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EXTRACT DECLARATION OF TRUST 
MARCH 1, 1862 


I, WitLiam Binny Wesster, late Surgeon in the H.E.I.C.S.,. presently residing 
in Edinburgh,—Considering that I feel deeply interested in the success of the 
Free Church College, Hdinburgh, and am desirous of advancing the Theological 
Literature of Scotland, and for this end to establish a Lectureship similar to 
those of a like kind connected with the Church of England and the Congregational 
body in England, and that I have made over to the General Trustees of the 
Free Church of Scotland the sum of £2000 sterling, in trust, for the purpose 
of founding a Lectureship in memory of the late Reverend William Cunning- 
ham, D.D., Principal of the Free Church College, Edinburgh, and Professor 
of Divinity and Church History therein, and under the following conditions, 
namely,—First, The Lectureship shall bear the name, and be called, ‘‘ The» 
Cunningham Lectureship.” Second, The Lecturer shall be a Minister or Professor 
of the Free Church of Scotland, and shall hold the appointment for not less 
than two years, nor more than three years, and be entitled for the period of 
his holding the appointment to the income of the endowment as declared by the 
General Trustees, it being understood that the Council after referred to may 
occasionally appoint a Minister or Professor from other denominations, provided 
this be approved of by not fewer than Hight Members of the Council, and it - 
being further understood that the Council are to regulate the terms of payment 
of the Lecturer. Third, The Lecturer shall be at liberty to choose his own 
subject within the range of Apologetical, Doctrinal, Controversial, Hxegetical, 
Pastoral, or Historical Theology, including what bears on Missions, Home and 
Foreign, subject to the consent of the Council. Fourth, The Lecturer shall 
be bound to deliver publicly at Edinburgh a Course of Lectures on the subjects 
thus chosen at some time immediately preceding the expiry of his appointment, 
and during the Session of the New College, Edinburgh; the Lectures to be not 
fewer than six in number, and to be delivered in presence of the Professors and 
Students under such arrangements as the Council may appoint; the Lecturer 
shall be bound also to print and publish at his own risk not fewer than 750 
copies of the Lectures within a year after their delivery, and to deposit three 
copies of the same in the library of the New College; the form of the publication 
shall be regulated by the Council. Fifth, A Council shall be constituted, 
consisting of (first) Two Members of their own body, to be chosen annually in 
the month of March, by the Senatus of the New College, other than the 
Principal; (second) Five Members to be chosen annually by the General Assembly, 
in addition to the Moderator of the said Free Church of Scotland; together 
with (third) the Principal of the said New College for the time being, the 
Moderator; of the said General Assembly, for the time being, the Procurator 
or Law Adviser of the Church, and myself the said William Binny Webster, 
or such person as I may nominate to be my successor: The Principal of the 
said College to be Convener of the Council, and any Five Members duly con- 
vened to be entitled to act notwithstanding the non-election of others. Siath, 
The duties of the Council shall be the following:—(first), To appoint the 
Lecturer and determine the period of his holding the appointment, the appoint- 
ment to be made before the close of the Session of College immediately preceding 
the termination of the previous Lecturer’s engagement; (second), To arrange 
details as to the delivery of the Lectures, and to take charge of any additional 
income and expenditure of an incidental kind that may be connected therewith 
it being understood that the obligation upon the Lecturer is simply to deliver 
the Course of Lectures free of expense to himself, Seventh, The Council shall 
be at liberty, on the expiry of five years, to make any alteration that experience 
may suggest as desirable in the details of this plan, provided such alterations 
shall be approved of by not fewer than Hight Members of the Council. 
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THE following chapters are a study in the history 
of early Christian thought. This description fixes 
the method and the limits of the investigation. 
When I had the honour of being appointed to 
the Cunningham Lectureship, I chose the subject 
here discussed, for reasons which may be briefly 
summarised. In an investigation of Paulinism, 
undertaken for another purpose, I had been grow- 
ingly impressed by the vital bearing of St Paul’s 
eschatological outlook upon his theology as a whole. 
His conceptions of the Last Things were manifestly 
factors of supreme importance in the organisation 
of his religious thought. Yet there seemed to be 
no department in which greater confusion prevailed 
as to the precise interpretation of his statements. 
Evidences of this were patent even in the works 
of well-equipped students of New Testament theo- 
logy. Further, one was well aware that in the 
innumerable publications of modern times having 
the Last Things for their theme, all sorts of argu- 
ments in support ‘of the most conflicting theories 
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had been founded on passages selected from the 
writings of St Paul. 

Such considerations as these suggested the pro- 
priety of a fresh investigation of the sources, an 
investigation which should keep in close touch with 
the genesis of the apostle’s thought. From this 
standpoint, large use has been made of the prophetic 
books and the later apocalyptic literature, while the 
developments of the Synagogue-theology have also 
been kept in view. 

Two features, pre-eminently, have emerged into 
prominence for my own mind as the result of the 
inquiry. The one is the necessity of grasping the 
great religious conceptions of the Old Testament 
in their original setting, if we are to penetrate into 
the texture of the Pauline theology. For the 
apostle clearly reveals himself as “an Hebrew of 
the Hebrews,” and carries forward in a larger 
atmosphere the most splendid traditions of the 
prophets. His new Christian experience, indeed, 
seems to have quickened within him a finer sensi- 
tiveness to the deeper elements in the earlier 
revelation. 

The other feature which impresses one most 
powerfully is the decisiveness with which St Paul 
has laid the foundation of the Christian hope of 
Eternal Life, not in any vague speculations con- 
cerning human personality in the abstract, but in 
the relation of the individual soul to the risen 
Lord, Jesus Christ. He attains his end without 
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any of those theoretical surmises as to existence 
which have brought confusion into so many modern 
discussions. Life in Christ is for him something 
larger than existence. It is existence raised to its 
highest power—the supreme, unsurpassable-reality. 

If these pages contribute in any measure to a 
clearer vision of the inspiring prospect which the 
apostle reached through knowing “the power of 
Christ’s resurrection,” the labour spent upon them 
will not have been in vain. 

In view of what has been said above as to the 
intimacy of St Paul’s relation to the Old Testament, 
there will be nothing surprising in the acknowledg- 
ment that I owe more than I can tell to the class 
lectures of my late revered teacher, Dr A. B. 
Davidson. The published literature to which I 
am under obligations is referred to throughout.t 
I must also express my deep indebtedness to my 
friend, the Rev. H. R. Mackintosh, D.Phil. Aber- 
~ deen, who was good enough to read the proofs, for 
many valuable suggestions and criticisms. 


H. A, A. KENNEDY, 


CALLANDER, JMJarch 1904. 


1 My MS. was in the press before Sokolowski’s recently- 
published monograph, Die Begriffe Geist und Leben bet Paulus 
in thren Bezichungen zu eitnander (Gott., 1903), came into my 
hands. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PLACE OF ESCHATOLOGY IN ST PAUL’S 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


_ FEW provinces of religious thought have possessed 
a more perennial interest for the average man than 
that which is concerned with conceptions of the Last 
Things. The religious ritual of primitive races is 
pre-eminently associated with the events which follow 
the cessation of earthly existence. The sacred books 
of ancient peoples are peculiarly rich in eschatological 
speculations. We have only to recall the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, the Babylonian epic of the Descent 
of Istar, the Bundchesh of the Persian Avesta, to 
realise the remarkable fascination of the unseen 
world and its experiences for the naive theologians 
of antiquity. The Wekyza of the Odyssey and the 
Sixth Book of Vergil’s xed no doubt reflect the 
popular beliefs, and also, in their turn, react upon 
them. The quaint Afocalypses of post-canonical 
Judaism are almost wholly engrossed with the events 
of the End. And as the history of religion is traced 
down the centuries, those periods are rare which do 
_ not give evidence of the absorbing attraction with 

_ which pee ology is invested for human thought 
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and imagination! The Christian faith has not been 
exempt from this inherent bias of religious specula- 
tion. The New Testament gives no scanty space to 
conceptions of the Last Things. And in so doing, it 
serves itself heir to the spirit of Old Testament 
prophecy. It is natural to expect that a man like 
St Paul, so deeply imbued by nature and training 
with the traditions of his nation, and so earnestly 
absorbed in its Messianic hope,? would continue even 
from his Christian standpoint to assign a peculiar 
prominence to the occurrences of the final epoch. In 
any case, as we shall presently discover, his course was 
marked out for him by the evangelic tradition. The 
teaching of Jesus Himself had contained a remarkable 
eschatological strain. This reappears in most of the 
New Testament writings. But perhaps nowhere is it 
found so closely-woven into the texture of the primitive 
theology as in the Letters of St Paul. Accordingly, 
a study of his conceptions of the Last Things is of 
fundamental importance for his whole Christian out- 
look. In them is most fully revealed the transformation 
which Christianity produced in this region of thought. 


1 Dr Fairbairn probably does not exaggerate when he says : 
“To the thinker, the theological is the distinctive side of 
a religion; but to the multitude, the eschatological . 
Christianity has exercised a greater command over peoples, 
though not over individual minds, by its Eschatology than by 
its Theology.” — Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and 
History, p. 154. 

2 The fact of his devotion to the Law is evidence of this. 
For the meaning of zeal for the Law in Judaism lay in its con- 
ception of the covenant between God and His people. Devoted 
observance of the Torah on their part was the condition of 
God’s fulfilment of His promises, notably the inauguration of 
the Messianic epoch (see especially Marti, Geschichte d. Ilsraelit, 
Religion, p. 289). 
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We can trace the workings of the apostle’s religious 
experience as he starts from the inherited beliefs of 
Judaism, modifies these under the influence of his 
new relation to the risen Christ, and transfers the em- 
phasis and the accent from the letter to the spirit. 
But St Paul has~also laid the foundation for the 
Eschatology of the Christian Church. That has in 
some important respects deviated from its Pauline 
basis. It is therefore of value to reach as accurate 
and comprehensive a view as possible of the form in 
which his conceptions of the Last Things took 
shape. Thereby we shall be able to check the 
accretions of subsequent ecclesiastical theories. And 
at a time when discussions of the Future State and 
kindred topics appear to possess a growing fascination 
for the public mind, it should help towards sanity of 
judgment and a due respect for the, limits of 
human knowledge, to aim at a closer acquaintance 
with the eschatological teaching of one who did not 
shrink from the frank confession, “At present we 
see in a mirror only dim outlines, but then face to 
face. At present my knowledge is a fragment, but 
then shall I know as completely as I have been 
known.” ? 


1 The objection may be brought against our inquiry that it is 
illegitimate to speak of a specially Pauline Eschatology. Thus, 
e.g., Wrede: “There is a Pauline doctrine of redemption, a 
Pauline doctrine of justification, but there is—to speak cum 
grano salis—no Pauline angelology and eschatology, but only 
a Jewish or primitive-Christian” (Aufegabe u. Methode d. 
sogenannten Neutestamentlichen Theologie, p.66). Even grant- 


_ ing the general accuracy of this assertion, we should consider it 


well worth while to make a careful examination of the Pauline 
conceptions as representing the best type of primitive-Christian 
Eschatology. We will readily admit that the apostle has much 
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Perhaps no more important contribution has been 
made within recent years to the interpretation of the 
New Testament than the accentuation of the eschato- 
logical strain which runs throughout its literature. 
The dream of that little group of disciples who formed 
the nucleus of the Christian Church was a purified 
theocracy. In this they were true to the highest 
expectations of Jewish Apocalyptic. When their 
Master preached the Kingdom of God, a willing echo 
responded from their hearts. For prophets and 
psalmists had seen glorious visions of a time when 
God’s purpose for His people should be fulfilled: 
when the genuine Israel should rejoice beneath the 
Divine sway: when the holy nation should be a 
light to lighten the Gentiles. The Baptist had 
announced that the Kingdom was at hand. When 
the disciples had-reached the point of confessing that 
Jesus was the Christ, they thereby virtually acknow- 
ledged that the rule of God had already begun: the 
coming age (aiwy méAAwy, NBO pbiy) was casting its 
shadow upon the course of the present. Their con- 
viction was for ever established by their experience 
of the risen Lord. A momentous problem which 
pressed upon their minds was the reckoning of the 
time when the new A®on should break in. The 
mysterious hints concerning the future which their 
Lord had given them were hard to comprehend and 
adjust. The main impression they had gained was 


in common with the average beliefs of the earliest Christian 


communities. But it is precisely the points at which he de- 
viates from these, not only in details and definite representa- 
tions, but still more in general breadth of outlook and caution 
of judgment, which appear to us of primary importance in the 
history of Christianity. 
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the expectation of His speedy return and the ac- 
companying world-judgment. Perhaps they fore- 
shortened the perspective. Perhaps the wonder of 
the new Christian movement, with all its amazing 
experiences, seemed to demand a rapid development 
of events up to the great consummatien of the 
Parousia. Just as the Old Testament prophets, 
when they felt the currents of Providence quickening 
in any direction, looked for the immediate entrance 
of Jehovah into the world-history, and saw the 
fortunes of the nations ripening for a final decision, 
so the phenomena of the dispensation of the Spirit 
seemed to promise to the ardent hearts of the first 
Christians the immediate close of the earthly and 
secular era, and the ultimate separation for glorious 
ends of the community of believers. Thus an eager 
upward gaze characterises the New Testament epoch. 
It will be modified by ‘ts immediate environment. 
When worldly opposition to the Gospel is most stub- 
born, when the persecuti n of the saints rages most 
fiercely, the cry, “Come q ickly, Lord Jesus,” will rise 
with more piercing inten.ity. When the wrath of 
man is restrained, and the Christian society is suffered 
to expand and flourish, the yearning for the Parousia 
will take the form of a heightened: activity in pre- 
paring the way of the Lord. St Paul shares to the 
full in the dominant mood of his age. It is evident 
that the burden of his early missionary preaching 
was a Christian version of the Baptist’s older message : 
“Repent, for the Kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
For he reminds the Thessalonians of their response to 
his Gospel in these words: “Ye turned t@ God from 
idols to serve the living and true God, a 0 await © 
His Son from heaven, whom He raisec the 
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dead, even Jesus, who delivers us from the coming 
wrath” (1 Thess. i. 9, 10).1 

In subsequent chapters the several conceptions of 
the Last Things which bulk most largely in the pages 
of the apostle must be dealt with. for the present 
we shall briefly examine the eschatological implica- 
tions which lie deep in his view of religion. 

It might be difficult, in the case of so many-sided a 
religious nature as that of St Paul, to attempt to 
sum up in a single conception that which he regarded 
as the supreme blessing of the Christian calling. 
Some might identify it with the forgiveness of sins, 
some with the condition of the justified person. 
Some might describe it under the vague term salva- 
tion, others might find it in fellowship with Christ, 
and others still in eternal life All these statements 


1 Of course this conviction of a speedy fulfilment is a 
commonplace of eschatological expectation, cf Apoc. Bar., xx. 
6, “For they (¢.e. the times) will come, and will not tarry” ; 
Rev. i. 1, “Things which must shortly come to pass”; and 
Smend (2.A4.T7.W., 1885, p. 236), “ The essence of Apocalyptic is 
the certainty of the immedite 1~>rness of the Messianic 
future.” See also Volz, Jiidisc ve Eschatologte, p. 164. 

2 Thus Steffen: “At leas. as strong as, indeed, even more 
powerful than the experience of the forgiveness of sins, is his 
joy regarding the certainty of an eternal life . . . He sighed, as 
scarcely any other has done, beneath the curse of the transiency 
of all that is earthly” (Z2.V.7.W., 1901, ii. p. 124). So also. 
Titius : “ Since (for Paul) the conception of life is the decisive one 
for religion as contrasted with that of righteousness, and since, 
accordingly, the conception of resurrection has, in the repre- 
sentation of salvation, preference to that of judgment, the 
view of the pneumatic life in Christ has preference to the 
conception f justification, while at the same time, in this latter, 
attention the ethical nature of the new life falls into the 
(Paulinismus unter d. Gesichtspunkt d. Seligkett, 
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are certainly justifiable, as expressing each a side 
of the truth in which the mind of the apostle 
can rest with perfect satisfaction. They are all, 
_ moreover, consistent with one another, for they are_ 
all closely linked with his personal Christian ex- 
perience. The forgiveness of sin, justification, salva- 
tion—these represent one primary aspect of it. The 
possession of the Spirit, fellowship with Christ, eternal 
life, set forth another of equal value. The result of 
his meeting with the risen Jesus was the creating 
within him of a new life. “If any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature” (2 Cor. v. 17). He shares in 
the eternal life of his Lord. He possesses the Spirit 
of Christ. “If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of His” (Rom. viii. 9). But this wonderful 
relationship in which his soul recognises an immediate 
contact with the Divine has nothing arbitrary about 
it. It is God’s response to his faith, faith in Jesus 
Christ as the Propitiation for sin, as the, Mediator of 
forgiveness, as the Saviour in whom men may be 
reconciled to God. Without pursuing for the present 
the discussion of the organic connection between 
these two normative aspects of Christianity, accord- 
ing to St Paul,| we have to inquire how far they 
imply, in their content, a forward gaze. We may 
select Justification as typical of the one side of the 
relationship, and the Life in the Spirit as repre- 
senting the other. Now Justification and the New 
Life may be so accurately described as the two foci 
of the Pauline system, that if we discover an 


1 See an instructive discussion by Steffen, of “The relation of 
Spirit and Faith in Paul” (Z.V.7.W., 1901, H. ii. pp. 115 ff, 
234 ff). Steffen distinguishes too sharply between the “mystical” 
and the “ethical” aspects of St Paul’s religious consciousness, 
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eschatological bias in them, we may safely postulate 
such a background for the whole world of his 
religious thought, 

In the first place, let us briefly sum up St Paul’s 
teaching on Justification. We are justified freely by 
the grace of God through the redemption which is in 
Christ Jesus (Rom. iii. 24). God has manifested His 
grace (éxapitwaev) to us in the Beloved, in whom we 
have redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of 
transgressions (Eph. i. 6, 7). This new relation to 
God, this new standing which we have in His sight, 
is His response to our faith. He looks upon us, not 
as we are in ourselves, but as we are in Jesus Christ, 
His dear Son, who died in our stead (2 Cor. v. 14-21). 
What we could not do, that Christ Zas done, done for - 
us (Rom. viii. 3, 4). Therefore in the boldness of 
faith we can claim the saving benefits of His death 
for ourselves. Thus, having been justified as the 
result of (éc) faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ (Rom. v. 1). In Him we are 
made heirs of God, assured of His fatherly love, 
These are the first stages in our new relation of 
reconciliation to God: the first stages, and not the 
consummation. There is still a race to be run: 
there is still an inward conflict to be faced: there is 
still a goal to be reached, the prize of God’s high 
calling in Christ Jesus (Phil. iii, 14). “If, when we 
were enemies, we were reconciled to God through the 

' Wrede’s caution is thoroughly to the point: “In proving 
that Paul always looks to the future, it is not enough to 
emphasise certain passages. It must be shown that all the 
chief conceptions of his doctrine of salvation, and especially 
those which one would like to interpret otherwise, dear in 
themselves a reference to the future, or are definitely determined 
by expectations of the future” (7%. Z.Z., 1894, Sp. 131). 
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death of His Son, much more, having been reconciled, 
we shall be saved by His life” (Rom. v. 10: ¢& ver. 
9, “Much more, having been justified now (viv) by 
His blood, we shall be saved through Him from the 
wrath”). The apostle rejoices, indeed, in the assur- 
ance of God’s forgiveness for Christ’s sake— He is 
confident that there is now (viv) no condemnation for 
those that are in Christ Jesus (Rom. viii. 1). But the 
passages which have been quoted, the crucial passages 
for this conception, clearly show that, in the midst of 
his joy, he looks forward with yearning to the com- 
pletion of salvation which awaits the believer in the 
day of God’s final decision. Justification may 
truly be called the anticipation of salvation, the 
anticipation of the final judgment. But St Paul 
—who, for all his Christian idealism, is too sadly 
acquainted with the struggles of the life in the flesh— 
craves the realisation of that blissful future, when sin 
and death and judgment are no more to be reckoned 
with. There is no real inconsistency between the 
two positions. His outlook is absolutely true to 
religious experience. The joy of God’s favour in the 
present earthbound life is at best a broken joy. “We 
were saved by hope; but hope that is seen is not 
hope; for what one sees, why does he hope for? 

- But if we hope for that which we do not see, by 
patient endurance we eagerly expect it” (Rom. 
Viii. 24-25). The believing soul dare not trust itself. 
It has staked its all upon the grace of God made 
manifest in Christ. It remains conscious of its extra- 
ordinary debt to that grace. ‘hus, in the tremulous- 
ness of such self-distrust, and keeping in view the 
lofty heights of spiritual excellence to which he is 
summoned in the knowledge of the power of Christ’s 
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resurrection and the fellowship of His caffeine Sts 
Paul speaks with humble caution: “If haply I shall ie 
attain to the resurrection from the dead. Not that — 
I have attained already, or have been already iene ; 
fected, but I follow after, in the hope that I shall © 
indeed grasp that for which I was grasped by Christ ; g 
Jesus” (Phil. iii. 11,12). Quite plainly, then, fom 
the standpoint of a justified man, the apostle’s gaze 
is turned eagerly towards the future. He enc x 
himself to belong to the cefouero:, but the salvation — 
(cwrypia) is a process which culminates when the 
exalted Christ shall return in glory, and both the 
dead and the living shall be transformed into perfect _ 
fitness for His fellowship. Probably it is stating the — 
truth too strongly to say, with Titius, that in Paul's — 
“hope, not in his present possession of salvation, lies 
the crucial point for his personal feeling” (p. 21. 
The man who can exclaim with exultation, “Who — 
shall separate us from the love of Christ,” and then, 
after weighing all his perils, can triumphantly —— 
“ Nay, in all these things weart ante a Se 
through Him that loved us,” is surely sufficient! &, 
aware of the surpassing worth of the salvation © 
which has already been brought near to him. Yet 
the statement points in the true direction. “This 
present evil age” (Gal. i 4) hampers the fulfilment 
of God’s saving purpose. The coming era, the era 
1 The See ee Se ee schlag, 
that “hope . . . does not, in the case of Paul, as in the c 


gravity of subjective Christianity: he finds that ‘in a belief i 
the salvation that has appeared in the fact of the Cross* ( VT. ‘ 
Theol., E. Tr. ii. p.254). But that salvation, as St Paul con selves 
it, has hope in the very heart of it. Aare 
* It is a one-sided view of Pauline Christology which 
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of the perfected Divine order, which will be inaugur- 
ated by the Parousia of Christ, the Resurrection, and 
the Judgment, will be the entire vindication of the 
believer. The full meaning of his justification will 
appear when he is openly acknowledged by the Judge. 
The eschatological element in Justification—is fully 
borne out by St Paul’s use of the terms owrypia and 
gwerOa. The noun does not occur very frequently 
in his writings, but its usage is unmistakable. In 
2 Cor. vii. 10 it is contrasted with Oavaros, in Phil. i. 28 
with aro#Aea. In Rom. xiii. 11, the eschatological 
character of the conception appears with decisive 
clearness: “It is time for you now to be roused from 
sleep; for now is our salvation nearer than when we 
believed. The night has advanced, the day (ze. of 
the Lord) is at hand.” The same thought lies behind 
his exhortation to the Philippians: “ Work out your 
own salvation to the end” (cwryplay xarepyaterOe, 
Phil. ii. 12). Here the main emphasis falls on the 
final issue. Salvation is only accomplished, is only, 
in the complete sense, realised, when Christ shall 
appear. It seems to us by no means accidental 
that in the Pauline Epistles the word appears most 
commonly in the phrase eis cwryplav, in which the 
idea of a goal to be reached is quite obvious. An 
instructive instance is 1 Thess. v.9g: “For God did 
not appoint us with a view to wrath (els opyijv), but 
with a view to the obtaining of salvation.” Note- 
worthy, and fully corroborating this position, is the 
affirm that “the entire function of the Son of God, who has 
appeared in the flesh, consists in the introduction of this close 
of the world which leads to the final death of the flesh” (so 
Holtzmann, V.7. Theol., ii. p. 196). But the side which is here 
exaggerated has too often been ignored by expositors of the 
New Testament. 
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antithesis of salvation to wrath. For odpyy is an 
eschatological term, and, in the Epistles, invariably 
denotes the condemnation of the judgment day.’ 
Another example worthy of notice is 2 Thess. ii. 13 : 
“God chose you from the beginning with a view to 
salvation.” The. phrase ef cwrnpiay is explained or 
supplemented, a few clauses further on, by the words, 
“with a view to the obtaining of the glory of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Here again our contention is 
amply verified, for “ glory,” as we shall see afterwards, 
is one of what may be called the technical terms of 
New Testament Eschatology. It is needless to refer 
to the contrast several times drawn between of 
ocwlomevor and of azroAAvmevot, a contrast which points 
self-evidently to the final issues of human character. 
But it is worth while to lay stress on the remarkable 
expressions in Rom. v. 9, 10, which have been already 
quoted: “We shall be saved through Him from the 
wrath,” and “we shall be saved by His life.” These 
statements, which occupy a fundamental place in 
the apostle’s argument, can have nothing in view 
but the experience of the redeemed believer at the 
Parousia of Jesus Christ. A further illustration of 
the position we are emphasising is to be found in 
the term azoAvTpwors, which is a kind of synonym 
for cwrnpia.” Justification is effected “through the 


1The term has already come to have this application in 
Judaistic literature. Cf. Jub., xxiv. 30; Slav. Enoch, xliv. 2. 

2 Titius describes cwrnpla and drodrpwors as being merely 
negative expressions for equipment with life (p. 54). It is 
so far true that St Paul regards eternal life as the supreme 
blessing of the End for believers. The terms, however, may be | 
just as strictly taken as positive expressions for deliverance 
from sin, And it is easy to trace the connection between the 
two sides of the conception, when we remember the apostle’s 
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redemption which is in Christ Jesus” (Rom. iii. 24). 
When we investigate the 'full content of “redemption,” 
according to St Paul, we discover that it includes 
certain remarkable elements. Thus, from Rom. viii. 
23, “We also ourselves groan within ourselves, 
eagerly expecting (our) sonship, the redemption of 
our body,” the true scope of doAvTpwais may be 
ascertained. It is not exhausted in the forgive- 
ness of sins, and the deliverance from their guilt and 
dominion. It stretches into the future, and embraces 
the transformation of the bodily nature which Christ 
shall accomplish by changing it “into the likeness of 
the body of His glory” at the Parousia (Phil. iii. 21), 
The same idea meets us in Eph. i. 14, where St Paul 
speaks of the Spirit as “the pledge of our inheritance 
with a view to the redemption of the purchased 
possession” (z.e., the entire life and constitution of 
the believer). This is repeated in Eph. iv. 30, where 
again he describes believers as being sealed by the 
Spirit, “with a view to the day of redemption” (eis 
Huépav aroAuTpwcews), the day, of course, when Christ 
shall be revealed.! 


statement in Rom. vi. 23, that “the wages of sin is 
death.” 

1 On the eschatological aspect of Justification, see especially 
Kélbing, S.X., 1895, pp. 1 ff. ; Pfleiderer, Paulinism, 1. pp. 227, 
228 ; Wernle, Der Christ u. die Siinde bet Paulus, pp. 22, 100 ff. 
This last suggestive discussion is marred here and there by 
unqualified statements. Thus, ¢g., “The Christian receives 
through justification the right to all the blessings of the 
Messianic community, without an ethical transformation being 
derived from it,” as if the faith in Christ which justifies is not 
ethical from its very vatson ad’étre. The same paradoxical 
character is found in the author’s main contention, as e.g., 

us p-. 112: “The doctrine of the walk in the Spirit is so enthusi- 
astically set forth, and so completely regulated by the hope of 
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It might be felt, however, that the conception of 
Justification was one which, from its very essence, 
possessed eschatological bearings! The idea of 
acquittal or condemnation presupposes a judgment. 
And from the apostolic standpoint, that judgment 
takes place at the end of the present era, and consti- 
tutes the inauguration of the future Kingdom of God. 
It is otherwise when we turn to the second focal 
conception of St Paul’s religious thought, the Life in 
the Spirit. At the first glance it appears as if there 
were little room here for a relation to the Last Things. 
“In Paul,” says J. Weiss, “the eschatological tension 
is strongly counterbalanced by his Christ-mysticism. 
He who, through the Spirit, is united with Christ and 


lives in Him, has surmounted space and time” (Dze - 


Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, p. 61). Nevertheless, 
in this province also, we discover the very same trend. 
The Life in the Spirit is the direct result of St Paul’s 
first contact with Christian realities. The revelation 
to him of the risen Jesus was necessarily the revela- 
tion of the Messiah. The hope of his fathers was 
actually realised. The ends of the world had come. 
He was now living in the last time. But this revela- 
tion was not merely zo him. It was also zz him 
(Gal. i. 16: amoxadiya Tov viov avtov éy éuol, “to 
reveal His Son in me”). He had not only been con- 
vinced of the existence of that Jesus whom he perse- 
cuted. The living Lord had laid hold on his life 
(Phil. iii, 12: KaTeAjupOny tro Xpicrov "Iycov). He 


had become its energising principle. It was no ~ 


the Parousia, that no place is left for sin in the life of 
Christians.” 

1 “Righteousness, Judgment, Parousia, are indissolubly con- 
nected” (Cremer, Rechifertigungsilehre, p. 350). 
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longer he that lived, but Christ that lived in him 
(Gal. ii. 20). It was so amazing a transformation for 

a human experience, that he could, in all soberness, 
call it a new creation. But this transfigured life, with 

all its potency, with all its victorious energy, was, of 
necessity, grievously hampered. Its medium_—for the 
present was a fleshly nature, liable to sin and weak- 
ness and decay.- Ideally, indeed, the flesh was 
crucified: annulled through fellowship with the death 

of Christ (Rom. vi. 6, 11; Gal. v. 24). That was its 
ultimate fate—a fate as to which there could be no 

_ question. As a matter of real experience, the flesh 
still warred against the spirit, thwarting its impulses 
and often defeating its strivings (Gal. v. 16, 17). 
The law of sin and death had been abolished for those 
who were in Christ Jesus. The law of the Spirit of 
life in Him had taken its place (Rom. viii. 2). But 
that new law, the law of liberty (Gf Gal. v. 1) could 
not have free scope for its workings under present 
earthly conditions. It was the spirit of sonship which 
Christians had received, for God had sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son into their hearts, crying, Abba, 

_ Father. So that they were now heirs of God, joint- 
’ heirs with Christ (Gal. iv. 6, 7; Rom. viii. 15-17). 
| Yet that Spirit was only the first-fruits (aaapy7, Rom. 
viii. 23) of the glorious heritage one day to be 
possessed. Even for the children of God (Rom. viii. 
16) it was a time of waiting, of sighing, of groaning : 
they must still yearn for the perfected sonship 
(viii. 23). This relation to God, when consummated, 
involved a transformation of the whole man, not only 

of spirit, but of body. And the redemption of the 
body, which meant its conformity to the glorified 
body of Christ (Phil. iii, 21), would be the final stage 
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of the Spirit’s operation. For the present, the life- 
giving Spirit was possessed only as pledge (appaBew, 
Eph. i. 14). Such an earnest pointed continually 
forward. Even the mute creation sympathised with 
the craving of believers for their future inheritance of 
bliss (Rom. viii. 22). They were linked together by 
the ardent yearning to be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption (¢@opa, Rom. viii. 21), and to attain to 
indissoluble life. At this point we can clearly per- 
ceive the eschatological bearing of St Paul’s idea of 
the possession of the Spirit. The peculiar function of 
the Spirit is to impart life (Cwomoey, @g., 2 Cor. 
iii, 6, To de mvetma Cwo7oe, “the Spirit makes 
alive”; cf 1 Cor. xv. 45, 6 écxatos Adap eis rvetua 
Cworro.ovv, “a life-creating Spirit”). That gift fortifies 
its possessor against the doom of death. For, “the 
gift of God is eternal life (Cw atéros) in Christ Jesus 
our Lord” (Rom. vi. 23). Its true significance is 
revealed in the words of Rom. viii. 11: “If the Spirit 
of Him who raised Jesus from the dead dwell in you, 
He that raised Christ Jesus from the dead shall 
quicken ({wozoujoet) also your mortal bodies through 
His Spirit, which dwelleth in you.” Plainly, the full 
realisation of this life belongs to the events of the 
End, is finally attained in the Resurrection. 

We have briefly considered the eschatological trend 
in the two primary conceptions of St Paul’s religious 
thought. But his wistful yearning for the future, 
blissful consummation is everywhere visible. The 
hope that lies in front of him is in very truth the 
anchor of his soul. It is no casual thought which he 
expresses in the words, “By hope we were saved” 
(Rom. viii. 24). When tribulation presses on him, he 
contrasts “ the light affliction which is for a moment” 
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with “the exceeding and eternal weight of glory” 
which is its issue (2 Cor. iv. 17). When he reflects 
on his own experience, he comes to the conclusion 
that “the sufferings of the present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which is to be revealed 
in us” (Rom. viii. 18). If the Christians’ confidence in 
Christ belongs only to ¢hzs life, then are they of all 
men most miserable. The present is the time of 
imperfection. “We know in part and we prophesy 
in part, but when the consummation (70 réAevov) shall 
have come, then that which is fragmentary (ro éx 
wépous) shall be abolished” (1 Cor. xiii. 9, 10). The 
principle of his life, in a word, is to look, not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen. “For the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal” (2 Cor. iv. 18). 

Before proceeding to examine St Paul’s conceptions 
ot. the Last Things, so far as that is possible, in 
detail, it will be of advantage to observe the form in 
which these conceptions are presented, and the limits 
within which the apostle has chosen to move. Such 
an inquiry will provide us with cautions for our 
further investigation. It will place us on our guard 
against illegitimate inferences from the statements of 
the Epistles. It will supply us with certain regu- 


‘lating principles for our estimate of St Paul’s posi- 


tions. It will suggest to us the kind of questions we 
have a right to put, and the lines on which we may 
expect to be answered. 

The whole treatment of the Last Things in the 
New TeStament is noteworthy for its freedom from 
exaggeration, its habit of abstaining from precise 


- definition, its tacit acknowledgment of the mystery 
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of the unseen world and the future life. This can 
only be realised after a careful study of the parallel 
Eschatologies in other sacred literatures, and the 
curious cross-questionings of the future which meet 
us in modern times.1 The contrast is decisive, when 
we place, for example, the teaching of Jesus side by 
side with the speculations of the Jewish Apocalypses. 
In the former, details are conspicuously absent. 
There is no elaborate delineation of the events which 
belong to the consummation of all things. There is 
no highly-coloured portrayal of the bliss of Paradise, 
or of the doleful gloom of Gehenna. The grotesque 
pictures of the renewal of nature are altogether 
lacking: so is the vivid scenery which forms the 
background of the Judgment and God’s final victory 
over evil.2 A similar antithesis reveals itself if we 
compare St Paul’s conceptions with, say, the Persian 


1 “The spirit of man coveteth divination” (Lord Bacon). 

2 We fail to see any ground for Holtzmann’s sharp polemic 
against Haupt for laying emphasis on the lack of highly-coloured 
pictures: in the Eschatology of Jesus (V.7. Theol., i. p. 335, note 
3). Haupt would, of course, admit the use of figurative descrip- 
tions. This is all that can be asserted of the “great feast,” 
“eating of bread,” “thrones of judgment,” etc., which Holtz- 
mann quotes as examples of “colours.” Haupt’s statement 
does not seem to us one-sided: “ The conception of {w in its 
full meaning—the supra-earthly Divine life—is the central thing 
for Jesus, which He always keeps in view. He who has that 
has all, and there is no advantage in laying stress on the 
peripheral features. So we find in Him no answer to all 
the questions which are usually treated in connection with the 
Resurrection. When this dvdcracs is to come, how the body 
of the consummation will be related to the present body, how 
to the condition in Hades . . . all these are questions which 
do not exist for Him. He believes in the power of God 
(Mark xii. 12), which can establish life in all directions, and it 
is enough for Him that this life will be a heavenly one, analogous 
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Eschatology, which some scholars regard as an in- 
fluential factor in Jewish beliefs. Here, side by side 
with remarkable spiritual intuitions, there appears a 
crude realism. Thus the restraint and caution of St 
Paul’s idea of the life after death are thrown into relief 
by the minute delineation of the journey of the soul, 
e.g. in Vendiddd, xix. 27-33, where we read that the 
pious soul, after he has departed, is met by a beautiful 
virgin, the incarnation of his own good deeds. She 
conducts him over the Hara-Berezaiti (the sacred 
mountain, now Elburz): she bears him upwards from 
the bridge Cinvat into the road of the spiritual 
divinities. Vohu-mané, the good spirit, rises to greet 
him; then with joy the soul of the faithful passes 
into the presence of Ahura-Mazda (see Soderblom, 
La Vie Future dapres le Mazdéisme, pp. 88-91). 
Doubtless the explanation of this contrast which 
we have been emphasising lies in the fact that the 
normative element of New Testament Eschatology 
(Gospels and Epistles) is to be found in the religious 
consciousness of those who gave it shape. The 
careful and sensitive reader has always the impres- 
‘sion that Jesus and His apostles, in dealing with the 
Last Things, are perfectly well aware that they 
must use imagery derived from human life, as lived 
under its ordinary earthly conditions, to body forth 
processes which belong altogether to the supra- 
sensible world! To interpret the picture of judgment 
___ to that of the angels and of God Himself” (Zschatolog. Aussagen 
_— Sesu, Pp. 92). 

1 Qne of the chief flaws in Kabisch’s Eschatologie des 
- Paulus is the persistently literalistic treatment of metaphorical 
_ language. At the same time, it must be remembered that, for 
New Testament writers the boundary lines between fact and 
symbol were far less rigid-than for modern minds. 
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in Matt. xxv. by a crass literalism, is to ignore the 
most valuable instrument of the preacher, the use of 
impressive figure, to say nothing of the fact that our 
Lord, as a true man, must constantly have thought in 
pictures! We need only reflect upon our own con- 
ceptions of the events of the End, in order to discover 
how large a place must be given to metaphor, if we are 
to deal with that region of religious thought at all.” 
Further, the writers of the New Testament must 
employ language which will find some point of con- 
tact with the minds of their hearers or readers. And 
so they are content to move more or less among the 
conceptions of the Last Things current with their 
audience, modifying these when it is needful to bring 
into prominence some spiritual aspect of the question 
which is, as yet, unfamiliar. In the light of this fact, 
it is almost ludicrous to find St Paul’s eschatological 
ideas discussed at times in a tone of disparagement, 
because they so frequently harmonise with the teach- 
ings of Judaism. The conceptions of the Parousia 
and the Judgment must have constituted, as we shall 
see, a most powerful element in the missionary 
preaching of the apostle. Then, as now, the solemn 
zssues Of life possessed a unique force of appeal to the 


1 Cf. Haupt, of. cit, p. 159: “The designedly pictorial 
character of His utterances, which are only the individualising 
and plastic expression of religious and ethical ideas, is, in this 
department, entirely analogous to the manner in which He is 
wont to express Himself in other provinces.” 

2 See Paradise Lost, bk. v. 571-577 :— 

““What surmounts the reach 
Of human sense, I shall delineate so, 
By lik’ning spiritual to corporal forms, 
As may express them best, though what if Earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought,” 
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conscience. Would not that force have vanished if 
St Paul had been led to approach his hearers from a 
more theoretical or philosophical standpoint? We 
know that he found his most ready converts in the 
God-fearers (of ceSouevor Tov Oeov) who were already 
acquainted with the Old Testament and the-dectrines 
of the Synagogue. It was in accord with the remark- 
able preparation of the Diaspora for the Christian 
Gospel that the apostle’s affirmations concerning the 
Last Things should follow the general outlines laid 
down by the Scriptures and the teaching of post- 
canonical Judaism. More noteworthy, as we shall 
discover, is the freedom with which he deviates from 
traditional views, or rather transforms them for use 
in the service of the faith of Christ. 

It may be said without exaggeration that St Paul 
has no Eschatology. By that we mean that he has 
never approached the subject in a systematic fashion.? 
A man of his speculative cast of mind, and one whose 
supreme hope was bound up with the glorious, unseen 
future, must often have been borne along in flights of 
ardent search, if by any means he might pierce the 
darkness lying round the borders of the world where 
Christ now ruled. But while he delights to dwell on 
certain sides of the eschatological problem, and seems, 
at first sight, to give these a disproportionate place, 
he does not even supply the materials for constructing 
anything in the nature of a scheme, far less does he 

1 See especially, Titius, pp. 47-49; Reuss, H/stoive de la 
Théologie Chrétienne, ii. p. 211. 

2 Cf. Deissmann (7%. L.Z., 1898, Sp. 14).: “What is called 
the ‘Eschatology’ of Paul has little that is ‘eschatological’ 
_aboutit ... Paul did not write de movissimis . . . One must 

be prepared for a surging hither and thither of great thoughts, 
feelings, expectations,” 
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attempt to reach such a construction for himself* It 
is difficult, in examining the religious thought of a 
born theologian like St Paul, to refrain from attempt- 
ing to classify it within the confines of a 
dogmatic plan. And when an investigator, of set 
purpose, refuses to deal with his teaching on these 
lines, he is supposed to be doing an injustice to the 
apostle. It is surely no discredit to St Paul that he 
did not attempt to bind himself down to a_ logical 
sequence in his views of Christian truth. He is 


1 This is in harmony with his general theological method, 
which is aptly described by Prof. Ramsay (Z2zos., vi. 6, p. 86) : 
“Paul sees like a man. He sees one side at a time. He 
emphasises that—not indeed more than it deserves—but in a 
way that provokes misconception, because he expresses one 
side of the case and leaves the audience to catch his meaning, 
to sympathise with-his point of view, to supply for themselves 
the qualifications and the conditions and the reservations which 
are necessary in the concrete facts of actual life.” Cf A.B 
Davidson on Heb. xii. 1: ‘Even a writer of Scripture may be 
allowed to throw out a brilliant ideal conception without our 
tying him down to having uttered a formal doctrine.” In this 
avoidance of rounded-off system the apostle is true to the 
traditions of his nation. ‘You can make a digest and system 
of their (z.e. the Rabbinic) law, but a system of their theology 
you can only make with the utmost caution and many reserva- 
tions” (Montefiore, /.Q.R., xili. p. 171) From this point of 
view, Weber’s well-known work, Die Lehren des Talmud, must 
be checked by Bacher’s admirable collections, Die Agada der 
Tannaiten, 2 vols., 1884-1890. 

2 Cf. Fairbairn, Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 440: 
“Paul, as he lives before us in his Epistles, is a man who holds 
many men within him—so many . . . that we may describe him 
as the most unintelligible of men to the analytical reason of a 
critic who has never warmed to the passion or been moved by 
the enthusiasm of humanity ; but the most intelligible of men 
to the man who has heard within himself the sound of all the 
voices that speak in man,” 
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logical encugh when his spiritual experience demands 
it, but a large part of his affirmations regarding the 
religious life and destiny of men is thrown off, as 
occasion prompts, in vague hints, in outbursts of 
intense spiritual emotion, in pictures set within the 
framework of his inherited training, in a irguments 
devised to meet the needs of a particular church or a 
particular group of converts. As Professor Gardner 
finely expresses it, “His writings do not constitute a 
philosophic system, because they are not purposefully 
hammered out, but fused by an intense heat from 
within. .. . His basis is not only certain principles 
worked out to their logical results, but also experiences, 

like flashes of lightning, which lit up the cave of 
- consciousness, and melted its contents into new and 
sometimes irregular forms” (Azstoric View of Christt- 
anity, pp. 217, 218). Obviously, therefore, we need 
never be surprised to find gaps in the hypothetical 
system for which our minds crave.’ Especially, in a 


1 See a most instructive paragraph in Drummond’s PAzilo, 
i, p. 186: “While a system of thought is still growing, its 
successive stages and ultimate logical results disclose them- 
selves only by degrees. For a time an explanation may be 
deemed sufficient which contains, unperceived and unresolved, 
a variety of problems destined to try the skill of future 
inquirers : we are not justified in forcing on one of its earliest 
exponents its implicit contents, which may never have become 
explicit in his consciousness. The critical historian is apt to be 
impatient of vagueness, and in a question which appears to him 
inevitable, and did in fact arise inevitably in the course of the 
development, he will have it that each writer must have had an 
opinion one way or the other: whereas to many thinkers the 
question may never have occurred, and were we able to propound 
it to them, we should find them unprovided with an answer.” 
Pfleiderer, Paulinism, i. p. 259 ff. (E. Tr.), greatly exaggerates 
the lack of cohesion in Pauline Eschatology. 


a= 
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department like Eschatology, in which words and 
images derived from prosaic earthly experiences have 
to translate for human minds the mysterious events 
and processes of a life raised above material limita- 
tions, we may expect to move among half-truths, dim 
symbols of realities, paradoxical statements which 
refuse to be harmonised.! We believe, indeed, that 
St Paul’s eschatological conceptions have a far greater 
mutual congruity than some recent investigators have 
been willing to recognise. But in an age when the 
notion of development is regarded as the key to all. 
problems, it is perhaps natural that scholars should 
use it in explaining certain phenomena which look 
like antinomies in the Pauline Epistles. This view 
has been worked to its furthest limit by Sabatier, - 
Pfleiderer, Teichmann, and others. Such a possibility 
must, of course, be admitted; but when we consider 
the very brief space of time within which all the 
extant letters of the apostle were written, we may 
well be on our guard against straining this line of 
argument.2 If at any point there appears to be a 


1 That perplexities of this kind belong to the very nature of 
Biblical Eschatology, is well brought out by Laidlaw (Bzéle 
Doctrine of Man, p. 223): “There are two distinct lines on 
which ... these disclosures (z.e. of eschatological truth) are 
set forth. The first is that which we may call “personal,” for 
in it the future is spoken of as part of the development of an 
individual human being. . . . The other is that which we may 
call “‘dispensational,” when these last events are spoken of on 
the public scale as moments in the development of the 
kingdom of heaven, or of the dispensation of redemption in the 

hand of the Lord Jesus Christ. Thoroughly to connect these 

two in a complete system of eschatology, is a task for which our 
theology is confessedly incompetent. . . . The Scripture 
itself does not give us a complete view of these connections.” 

2 Cf. Denney (Death of Christ, p. 115): “To suppose that a 


} 
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change of view or a modification of statement, it is 
safer to look for the cause in the immediate occasion 
of the writing, or in some marked crisis in St Paul’s 
experience which has led him to recast his earlier 
conclusion. An alteration of standpoint, for example, 
regarding the state entered immediately after death, 
is often supposed to have taken place in the apostle’s 
mind in the interval between the writing of the First 
and Second Epistles to the Corinthians.1 This is 
held by some expositors to be the result of theological 
development. By others it is regarded simply asa 
more or less arbitrary modification of view. While 
others still attribute it to the terrible perils through 
which St Paul had passed during his sojourn at 
_Ephesus.? If there be any such change of concep- 
tion, a question which must be examined in detail 
in a subsequent chapter, the last-named hypothesis 
is certainly the most satisfying. But after all, it 
must be borne in mind that, as a distinguished theo- 
logian once said in our hearing, a man may have. 
several Eschatologies. That is putting the matter 
summarily, but the remark is abundantly true to 
‘experience. Probably most of us are conscious of 
the fact in our own religious thought.? Its real 


c great expansion of his (Paul’s) thoughts took place between the 
‘ letters to the Thessalonians and those to the Corinthians, is to 
: ignore at once the chronology, the nature of letters, and the 
nature of the human mind.” 

1 So, ¢.g., Holtzmann, V.7. Theol., ii. p. 193; Teichmann, 
Die paulinischen Vorstellungen von Auferstehung u. Gericht, 

p- 39. Cf also Beyschlag, V.7. Theol., ii. pp. 270, 271. 
4 See 2 Cor. i. 8. 
8 Account should certainly be taken of the peculiar habit of 
_ the Semitic mind. See a luminous statement by Dr E. Caird 
(Newspaper Report of Gifford Lectures, Glasgow, 1902): “It 
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explanation lies in the nature of the problem with 
which we are dealing. Our Lord Himself, as we 
have seen, in place of setting forth any definite 
instruction as to the unseen world and the future 
destiny of men, spoke at all times in pictures, only 
making clear the spiritual side of the mystery, namely, 
the certainty for the believer of unbroken fellowship 
after death with the eternally-living God. It was 
the same with the apostles. They also confine them- 
selves, as a rule, to hints and illustrations. In their 
missionary preaching they emphasise one aspect or 
group of aspects of the Last Things. When they come 
to detailed arguments, dealing with particular diffi- 
culties, a different phase of the subject gains a 
momentary prominence. It is no concern to them 
if some of the details do not admit of inclusion in 
a general scheme. Indeed we need never expect 
entirely harmonious pictures in this province of 
thought. For the profoundest imagination is soon 
baffled when it attempts to depict the inexpressible 
realities of the heavenly world in terms of earthly 
experiences! No perfect definiteness is attainable; 
rather a distant adumbration which must be esti- 
mated as nothing more. If we should be confronted 
at any points in St Paul’s eschatological thought by 
conceptions which seem to overlap each other, or 
(ze. the Hebrew mind) lived ... in the consciousness of an 
unanalysed whole of experience, and represented it now in one 
aspect and now in another, as one might stand before a sea 
that was illuminated from moment to moment by flashes of 
lightning.” This seems to us as truly as it is strikingly 
expressed. It contains the key to many problems of New 
Testament thought. 

1 See Schleiermacher, Der christliche Glaube, iv. pp. 209, 220; 
Orr, Christian View of God and the World, PP- 334-336, 
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images which, if expanded to their furthest limits, 
appear to leave an ‘unresolved residuum, we must 
not only bear in mind the cautions already laid down, 
but we must also endeavour to realise by the use of 
the philosophical imagination that ideas, which from 
our standpoint present an aspect of mutual exclusive- 
ness, might seem far more consistent if we could take 
up our position in that world of thought to which the 
first Christian writers belonged.! 

Further, in attempting to grasp St Paul’s concep- 
tions of the Last Things, we must not begin by putting 
certain definite questions to which we demand an 
answer. The function of New Testament theology 
is to understand the statements of the apostolic 
writers “from within their ideas and experiences.” 
We must be prepared to recognise that some of those 
eschatological problems which press most heavily 
upon us, did not appeal to the apostle at all. Others, 
on which we care for nothing but a definite decision, 
St Paul is content to leave on a borderland of mystery. 
While, occasionally, he takes considerable pains with 
matters which have come to be more or less remote 
from our religious interest. These facts are fully 
explained by the long interval which separates our 
time from the Apostolic Age. It isa false conception 
of inspiration which would expect St Paul to satisfy 
all our questionings even within his own sphere. 
The inspiration of the apostle is an equipment of 

1 See an admirable treatment of assumed contradictions in 
Pauline Eschatology in Bornemann’s edition of Meyer on 
Thessalonians (Meyer, ** 1894), pp. 186, 534-536. Cf. Jiilicher, 
Einleitung in ad. N.T., p. 27. Deissmann, in an instructive 
review of Teichmann’s Paulinische Vorstellungen von Auferste- 
hung u. Gericht (Th. L.Z., 1898, Sp. 14), points out the danger 
of mixing up Vebeneinander with Nacheinander, 
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the Spirit for the work he has immediately to do. 7 
Certainly much of that work was to be for all time, ~ 
but its conditions were determined by given historical 
facts. And one of the fundamental truths of God’s 
.—--~eperation in history isa gradual change in the mental 
perspective of nations and individuals. 
Enough has been said to show that it is impossible 

to discover anything in the nature of a system of 
Eschatology, a group of logically related and wholly 
coherent conceptions of the Last Things, in the 
Pauline Epistles. We find, indeed, many distinct 
and momentous affirmations, many fragments of 
doctrines, respecting certain facts and events of the 
End. Some of these are an echo of popular ideas, 
some remain fixed beliefs, fundamental data for the 
apostle, whenever he chances to deal with eschato- 
logical questions. But however unsystematic they 
may be in their nature and form, we are not for that 
reason to imagine that they were only of secondary 
importance in the judgment of St Paul. The attempt 
has been made in the earlier part of this chapter to 
prove that an eschatological element lies in the very 
centre of his religious thought. But he lays no 
stress on those scenic features which are so promi- 
nent in most speculations on the Last Things. It 
is extremely suggestive to observe that in the 
Imprisonment-Epistles, written apart from the heat 
of controversy, written when their author has leisure 
to survey the complete bearings of his Christian 
knowledge, and is plainly rejoicing with a serene 
gladness in the solidity and majesty of the Christian 
certainties, he delights to sum up his forecasts of the 
Last Things under the general designation of Hope. 
Undoubtedly this aspect of his thought is prominent 
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throughout the Epistles. As early as his letter to 
the Galatians, we come upon the remarkable affirma- 
tion of his Christian position in these words: “We 
through the Spirit by faith eagerly expect the hope of 
righteousness” (é€A7ida Sixatocvvyg, 2.¢., the hope which 
righteousness brings or guarantees, chap. v. 5). In. 
Romans, side by side with more detailed conceptions 
of the End, the idea of Hope stands in the fore- 
ground. Apart from the classical passage in chap. viii., 
which we quoted at the outset in dealing with the 
eschatological strain in his doctrine of Justification, 
we find the apostle asserting in chap. v. 5 that “the 
(ze. Christian) hope does not put to shame, because 
the love of God has been poured out in our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit given to us.” The only 
definition of this Christian hope is that it rests on the 
assurance of the love of God imparted by the Holy 
Spirit! In the Imprisonment-Epistles he leaves his 
conception of Hope still more undefined. “The 
hope laid up for you in heaven” (Col. i. 5), “the hope 
of glory” (Col. i. 27), “the hope of His calling” 
(Eph. i. 18), “one hope of your calling” (Eph. iv. 4)— 
these are typical descriptions of the blissful consum- 
mation which awaits the believer.2 It might be an 


1 Cf. the hope of enduring life in several Psalms, a hope 
which was also based on the assurance of God’s faithfulness 
(virtually = His love). A striking parallel is Wisd. iii. 4: 
h Als airav ddavactas tAfpys. J. Weiss suggestively observes 
that the fundamental note of the preaching of Jesus was hope, 
“undoubtedly a hope certain of its end, but still always hope” 
(Die Predigt Jesu v. Reiche G., p. 71). 

.2 This conception, like all those which are normative for St 
Paul, has its roots in the Old Testament. ‘One can see how 
closely the meaning which //e has in the sum of religious 
thoughts in the Old Testament, coheres with the character of 
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exaggeration to say that at this stage in his Christian 
career the apostle prefers to turn aside from all 
statements of detail, and to rest in a blessed certainty 
around which he leaves a margin of mystery. Yet 
one feels that such a view lies at least in the direc- 
tion of the truth. Certainly, in those letters which 
form the climax of his religious thinking, he deals 
very slightly with the pictorial elements of Eschato- 
logy, choosing rather to select and emphasise those 
aspects of it which have a directly spiritual value. 
This is in genuine harmony with the teaching of our 
Lord Himself. He varies His imagery, He changes 
the picture, but underlying every metaphor and every 
illustration are to be found certain commanding 
spiritual affirmations which bear with immediate 
force upon the central issues of human destiny. 
And the apostle has unquestionably transformed the 
prophetic-apocalyptic traditions of Judaism from 
which he started, in the spirit of Jesus, and under the 
influence of His teaching. It is not, of course, to be 
supposed that St Paul has wholly renounced the 
original framework of his conceptions. Statements, 
for example, in Phzlippzans, which is probably the 
latest of the Imprisonment-Epistles, remind us vividly 
of his earlier eschatological utterances. But, as the 
result of advancing Christian experience, and a more 
complete surrender to the power of the Spirit, he has 
discovered where to place the accent in his teaching 
on the Last Things. He is more concerned about 
the essential realities, and less about their temporary 
hope, which pre-eminently determines the stamp of this religion. 
It is not the deginning of things which the Old Testament 


emphasises: everything stretches into the future. On this is 
founded the healthiness of their religion” (Kleinert, S.X., 


1895, p. 711). 
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expression. May we not suppose that the apostle’s 
experience is a picture in miniature of the experi- 
ence of the Christian Church in this dimly-lit and 
mysterious province of her thinking? May we not 
believe that, in the purpose of her Divine Guide, she 
also is led forward from the material vestments 
of eschatological conceptions to the gréat spiritual 
certainties which they enwrap? In this historical 
process the teaching of St Paul must prove of 
permanent value, since, by reason of his Divinely- 
trained instinct, he remains a master in the delicate 
and precarious operation of discerning between the 
letter and the spirit.1 


1 Cf. Titius, p. 289: ‘‘The expectation of the Parousia con- 
tinues, and is still, for a whole century, a powerful guarantee 
for the self-realisation of the Church and a stimulus to more 
ardent effort, but the distressing effect of its delay has dis- 
appeared. They can look forward to it with calmness. And this 
altered mood is above all else the life-work of the apostle Paul 
. .. It is his life-work, in spite of the fact that he himself, as 
regards his personal feeling, is rooted in the eschatological- 
enthusiastic condition of mind, and abides by that.” Mr Myers’ 
beautiful lines are scarcely true to the apostle’s outlook :— 


“Oh that thy steps among the stars would quicken! | 
Oh that thine ears would hear when we are dumb! 
Many the hearts from which the hope shall sicken, 
Many shall faint before thy kingdom come,’—St¢ Paui, p. 24. 


They bear the impress of a wearier age. 


CHAPTER tt 


FORMATIVE INFLUENCES IN ST PAUL’S CON- 
CEPTIONS OF THE LAST THINGS 


IN the preceding chapter we have attempted to show 
that St Paul does not possess anything in the nature 
of a balanced or well-defined system of eschatological 
beliefs. But from the necessity of his Christian 
standpoint, as one who holds an ethical view of the 
world and human life, and as a firm believer in the 
future of the Kingdom of God, that Kingdom which 
has already begun to take shape, he will often have 
to deal with the Last Things. For the moral order 
and purpose of the universe, which have been illumined 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ, must be clearly 
vindicated to the Christian consciousness. Hence, 
although his conceptions of events and processes in 
this obscure realm find an utterance simply as the occa- 
sion prompts, and although no questions as to the due 
proportions or the respective prominence of separate 
subdivisions of Eschatology ever concern the apostle, 
we may be prepared to discover certain fundamental 
lines of thought which usually regulate his eschato- 
logical discussions. Thus we are not dealing with 
casual statements which St Paul has thrown off with- 


out reflection, statements to which he would not assign 
82 


y 
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the weight of firm conviction. Eschatological con- 
siderations, as we have seen, occupy a foremost place 
within his mental horizon. They must have been 
constantly emphasised in his missionary preaching, 
as may be gathered from the letters to the Thessa- 
lonians and Corinthians. Probably the /acune;which 
sometimes puzzle us as we read these discussions, 
could often be filled up by his readers from their 
recollection of his oral instructions. Famous passages 
like 1 Cor. xv. and 2 Cor. v. I-10 are sufficient proof 
that St Paul had devoted careful thought to the events 
of the End. Accordingly, there are certain clear land- 
marks which serve to guide us through the domain 
of his Eschatology. These may come into view, at 
times, in the most isolated fashion. The apostle 
may never have occasion, at least in his extant 
Epistles, to follow out his main positions to their logical 
conclusions. But there is a group of crucial certain- 
ties among the “Things to Come,” round which his 
thought invariably revolves2 They may be roughly 
classified as the Parousia or Final Advent of Christ, 
the Resurrection from the dead, and the Consumma- 
tion of a redeemed and glorified humanity, in which 
the universe reaches the goal of the Divine purpose. 
Obviously, these great conceptions will draw others 
in their train. Death and Eternal Life, the State 
after death, Judgment and Retribution, the Inherit- 
ance of the Saints—all are implicated in the data with 
which he starts, although we cannot forecast, from 
1 Cf. Bornemann on Thessalonians (Meyer, **), p. 534. 
; 2 Titius remarks with justice that St Paul selects for special 
- treatment the two aspects of Eschatology to which a saving 


interest belongs, the Resurrection and the Judgment (involving, 
of course, the Parousia). In each of these he can sum up salva- 


_ tion as a whole (pp. 50, 51). 
: . C 
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their relative importance to ovr minds, the proportions 
which they will assume in the discussions of the 
apostle. es 

As soon as the primary conceptions of which he a 
treats are stated, we recognise that some of them at 
least are common to all systems of religion. In one 
shape or other, eschatological beliefs belong to 
primitive man. In several ancient faiths they occupy 
the forefront. In all they are necessarily interwoven 
with men’s fundamental religious ideas. And they 
will usually be linked to these in their cruder forms.” 
Accordingly, we ought to mark the essential differ- 
ence in origin between them and other prominent 
factors in St Paul’s theology. Justification may be 
taken as an instance in point. No doubt it would be 
true to say that we find the roots of this epoch- 
making doctrine to some extent in the Old Testa- 
ment, and to a greater still in Judaism. The 
righteousness of God and His demand for righteous- 


1 “Eschatological conceptions seem generally, in all 
religions, to belong to the most ancient animistic group of 
ideas ” (Schwally, Leben nach d. Tode, p. 6). 

2 Cf. Jeremias (Babylon.-Assyr. Vorstellungen v. Leben nach 
a. Tode, p. 107): “In no province of religious thought has the 
original Semitic popular tradition so lastingly endured in the 
Old Testament as in the ideas of the fortunes of man after 
death.” See also Davidson on the Old Testament idea of death: 
“This idea is not strictly the teaching of revelation . . . it is 
the popular idea from which revelation starts ; and revelation on 
the question rather consists in exhibiting to us how the pious 
soul struggled with this popular conception and strove to 
overcome it, and how faith demanded and realised .. . its 
demand that the communion with God enjoyed in this life 
should not be interrupted in death” (on Job xiv. 13-15). This 
general consideration is largely normative for the methods of 
Pauline Eschatology, 
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ness in men are paramount ideas in prophets and 
psalmists. And to the Hebrew mind, righteousness 
“js not so much a moral quality as a legal status” 
(W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 72), a judgment 
of God that we are right with Him. In the later 
extra-canonical literature, righteousness according to 
the law is the chief aim of every devout Jew. His 
deeds of obedience procure merit for him with God. 
God weighs his actions in the balances, and one side 
or other prevails. He is accepted or he is con- 
demned.1 It is easy to discover that in these ideas 
we have the mental atmosphere in which St Paul’s 
great doctrine originates. But its centre of gravity 
is wholly changed. So many new factors inter- 
vene, that the transformation of the conception is 
far more conspicuous than its connections with 


pre-existing Jewish thought. Faith in Jesus Christ 


as the sole ground of justification alters so com- 
pletely the older views of the soul’s relation to God, 
that we are ushered into a new world of spiritual 
phenomena. The very terms employed have been 
filled with a fresh content. In essential respects, the 
doctrine has become the converse of its counterpart 
in Judaism. It is natural that it should be otherwise 
_* with the data of St Paul’s Eschatology. While a 
_ truly recreating power has entered that domain also, 
we may still expect to deal largely with current 
beliefs and current imagery. An Eschatology will 
not call so quickly for change as a Theology or a 


1 See, ¢.g., 4 Ezra iii. 34: “Now, therefore, weigh our sins 
and those of the inhabitants of the world on the balance, that it 
may be discovered to which side the turn of the scale inchnes” ; 


% Enoch xli, 1, lxi. 8. Cf Weber, Lehren d. Talmud, pp. 272, 273 


 etal.,; Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie, p. 95. 
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Soteriology. It will adapt itself but slowly to the 
higher stages of spirituality which may have been 
reached in the doctrines of God or salvation. The 
reasons are obvious. Men represent the Last Things 
to their minds by means of pictures. They possess 
a kind of eschatological scenery. This stamps itself 
upon their imagination from childhood. By degrees 
they may fully recognise that it is crude and 
imperfect. But it serves as a rough, working in- 
strument of thought. Meanwhile the more central 
truths within their spiritual vista may have been 
undergoing a silent but essential modification. It 
may be long before it is borne in upon them that 
they must readjust the various positions of their 
tacitly-held theological system for the sake of con- 
gruity. For imagery, unlike abstract thought, is 
exceedingly flexible. And we unconsciously read 
into the familiar pictures the new spiritual signifi- 
cance which has been independently attained. In 
the case of St Paul, we cannot, indeed, overestimate 
the remoulding power of his Christian experience in 
the province of Eschatology. But we shall be better 
able to appreciate the range and depth of the trans- 
formation if we endeavour to realise, in brief outline, 
first, the heritage of belief he carried with him from 
the Old Testament, and second, the Judaistic back- 
ground which must, to some extent, have affected his 
conceptions of the Last Things. 

Before making this attempt (and it can only be 
done within, narrow limits), let us guard against the 
prejudice which often attaches itself to such methods 
of investigation. We have no sympathy with those 


who reduce great factors in the spiritual or intellec- 


tual history of the race to mere bundles of influences 


ss 
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which can be discovered and classified by minute 
analysis. This is dull pedantry. The transcending 
personality is immeasurably greater than all those 
forces which have fostered his development. The 
secret of his mastery among his fellows is just that 
elusive and yet commanding individuality—which 
refuses to be tracked, which welds together in itself 
all that is of worth in its environment, repelling, 
attracting, selecting, transfiguring, impressing upon 
the whole mass of its experience the stamp of its own 
unique power. Yet, on the other hand, it is no dis- 
paragement, even to a master in the science of the 
Divine like St Paul, to take account of the intellectual 
habits amidst which his mind received its bent, to try 
to discover how he dealt with the beliefs and con- 
victions which he found existing, to trace his relation 
to contemporary thought, in order that we may more 
accurately estimate the influence of his personal 
Christian experience. Obviously, the attempt has to 
be made with delicacy and caution, for the workings 
of spiritual forces are not mechanical processes, 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit.” Moreover, it has to be remembered that 
no stage in the religious or ethical development of a 
people is accidental or unimportant. Some investi- 
gators, for example, seem to assume that when they 
have referred a particular view or speculation to later 
Judaism or to the Rabbis, they have thereby proved 
its worthlessness as a normative element in Christian 
theology. It appears to us that this is an utterly un- 
scientific procedure. If we believe in any Divine 
purpose leading on humanity to purer and higher 
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apprehensions of spiritual truth, we must assign no 
secondary place to that movement of thought which 
was the immediate precursor of the religion of the 
New Testament. 

In attempting to estimate the influence of the Old 
Testament on St Paul’s Eschatology, we shall begin 
by noticing more generally the lines along which such 
influences may be traced. 

The Old Testament contains chiefly an Eschatology 
of the zation. In this is revealed the organic con- 
nection of its Eschatology with its theology. Jehovah 
is the God of Israel rather than of the individual 
Israelite. His covenant is made with His people. 
In the Old Testament, the solidarity of the nation 
stands always in the forefront. J/¢ is the unit with 
which Jehovah enters into relations. Hence the ful- 
filment of the Divine purpose, the realising of the 
Divine order, must be looked for on national rather 
than on individual lines.1_ Such facts largely account 
for the absence of any clear or well-defined utterances 
on those problems of the End which have a para- 
mount interest for us. The favourite ideal of the 
prophets is a purified Israel, which, according to some 
of them, shall be the centre of light for the whole 
world? This regenerated kingdom absorbs their 
thoughts on the consummation of all things. Israel 


1 Probably Prof. Charles does not overstate the truth in 
asserting, that “never in Palestinian Judaism, down to, the 
Christian era, did the doctrine of a merely individual im- 
mortality appeal to any but a few isolated thinkers” (Emcycl. 
Biblica, i. col. 1347). 

2 This is the view of Micah iv. 1,2; Isaiah ii. 2-4; xi. 9, 10. 
On the other hand, Amos, Hosea, and Joel seem to restrict the 


future blessedness to their own people. See Drummond, Jewish 
Messiah, pp. 186 ff. 
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shall become in the fullest sense God’s people, and 
He will be their God. The scene of the perfected 
theocracy is this earth, often conceived as renewed 
and glorified (Isa. Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22)1 An era of 
unbroken felicity fills up the horizon. Probably to 
their minds it is eternal. For, as Dr Davidson was 
wont to express it, the events they ascribed to the 
Messianic age were equivalent to those which we 
assign to the time following the Second Advent: 
There is no zeyminus ad quem in that epoch. From ¥ 
another point of view, the kingdom is really synony- 
mous with heaven. For God’s presence is enjoyed 
in it without let or hindrance. 

Different writers present varying pictures of the’ 
events which lead up to the establishment of the 
Divine order. In some the figure of the Messianic 
King occupies a prominent place. This is true, ag., 
of Isaiah (xi. 1), Micah (v. 2), and Zechariah (ix. 9). In 
the second part of Isaiah, the Servant of the Lord is 
the great instrument of Jehovah’s operations. But 
most of the prophetic writers agree in ushering in the 
crisis of transformation by a definite event, the Day 
of the Lord. For Jehovah’s own presence and work- 
ing are the most inspiring of all Messianic hopes (so 
Dr Davidson), This is a day of judgment, and also 
of vindication. Its character, like all manifestations 
of Jehovah, is ethical. It comes laden with terror 
and destruction for the enemies of God: it marks out 
for favour and salvation His chosen people. It is 


- 1 Such a conception is true to a typical dogma of Apocalyptic 
which affirms that the end is to be like the beginning. Cf 
Barn. vi. 3; (dob, rod 7a 2oxara ws Ta mpra. See Gunkel on 4 
Ezra vii. 11 (in Kautzsch), and cf. Enoch xlv. 5; Jub. iv. 26; 
4 Ezra vii. 75 e¢ al.; and Volz, of. czt., pp. 296, 297. 
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the day when the Divine purposes, which have been 
slowly ripening, come to maturity. From that time 
forward the new reign of righteousness is firmly 
established, whether God, or His vicegerent, the 
Messiah, be directly conceived as Ruler. (On the 
parallel existence of these two conceptions in O.T., 
see Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 311, 312.) 
Old Testament writers depict this epoch in glowing 
colours, but the details are vague, and the outlines more 
or less fluctuating. It is obvious that we need not 
expect to find any coherent forecasts of the zz7e when 
these decisive occurrences shall break in upon the 
common order of human life. It is characteristic of 
the prophetic vision, to compress great moments within 
a brief space (so Dr Davidson). But the prophets had 
their expectations heightened when they saw rapid 
and crucial movements shaping themselves in the 
history of their nation. Sudden revolutions and 
catastrophes, overwhelming disasters like the Baby- 
lonian invasion and conquest, seemed to portend a 
speedy intervention of the Divine arm. At such times, 
when the bulk of their fellow-countrymen had already 
begun to recognise the punishment of their stubborn 
sinfulness, the hopes of the prophets were bound up 
with the righteous remnant (eg. Isa. vi. 13), the holy 
kernel of the nation, of whose existence they were 
assured, and who must ultimately form the nucleus 
of the realised Kingdom of God. Now, however 
nationalistic their conception of the Kingdom might 
be in its earlier stages, such a limitation was bound to 
be ultimately transcended. Their contact with the 
great empires of Assyria and Babylon must have 
immensely widened their conception of the world. 
And already the germ of universalism was to be 
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found in the intimate relation between their Eschato- 
logy and their Theology. The great spiritual fact, 
which was the basis of their faith, the uzty of God, 
must finally lead them to its corollary, the unity of 
mankind. And the rule of God being, necessarily, 
a righteous rule, there must follow the idea of a 
moral renovation of humanity.1 We can see, there- 
fore, how all along their conceptions of the Last 
Things contained the potentiality of a world-wide 
application: how the way was being prepared for 
more transcendental conceptions of Judgment and 
Salvation. 

There is no lack of material, as is evident, for 
reconstructing in a rough fashion the general pro- 
phetic picture of the End, or rather, final epoch—a 
picture which, in its main outlines, we can trace also 
in the Psalms. Its original basis, the conviction that 
the scene of God’s Kingdom will be a regenerated 
earth; that its centre will be the holy city Jerusalem ; 
that from thence God, or His representative the 
Messianic King,? will rule in wisdom and righteous- 
ness and mercy over Israel and those Gentiles who 
have come to the light which shines from Zion—this 
_ conviction will necessarily involve the use of imagery 
derived from human experience.2 No doubt the 
prophets themselves are often conscious that their 


1 Cf Davidson in .D.B., iv. 121; Drummond, /ew7sh 
Messiah, p. 328. 

2 It is interesting to note the rarity of the Messianic idea in 
the literature of the Maccabezean period. Apparently the 
triumph of the Maccabees satisfied the popular hopes. It was 
the experience of hardship and calamity that followed, which 
__ kindled the Messianic Hope throughout the nation as a whole. 

__ Of. Drummond, af. céz., p. 269. 
3 “The moral and religious element is the essential part of 
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images are only inadequate approximations to the 
truth lying within their field of vision, for the trans- 
figured earth and the new Jerusalem will be the home 
of spiritual forces, expressions of the Divine energy, 
such as men have never dreamed of. Still, the 
features of the picture will be essentially anthropo- 
morphic; the sounding of the trumpet, which 
summons to the great assize; the Theophany itself, 
with its awe-inspiring accompaniments of fire and 
tempest and glowing clouds; the voice of thunder, 
which will shake the earth; the valley of Hinnom, 
where the bodies of the slain shall be consumed in 
heaps, or left a prey to the worms. No other setting 
could so vividly have represented to their contempo- 
raries the terrific realities of judgment and retribution, 
and the consummation of blessedness for all who 
have been faithful to their covenant with Jehovah. 
May we not say that it is almost impossible to give 
practical value at any time to the conceptions of the 
final transcendent processes of God’s moral order, 
without calling to our aid the ordinary human realisa- 
tions of penalty and judgment ? 

The prophecies of the Book of Daniel may be 
regarded as standing by themselves in this connec- 
tion. They belong to that influential department of 
Jewish literature known as Afocalyptic. They are 
concerned almost exclusively with the events of the 
End. They deal in a mysterious, perhaps one might 
the prophecy, the form in which it’is to verify itself is secondary. 
The form was of the nature of an embodiment, a projection or 
construction, and the materials of which the fabric was reared 


were those lying to the hand of the prophet in each successive 
age” (Davidson, of. cz¢., p. 126). 


1 Closely parallel are the Visions of Zechariah (see Smend, 


Alttest. Religionsgeschichte, p, 473). 
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say, in an esoteric manner, with those movements of 
history which lead up to the manifestation of the 
kingdom of the saints of the Most High. In an 
exceedingly compressed form, the fortunes of the 
chosen people, as these are moulded by the sway of 
successive foreign princes, are traced throughe group 
of symbolic visions. In chap. xi, certain remark- 
able characteristics are ascribed to some of the most 
impious heathen kings, gross irreligion and daring 
sacrilege and overweening insolence, which appear to 
the seer’s mind as the culmination of an almost super- 
human wickedness. The colours of this picture’ seem 
to have made a profound impression on readers of 
the prophecy, for, as we shall discover, they reappear 
frequently in the apocalyptic tradition, and supply a 
setting for some of the most obscure of St Paul’s 
eschatological forebodings. 

Even from this meagre outline, which will be filled 
in, more or less, in subsequent chapters, we receive a 
glimpse of the eschatological background which lies 
behind the religious thought of St Paul. It is, indeed, 
a current fashion to minimise his relation to the 
ancient Scriptures of his people, as compared with his 
indebtedness to the teachings of post-canonical 
Judaistic literature, in its various branches. Thus, 
eg. Weizsacker: “The same apostle, who freed 
the oldest Christianity from the limitations of the 
Jewish people and its religion, has, perhaps, chiefly 
contributed, on another side, to retain the Jewish | 
spirit in it” (Apostol. Zeitalter, p. 105). We must 
understand here by the “Jewish spirit,” that which 
prevailed in the Rabbinic circle in which St Paul 

received his early training. Now, as we shall have 
frequent occasion to show, his writings reveal every 
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here and there affinities with his native environment. 
But the remarkable fact remains that these affinities 
are largely superficial, that they disclose themselves 
at the circumference rather than at the centre of his 
thought. It is the spzrit of his religion which is 
essentially alien to contemporary Judaism and in 
profound harmony with the prophets and psalmists 
of the Old Testament. In this he is a true follower 
of his Master. Jesus also felt in His deepest con- 
sciousness the enduring significance of the Divine 
revelation as contained in the Old Testament. He 
recognised its permanent elements, and used them in 
His own presentation of spiritual truth. He found in 
the spirit of prophetism the genuine evidence of a 
direct fellowship with God, and hence a discernment 
of the eternal principles of the Divine operation. St 
Paul occupies a similar standpoint. We know, 
indeed, that the apostle employed Scripture proofs, 
repeatedly, according to the fashion of his time, 
regarding the original historical sense of passages as 
of minor importance in comparison with their bearing 
on the facts of the Christian dispensation (¢,¢., Rom. 
iv. 24, xv.2; 1 Cor. x.11).1 But-this is a phenomenon 
of superficial importance as compared with his far- 
reaching appreciation of the inward vitality of the 
prophetic religion? He is able to lay aside the 
fantastic imaginations and the pedantic hair-splitting 
which have obscured so much that is of high ethical 
worth in Rabbinic theology. As the true successor 
of the great prophets, who has discovered in the 
Christian revelation the summing up and attainment 
of their highest ideals, he 1s equipped by the very 


1 See Clemen, S.X., 1902, p. 178 ff 
2 Cf. Heinrici on 2 Corinthians (Meyer, ® 1900), p. 451. 
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possession of their spirit for the world-embracing 
vocation of missionary to the nations. The truth is 
that his conversion seems to have sent him back with 
fresh vision to the Old Testament. However ready 
he shows himself to emphasise the preparatory, 
pedagogic purpose of the law enshrined in it, he 
assimilates by an inherent sympathy its most lofty 
Spiritual doctrines, and esteems them with an 
intensified devotion, just because their deepest and 
perennial significance dawns upon him in the light of 
his fellowship with the Lord. Here and there he may 
make a purely dialectic use of passages for argument’s 
sake, a use so foreign to our habits of thought that we 
are apt to do injustice to a man whose reverence for 
the Divine revelation was as profound as his spiritual 
life. To realise his genuine sympathy with the purest 
strain in Old Testament religion, we have only to 
compare him with subtle thinkers like Philo, with 
ardent enthusiasts like the Jewish apocalyptic 
writers, or with devout Christians like the Apostolic 
Fathers. This man, from the vantage-ground which 
he has found in Christ, recognises in prophet and 
psalmist real mediators of God’s self-disclosure 
to mankind. While the stream of Divine revelation 
has been infinitely deepened and broadened, it has 
not left the rivulets of prophetic inspiration to 
stagnate in isolated pools. 

It need hardly be said that the apostle has trans- 
formed the prophetic ideas of the Old Testament 
under the influence of the new Christian revelation. 
Thus the culmination of the Providential development 
is found in Jesus Christ, the crucified and risen Son 
of God, in whom all things are finally summed up 


(Eph. i. 10). Acceptance in the day of judgment is 
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determined by men’s attitude to the Gospel of 
Christ (Rom. iv. 25, v. 8-10, xiv. 9, 18; 1 Cor. iii. 11). 
Hence, of course, it follows that all national restric- 
tions have vanished. For “there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male or female.” All are “one man in Christ Jesus” 
(Gal. iii. 28). But this higher stage in the knowledge 
of God to which men have been called in no way 
conflicts for the apostle’s mind with the pro- 
phetic principle. It is the copestone of the great 
edifice of salvation. Therefore it is not too much, 
we believe, to assert that St Paul has rediscovered 
the Old Testament for himself as a Christian, 
and the Church has inherited the benefits of his 
discovery. 

The Old Testament has furnished the apostle with 
a remarkable teleology. Strangely enough, he makes 
scanty use of that expression for the new Divine order 
which crystallised the deepest conceptions of the 
prophets, and was so frequently found upon the lips 
of Jesus—the Kingdom of God. Yet the terms in his 
Epistles which perhaps most nearly express its mean- 
ing, cwrnpia and €«j), are much more closely linked 
to the Old Testament standpoint than might at first 
sight appear. In our next chapter we shall examine 
the conception of wy in detail, and its Old Testament 
basis will then become abundantly clear. We have 
already observed that cwrypia and its cognates seem 
uniformly, with St Paul, to have an eschatological 
significance. The beginning of the saving process, 
indeed, may be so described, and any particular stage 
in its development. But in his use of the term the 
apostle, as we have sought to show, keeps ever in 
view the events of the last time, more especially the 
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opyn Geo, “the wrath of God,” which must form part 
of the revelation (a7oxadvWis) of the exalted Lord. 
Salvation, in its full sense, is final deliverance from 
the Divine wrath and judgment. For St Paul, as 
for all the earliest Christians, the Day of the Lord is 
as cogent a reality as for the ancient prophets. The 
Incarnation has by no means made it superfluous. 
Rather has its meaning received new clearness. For 
men are now ina position to give definiteness to its 
conditions. Christ is to be the Mediator of the 
Divine judgment on sin. Sin culminates in the rejec- 
tion of Him whom God has sent. Salvation is the 
ultimate deliverance, wrought through faith in Christ 
as the Redeemer, from the penal consequences of 
men’s disobedience to God. This decisive cwrnpia, 
with all the blissful consequences which flow from it 
both now and hereafter, may be justly termed a 
Pauline equivalent for the Kingdom of God. It 
belongs to the community of believers. It is realised 
now, so far as that is possible under the conditions of 
earthly life, in the Christian brotherhood. Already 
it is their possession ideally. From the Parousia 
- onwards, all restrictions shall have been removed. 
4 And the saints will enter on their eternal heritage, 
which is fw aiwvos. 

Thus the Day of the Lord, which for the prophets 
was to be the inauguration of the new era, continues 

to hold its prominence in St Paul. And he has no _ , 
hesitation, more especially in his earlier Epistles, in 
__using the ancient imagery to describe its accompani- 
-, ments. Noteworthy instances occur in the Epistles to 
_ the Thessalonians. There we find a veritable mosaic, 
of quotations from, and reminiscences of, the Old 
Testament, the books chiefly drawn upon being 
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Isaiah and Daniel. God’s Son is to come from 
heaven with all His holy ones. Cf Zech. xiv. 5; 
Dan. vii. 13.1 -He is to descend with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel and the trumpet of God. 
Cf Isa. “xxvils 135 Exod. xix. 511; tay aati, sre 
The Day of the Lord will surprise them as a thief in 
the night. Cf Joel ii. 1-11, especially ver. 9. The 
Lord Jesus is to be revealed from heaven in flaming 
fire. Cf say Ixvie 155 Pso-xviliGs i xod) xxiv ale 
Deut. iv. 24. He takes vengeance on them that 
know not God. Cf Isa. xxxv. 4; Jer. x. 25. They 
are punished with destruction from the face of 
the Lord and from the glory of His power. Cf 
Isa. ii. 10. He shall be glorified in His saints. Cf 
Isa. Ixvi. 5, xlix. 3; Ps. lxviii. ad cenit? 


1 The O.T. parallels throughout our discussion must be 
examined in the LXX. For, as a general rule, St Paul used 
the Greek Bible. 

2 This parallel is peculiarly remarkable. 

3 Bornemann (on 2 Thess. ii. 6-10) supposes that verses 76- 
10@ are a portion (perhaps altered here and there) of an early 
Christian psalm or hymn. The following is a remarkable group 
of parallels which he gives to show the O.T. basis of the 
passage :— 


Isa, Ixi. 2 — 2 Thess. i. 6, 7, Io. 
Isa. lxvi.4f.,14f. — 2 Thess. i. 6, 8 
Lam. iii, 63 — 2 Thess. i. 6. 
Obad. 15 — 2 Thess. i. 6. 

Isa. lxiii, 4, 7 _ 2 Thess. i. 6. 

Isa, xix. 20 —_— 2 Thess, i. 6. 

Isa, lix. 18 _ 2 Thess. i. 6. 

Jer. xxv. 12 — 2 Thess. i. 8. 

Isa, xxix. 6 — 2 Thess. i. 8. 

Isa. iv. 2 ff. —_— 2 Thess, i. Io. 
Ezek. xxxviii. 23 — 2 Thess. i. Io, 12. 
Ezek. xxxiv. 8 — 2 Thess. i. 5, 6. 
Ps, Ixxviii, 6 — 2 Thess. i. 8. 
Dan, vii. 9, 21 f, _ 2 Thess. i. 10, Ir, 
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The portrayal of the “man of lawlessness” in — 
2 Thess. ii, whatever other elements it may contain, 
has certainly modelled many of its features on various 
passages in Daniel. Notable parallels to the passage 
will be found in Dan. xi. 30 to end, v. 20, 23, vii. 25, 
Vili. 23-25. This last reference is suggestive. In the 
LXX. of Dan. viii. 23-25 (both versions) we have the 
picture of a king who shall arise “when their sins are 
fulfilled” (aAynpouuévoy Tov auapTiav avtov). The 
filling up of the tale of their sins is the signal for a 


terrible crisis. Here we come upon one of the most 


marked points of contact between St Paul’s expecta- 
tion of the Parousia and the Old Testament. It is 
instructive for his whole point of view. At the time 
when the letters to the Thessalonians were written, 
the apostle appears to have been peculiarly impressed 
by the attitude of his own nation towards the Gospel. 
Not only did they refuse to accept the message of 
salvation for themselves, but in heathen cities like 
Thessalonica and elsewhere they stirred up the 
inhabitants against the Christian missionaries, Their 
methods were so shameful and their enmity so bitter, 


_ that Paul saw in their conduct a sort of concentration 
of the spirit of evil. In his view, they were wholly 


Isa. xlix. 3 _ 2 Thess. i, Io, 12. 
Ezek, xxxix, 21 — 2 Thess, i. Io. 
Ezek, xxxv. 4 _ 2 Thess. i. 6. 

Jer. xv. 25 _ 2 Thess. i. 8. 

Isa. iv. 5 — 2 Thess. i, 9. 

Isa. ii. 10 — 2 Thess. i. 9. 
Ezek. xxviil. 22 — 2 Thess, i. Io, 12. 


Possibly we have here some evidence for Weizsacker’s hypo- 
thesis that St Paul “arranged a kind of system of doctrine in 


- the form of proofs from Scripture for use in giving instruction” 


(Apost. Zettalter, p. 113 ; see also p. 119). 
D 
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ripe for judgment: the wrath had come upon them 
to the full (¢¢0acev 4 opyn eis TO TéAos). Everything 
seemed to await the direct intervention of God. Of 
course there were other elements in his experience 
which helped to quicken St Paul’s expectation of the 
Parousia, as we shall discover in chap. ili. The posi- 
tion under review, however, is absolutely true to the 
prophetic standpoint. For to the minds of the 
prophets the rapid development of spiritual forces in 
any direction seemed to presage the Day of the Lord. 
At the same time, it is important to note that this 
Christian adaptation of the prophetic outlook is 
largely confined to the predominantly missionary 
Epistles. It is much less marked, for example, in the 
letters to Corinth, where the apostle has to deal with 
a quick-witted, argumentative community, who have 
intellectual difficulties on eschatological questions 
such as the Resurrection No doubt the Mace- 
donians were a simpler people, and St Paul finds it 
fitting to set the events of the End before them by 
the help of impressive imagery. Probably in this 
direction rather than in that of a development of the 
apostle’s views, we may look for an explanation of the 
diversity in his presentation of eschatological concep- 
tions. 

We have been considering the influence of the Old 
Testament upon St Paul in one or two of its aspects, 
from the side of its Eschatology of the nation. This 
may perhaps appear to us of secondary interest, as 
compared with the final condition of the individual, 
All recent discussions of the subject have taught us 
how we must approach the Old Testament treatment 
of immortality and its cognate conceptions. The 


‘ We do not ignore such passages as 1 Cor. vii. 25-31. 
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best scholars are agreed that not until a late date in 
the history of religious thought in Israel did such 
questions appeal for discussion! At the first glance, 
a fact like this seems to place the religion of which 
it is true on a lower level than the faiths of con- 
temporary peoples, which reveal many highly- 
developed conceptions of the life after death. But 
such a conclusion is by no means warranted. Other 
elements in the religion must be taken into account. 
Thus, in Egypt, as Wiedemann points out, we have 
“the unique spectacle of one of the most elaborate 
forms of the doctrine of immortality side by side 
with the most elementary conception of higher 
beings ever formulated by any people” (Axcent 
Egyptian Doct. of Immortality, p. 2). That is the 
precise converse of the condition of belief in Israel. 
The prophetic conception of God is marvellously pure 
and lofty. He is pre-eminently the Living and the | 
Holy One. He fills existence as they know it. The 
supreme question of religion is their actual attitude 
towards Him. The enjoyment of His favour, as that 
was evidenced by a happy and prosperous life, they 
regarded as their highest boon. Length of days and 
material blessedness were the rewards of righteous- 
ness and obedience. This earthly life was precious 
as the scene of fellowship with Jehovah. The dreary, 
shadowy existence in Sheol? meant the privation of 


1 Jeremias suggestively points out that, in the case of the 
peoples of the Euphrates valley, “occupation with the claims of 
this world absorbed all their religious interest. There is no 
room for that painful reflection and philosophising as to the 
Whence and Whither of the soul, which was so characteristic of 
the Egyptian people” (Babylon.-Assyr. Vorstellungen, p. 2). 

2 Probably the original popular notion was that of the family 
grave, as indicated, ¢.g., by the recurrence of the phrase, “he 
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that and all other privileges. Only the living could 
praise God. The dead were shut out from access to 
Him in the-land of silence. But as reflection on 
human life and destiny was deepened, perplexing 
problems forced themselves on earnest minds. On 
the one hand, the trials of righteous men, and the 


good fortune of many who were ungodly, undermined — 


the simple and straightforward theory of religion 
which had been prevalent. Facts refused to square 
with it. Thus there arose the intellectual and moral 
demand for a future order of things, in which the 
apparent inequalities of the present should be 
adjusted, in which righteousness should be recom- 
pensed and evil visited with punishment. The 


reference of this spiritual balancing of accounts to a~ 


future life which was ultimately arrived at, is scarcely 
enunciated in the Old Testament, although in the 
Book of Job and several Psalms most significant 
hints and foreshadowings of it are apparent. In the 
epoch of the canonical writings it seems still to be 
assigned to a purified State existing under earthly 
conditions, in which the sway of God is supreme. 
But from another standpoint, a closer approximation 
was made to the New Testament conception of 
immortality. In various Psalms, notably the six- 
teenth, the forty-ninth, and the seventy-third, we find 
remarkable expressions of confidence in God.! The 
godly in Old Testament times had reached a 
was gathered to his fathers.” Gradually there arose the concep- 
tion of a “unified realm of shadows,” “the house of meeting 


for all living” (Job xxx. 23) See Bertholet, Zsraelitische 
Vorstellungen v. Zustand nach da. Tode, p. 18. 

! We are scarcely prepared to believe, with Charles, that for 
the authors of Pss. xlix. and Ixxiii. Sheol is the future abode of 
the wicked only, and heaven of the righteous (Zschatology, pp. 
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marvellously vivid sense of the Divine fellowship. 
The full emphasis of their piety was laid upon this 
experience. It determined their philosophy of life: 
They possessed a unique sensitiveness to the Divine 
presence.” It was no metaphor in their religion. 
Now this intense realisation of the nearness of the 
spiritual world in the present would largely account 
for their slowness in attaining a full-fledged doctrine 
of immortality. But it forms also the basis of those 
yearning utterances in the Psalms which we have 
mentioned. As they became more self-conscious, 
more introspective, the horror of death grew upon 
them. The cessation of all activity, bodily, intellec- 
tual, spiritual ; the nerveless and phantom-like exist- 
ence of the under-world becamea grim nightmare. And 
the deeper their religious consciousness, the more 
profoundly they were affected. To conceive ofa state 
in which they should be isolated from God, in which 
communion with Him was impossible—that was the 
bitterest element in their notion of Sheol. And so 
by the sheer force of their religious vitality they are 


73, 74). They do indeed recognise clearly the distinction 
between the righteous and the ungodly, but the emphasis of 
: their hope is not laid upon the escaping from punishment and 
" the attaining to bliss. It is the thought of overcoming death, 
the common lot of men, and the conviction that their life of 
fellowship with God will not be interrupted, which buoys up 
their souls. The Psalms contain no material for such detailed 
conceptions as Charles would derive. 
1 Cf. the apt words of Dr Salmond: “It (z.e. the O.T.) deals 
a not with what man zs, but with what he is to God” (Christian 
: Doct. of Immortality, De2L7) 
‘2 “The consciousness of God (in the OT); is God’s giving 
Himself in the consciousness” (Davidson, 1.D.B., i. p. 741). 
3 In the Babylonian religion, “the blessedness of the pious 
is fellowship with the gods: abandonment by the gods is the 
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catried past the current, popular beliefs, and crave an 
unbroken union with God. Not only so, but their 
deepest experience and their confidence as “ covenant 
members of the theocracy,” assure them of such a rela- 
tion. Their forecast of the future may be vague enough, 
but they refuse to contemplate an interruption of the 
Divine fellowship by death, Even if God cannot 
abide with them through death, He will by some 
merciful provision ransom them from it. This belief 
is, to allintents and purposes, a belief in immortality.’ 
It is the inevitable result of their religious develop- 
ment. For “immortality is the corollary of religion. 
If there be religion, z.e. if God be, there is immortality, 
not of the soul, but of the whole personal being of 
man, Ps. xvi. 9” (Davidson, /od, p. 296). It is easy to 
see how this conviction prepared the way for the 
doctrine of the Resurrection on its more spiritual side. 
There were, indeed, various influences which led to 
the formation of this great conception. Some ofthese 
will come before us in our brief survey of the eschato- 
logical development of Judaism, and among them will 
be found several elements which do not possess a 
directly religious value. For there is possible a 
view of the Resurrection which leaves it little more 
than a piece of eschatological scenery. Such was 
not the conception which takes a central place in 
the teaching of St Paul. It touched his religious 
life in its deepest essence, communion of life with the 
punishment ofthe wicked. . . . The certainty of being snatched 
from the saving hand of the gods in death is the bitterest drop 
in the cup of death” (Jeremias, of. czZ. pp. 46, 48). 

1 It may be truly said that when the ideas of “ communion 
with God” and “life” become synonymous, the religious belief 


in immortality is already there. See Schultz, 0.7. Theol. (E, 
Tr.), li. p. 82. 
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risen Christ. But that experience upon which all 
his hopes of the future were based, is really the crown- 
ing development of the remarkable conviction which 
finds expression in the Old Testament psalm: “I 
have set the Lord always before me: because He is at 
my right hand, I shall not be moved. Therefore my 
heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: my flesh also 
shall dwell in safety. For Thou wilt not leave my 
soul to Sheol ; neither wilt Thou suffer thy godly (or 
beloved) one to see the pit” (Ps. xvi. 8-10). 

Perhaps enough has been said to indicate generally 
the lines on which both the direct and the indirect 
influence of Old Testament conceptions of the Last 
Things upon the mind and speculation of St Paul 
may be expected to reveal themselves. Separate 
details will frequently demand consideration in subse- 
quent chapters. One caution, however, ought to be 
noted before we pass from this subject. There can 
be little doubt that St Paul, as we shall try to show 
later, was powerfully influenced by the apostolic tradi- 
tion of the eschatological teaching of Jesus. This is 
revealed, for example, with remarkable clearness in 
those passages which we have singled out as inti- 
mately related to the prophetic teaching. The most 
striking instance is to be found in 2 Thessalonians ii. 
The parallels between that chapter and the discourse 
of Jesus on the Last Things, as reported in Matt. 
xxiv. (and parallels), are unmistakable. Cf 2 Thess. 
ii. I with Matt. xxiv. 31, ii. 2 with xxiv. 6, ii. 3 with 


1 The sense of vagueness of which we are conscious in the 
utterances of the above-quoted Psalms, is due to the fact that 
the eternal fellowship with God to which they point is conceived 

tr not so much Zost-temporally, as rather super-temporally. See 
4 Kleinert, S.X., 1895, p. 726, 
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xxiv. 12, 4, ii. 4 with xxiv. 15, ii. 9 with xxiv. 24. 
It is no exaggeration to say that Matt. xxiv. is the 
most instructive commentary on the chapter before 
us. It may be difficult to determine in what form 
this material lay before St Paul, but it is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that he was familiar with it.? 
No doubt the eschatological utterances of Jesus must 
have constituted a prominent element in the apostolic 
preaching and instruction. Perhaps no portion of the 
tradition of His ministry would appeal so powerfully 
to Christian circles, at a time when to believers the 
end of the age seemed imminent. Thus there is 
always the possible hypothesis that St Paul availed 
himself of the conceptions and the imagery of Old 
Testament Eschatology partly through the medium 
of the sayings of Jesus. But many of his applica- 
tions of the earlier ideas are so distinctive, that we 
may safely attribute them to a patient and careful 
study of prophets and psalmists in the Greek version 
of the Old Testament. We lay stress on the verszon 
because, to an extent not yet sufficiently recognised, 
the thought of St Paul, and not merely his language, 
has been profoundly moulded by the LXX. Perhaps 
this is most apparent in a noteworthy subdivision of 
his eschatological speculation; we mean, the psy- 
chology which lies at its foundation, In the strictest 
sense, indeed, the apostle has no system of psy- 
chology.? And it is vain to attempt to construct one? 

' The curious position has been assumed (e.g. by Bousset), 
_ that Matt. xxiv. is to be explained by 2 Thess. ii. (see The Antv- 
christ Legend, p. 23). This is surely one of the paradoxes of 
New Testament criticism. 

2 This holds good of the Biblical writers as a whole. As Dr 
Davidson expressed it, Biblical “ Psychology” is a part of its 
ethics. It is not a physiology of the mind. 

* An example may be found in Simon’s Psychologie d. Ap. 
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But he was deeply interested in the mental and 
spiritual basis of religious experience. He was 
obliged to reflect on those functions of the inner life 
of man to which Divine influences attached them- 
selves. He is in no sense scientific in his use of 
psychological terms. And if we presuppose-or expect 
a rigorous terminology, we shall often miss his mean- 
ing. But he must employ an analysis of the religious 
consciousness, and his usage is closely related to the 
Old Testament, especially as it is interpreted by its 
Greek translators. In treating of St Paul’s funda- 
mental conceptions of the Last Things, we shall 
require to examine his use of such important terms 
as vWux7, mvevua, vous, and others; and in order to 
appreciate the special aspects under which he views 
their content, it will be always needful to keep in 
touch with the Old Testament, bearing’ in mind that 
the apostle has used, for the most part, the Septuagint 
translation. It seems to us fairly clear that Hellenic 
and even Hellenistic influences play a small part in 
his psychological conceptions as compared with the 
tradition of the Old Testament, slightly modified 
by its adaptation to a Greek terminology. 

We have already emphasised the fact, that at times 
the influence of the Old Testament upon St Paul’s 
eschatological thought must probably be conceived 
as mediated by the teaching of Jesus. A similar 
hypothesis might be put forward, as we bring within 
our view another great epoch of religious thought 
with which the apostle stood in close contact, namely 


Paulus, Gottingen, 1897. Simon approaches the Epistles from | 
a definite, philosophical standpoint, and uses their material in 

accordance with his psychological scheme. ‘The discussion 

sheds little new light on the thought of the apostle. 
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that of Judaism. It may be difficult to decide how 
far Judaism was a direct channel of Old Testament 
influence for St Paul. And the question is really 
of little importance. But it immediately touches our 
investigation to inquire to what extent the apostle 
was affected by the conceptions of the Last Things 
current among his contemporaries It is reasonable 
to expect that the atmosphere in which he was trained 
must have had a permanent meaning for his thinking.” 
The profoundest spiritual genius is, to some degree, 
a product of his surroundings. That fact in no sense 
collides with a genuine inspiration. For the Divine 
Spirit never works, so far as His operations are 
disclosed to us, independently of human thought, 
The highest spiritual truth must ever resemble a gem 
in a setting (ff 2 Cor. iv. 7). The setting cannot 
possess the same worth as the precious jewel it 
encloses, yet without it the jewel would be lost, or 
damaged, or prevented from being worn. We know 
with some accuracy the nature of St Paul’s environ- 
ment. He was educated as a Pharisee. The Rabbi 
at whose feet he sat as a pupil was Gamaliel, the first 

1 The discussion of this subject in Thackeray’s Relation of 
St Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought (London, 1900), pp. 
98-135, is rather a collection of notes than a coherent investiga- 


tion. The truth is, that Judaistic influences cannot be treated 
in severance from the other elements in the Eschatology of the 
apostle. 

2 Dr Bruce appears to us to have overstated the truth when 
he says: “On no subject, perhaps, was Paul, in his way of 
thinking, more a man of his time than on that of Eschatology” 
(Expfos., iv. 10, p. 300). This applies almost exclusively to the 
framework. The spirit and central principles of his esehato- 
logical conceptions were totally divergent from those of 
Pharisaism. ‘Weare all men of our time as regards the drapery 
in which we clothe our ideas of the Last Things, 
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of the seven famous teachers who were distinguished 
by the title Aaddan (“our Master”), and grandson of 
the celebrated Hillel. It would be unwise to lay too 
much stress on Gamaliel’s personal idiosyncrasies, 
in estimating his influence on Paul. Tradition tells 
us that he was versed in Greek literature, an uncommon 
accomplishment for a Pharisee. This is borne out, 
perhaps, by the account of his tolerant attitude 
towards the Christians in the book of Acts, an account 
suspected by Baur on the ground of the persecuting 
zeal displayed by his pupil. A judgment of this 
kind reveals the dangers to which the critic is exposed 
in endeavouring to trace the influence of one mind 
upon another. It is much easier to tabulate probable 
points of contact under certain definite headings, than 
to follow out those subtle hints of shaping forces 
which are the truest indications of indebtedness of 
thought. It is possible that, under Gamaliel’s tuition, 
St Paul may have moved in a larger air than some 
of his contemporaries. But at best, there was a 
Pharisaic tradition which would be normative for his 
earlier theology. 

It has been pointed out on a preceding page (p. 49), 
that the apostle goes back to Danzel for many features 
in one, at least, of his eschatological pictures. But 
Daniel belongs toa class of writings which had gained 
a great vogue in the time of our Lord, and long before 
that. Jewish apocalyptic literature is a species of 
the genus prophecy. It is by no means accidental 
that its products did not appear until after the era 
of the great prophets. A profound and inspiring 
religious literature must necessarily be the result of 

-_ an intense and far-reaching spiritual movement ina 
| nation or community. It is a spontaneous creation, 
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It is the expression of a new kindling of spiritual 
intuition. It endures as a commanding type. But 
after the movement has done its work, after its vital 
energy has been diffused, there usually follows a 
period of greater or less stagnation. There are 
always earnest minds concerned about the spiritual 
prosperity of their time, and they attempt, by a pro- 
cess of reflection, to tread in the footsteps of their 
predecessors. They have a model to imitate. They 
can copy the phrases, and to some extent, the thoughts 
of the former days, but the inspiration is lacking. 
Weare conscious of an artificiality in the whole stand- 
point of the apocalyptic writers. It is prophecy 
severed from history. The Old Testament prophets 


follow the track of movements, beginning to reveal ~ 


themselves in the present, out into the future, inter- 
preting the development by their insight into the 
eternal moral principles of the Divine operation, 
which they have gained by their experience of history 
and their fellowship with God. The apocalyptic 
writers turn the history of the past and present into 
prophecy, by mechanical methods. This they place 
in the mouth of some seer of the bygone ages, Enoch, 
or Moses, or Baruch. They recognise the doleful 
experiences of their own people. They are sadly 
conscious of their present prostration as a nation. 
Their political life is gone. They are only a down- 
trodden religious community. As individuals, also, 
they are exposed to suffering, in spite of their acknow- 
ledgment of the true God. Yet amidst all their 
depression, the amazing characteristic which has been 
a permanent possession of this indomitable people, 
comes to the rescue and asserts itself. Their hopeful- 
ness cannot be quenched. ‘To the ancient seers of the 


f 
it 
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Apocalypses has been granted a glimpse into the 
age-long development of the secret purposes of God. 
The calamitous experiences of this present world, in 
which righteousness seems to be crushed and god- 
lessness to triumph, are not the conclusion of the 
whole matter. In direct antithesis to this AZon there 
is the new Aon, “the world to come.” In it both 
the righteous community and the righteous indi- 
vidual will be recompensed according to their deeds. 
No doubt there is a terrible obverse side to the com- 
ing retribution, for a woeful fate awaits the sinner, 
and sin is the transgression of the Divine law. But 
this apprehension is seldom found in the earlier 
Apocalyptists! They console themselves with the 
hope of eternal life. 

The apocalyptic writers, to use Prof. Charles’s 
expression, really present “a Semitic philosophy of 
religion” (Book of Enoch, p. 23). Thus righteous 
individuals can find comfort in the knowledge that 
their trials are only part of a universal plan of God.? 


1 See Gunkel (in Kaudzsch), pp. 338, 339. He connects with 
this thought the feelings of St Paul before his conversion. 

2 See Gunkel, of. ci¢., p. 357. Bousset, Ofenbarung Johannis 
(Meyer, °), p. 5, has the interesting suggestion that the Judaistic 
- conception of the world “as a unified whole, developing accord- 
ing to definite laws, was derived by Judaism from the outlook 
presented to it through its historical experience by the aris- 
ing of the inwardly-unified world-power and civilisation of 
Greece. At the moment when Judaism, which had again 
wakened up to national consciousness, met the dominant power 
of Greece, there arose with Daniel Jewish Apocalyptic.” This 
- idea has to be modified by the recollection that the Jewish con- 
ception of God in its ethical and spiritual transcendence was 
bound to lead up to a unified view of the world. This would 
be the main factor : the influence to which Bousset refers could 
be only secondary. And a further secondary motive in the 
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In the new epoch, which will be inaugurated by a 
stern crisis of judgment, the enemies of Israel and of 
God will be destroyed or subjugated. God will 
vindicate Himself and His people. Evil will be 
extirpated. The sovereignty will belong to the 
righteous. The End will be brought back into the 
likeness of the beginning, when “God saw every- 
thing that He had made, and behold it was very 
good” (Gen. i. 31). Obviously, in this view of the 
future, a view which was promulgated with enthusiasm, 
there is a mingling of political with religious elements. 
And we know how that combination remained influ- 
ential in the later development of the Messianic 
Hope. It was a momentous step in the history of 
religion when Jesus stripped the faith He was 
shaping into universal validity of this hampering 
constituent. St Paul was the true successor of his 
Lord when, in nascent Christianity, he gave the 
deathblow to all thoughts of a national prerogative. 

It is important to notice that, in apocalyptic 
literature, the pictures of the Last Things have 
become far more detailed. The judgment, the 
torments and destruction of the wicked, the bliss of 
the righteous—all these are portrayed in forcible 
colours, and with a bewildering variety of images 
which are often fantastic and grotesque. And now, 
for the first time, a conception of vital import is 
added to Jewish Eschatology. The Resurrection 
begins to occupy a fixed place among the events of 
the final period of transition. Probably the actual 
conception originated directly in the consciousness 


advance to this position must have been the effect upon the 
mental outlook of the Jews of their dispersion among the 
nations. 
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that the future purified theocracy, the earnestly- 
desired Messianic Kingdom would be incomplete, 
were it not to include those godly members of the 
nation who had not survived to see it established. 
Such a feeling would be intensified by the events of 
the cruel persecutions under tyrants like Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Some of the noblest representatives of 
Judaism had perished as martyrs. It was impossible 
to believe that they could never have a share in the 
glory of their nation, for whose redemption they had 
suffered.1_ Must not God Himself, by the exercise 
of His almighty power, deliver them from Sheol, and 
restore them to a life of felicity among their brethren? 
Thus the idea of resurrection is prepared for by their 
confidence in the Divine retribution.2, We can see 
the originally intimate connection between the hope 
of Resurrection and the Messianic Hope. It was at 
a later date, when the reign of Messiah was regarded 
as preliminary to the final A®on, that the two expecta- 
tions became separated.? 

It must not, however, be supposed that this far- 
reaching conception would be attained along any 
single line of reasoning or belief* We have seen 

1 “Tacitus remarks that the Jews only attributed immortality 
to the souls of those who died in combats or punishments” 
(Renan, L’Antechrist, p. 467, quoting f7is¢. v. 5). Can this 
dictum of the historian have any connection with the view in 
the text ? 

2 Cf. Cheyne on Isa. xxvi. 19. Plato also regards the ideas 
of retribution and immortality as involved in each other. See 
Zeller, Plato, p. 408. 

3 See Schiirer, 77./.P., ii. 2. pp. 175, 176. 

4 Gunkel (Schipfung und Chaos, p. 291, note 2) apparently 
believes that the emergence of the Resurrection-doctrine in 

— Judaism is due to Babylonian influences. Stave (Ueber d. 
Einfluss d.Parsismus auf d. Judenthum, p. 203) finds traces of 
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how some of the psalmists uttered a religious pro- 
test against the thought of separation from the 
living God. It may be difficult to discover whether 
they had a definite idea of resurrection: in any 
case, they groped eagerly after it. We have also to 
keep in mind the individualistic trend of religious 
thought which had revealed itself from the days of 


Jeremiah onwards, and was propagated by the > 


indirect Persian influence. .‘‘ Precisely the circumstance that 
the doctrine of resurrection occurs in close union with an 
apocalyptic view of the world, which has a noteworthy connec- 
tion with Parsism, leads to this conclusion. In this general 
apocalyptic view, there are several features which more than 
prove ... Persian influence. To these belong the universal- 
historical survey of history, its periods and their restriction to a 
definite space of time, which ultimately issues in the doctrine of 
a real world-renewal: the development of the power of evil 
spirits .. . and their defeat at the last judgment, and finally 
the doctrine of the beginning of future retribution in Sheol, 
transferred to Hell, from which resulted the separation of the 
ungodly from the pious immediately after death.” It seems to 
us that there is little need to have recourse to these extraneous 
influences for the explanation of the Resurrection-idea. As 
parallel religious phenomena they are of high interest and value, 
for they reveal a persistent trend of human thought in the 
spiritual domain. It is more reasonable to look for the origins 


of such a conception in the spiritual experience of Judaism ~ 


itself. It would be absurd to deny the contact between Judaism, 
on the one hand, and Babylonian and Persian influences on the 
other, and the cosmological strain which appears in the former 
may, at least, be partly due to Persian stimulus (see Bousset, 
Religion d. Judenthums, p. 478), but epoch-making conceptions 
like the one before us cannot be interchanged like counters, 
They rather presuppose a gradual growth from roots fixed 
deep in the soil of the religious consciousness. That such pre- 
suppositions existed in Judaism we hope to have shown in the 
text. See also Bertholet, Vorstellungen v. d. Zustand n. d. 
Tode, p. 27; Boklen, Verwandtschaft d. jiid.-christ. mit d., 
parsisch. Eschatologie, pp. 147-149. 
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influence of the Diaspora. While the righteous State 
or community still occupied the foreground, the 
individuals who composed it could never again be 
ignored. Hence, in the pseudepigraphal literature of 
Judaism anterior to and contemporary with St Paul, the 
fates of godly and ungodly persons in the future world 
have become a favourite subject of discussion. Partici- 
pation in that eternal life which is attained through 
the Resurrection, and exclusion from it, are themes 
which now stand in the forefront of Jewish theology. 

We need not attempt, within the space of a few 
pages, to give any adequate sketch of the eschato- 
logical conceptions of Judaism. This for obvious 
reasons. On the one hand, Eschatology may be said 
to form the main content of a whole branch, and that 
‘perhaps the most important branch, of later Jewish 
literature, the apocalyptic. On the other, there are so 
many. modifications of the leading conceptions, and 
these are so frequently presented in a highly pictorial 
guise, that they could not be summed up under a few 
general headings. When treating of St Paul’s con- 
ceptions in detail, we shall have occasion to discuss 
their parallels in Judaism. All that can be done at 
present is to state in a few paragraphs the main 
categories with which the apostle, from his early 
training, must have been acquainted.1 


1 The following useful table of Jewish literature is compiled 
- from the masterly article by Prof. Charles on “ Eschatology,” in 


Encyclopedia Biblica :-— 
Writings of Assideans (and cent. B.C.). 
Eth, Enoch, 1-36. . Sibyll. Oracles: Proemium, and iii. 97- 
818. 
Daniel . ; - . Testaments of XII, Patriarchs (some of 
Me its apocalyptic sections). 
“a Eth, Enoch, 83-90 , . Judith (?), 


E 
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In endeavouring to sketch even the fundamental 
positions of Judaistic Eschatology, one is perplexed 
by the confusing nature of the facts which have to 
be dealt with:. It is impossible to assign a definite 
eschatological standpoint to many of the writings, as 
in certain very important instances, such as the 
Ethiopic Enoch and the Apocalypse of Baruch, there 
are sections which proceed from various hands and 
belong to different dates. To add to the compli- 
cation, leading scholars are by no means agreed as 
to the dividing lines between these various sections. 
Asan example, we may refer to the divergent theories 
described on pp. 9-20 of Prof. Charles’s Book of 
Enoch. Not only so, but again and again the same 
writer shows an elasticity in his conceptions of the 
Last Things which seems to make classification 
impossible! This is altogether natural in such a 
province of thought. We shall find that, to some 
extent, it holds good for St Paul himself. But it 
imposes the necessity of extreme caution in any 
attempt to construct from the extant literature the 


Authorities for 104-1 B.C. 


Eth, Enoch, 91-104. . Psalms of Solomon, 
Eth. Enoch, 37-70 . . Sibyll. Or, iii, 1-62. 
1 Maccab. 4 ‘ . 2 Maccab. 


Authorities for ist Century A.D, 


Book of Jubilees_ . - Apoc. of Baruch. 
Assumption of Moses . Book of Baruch, 
Philo . E : oar. 

Slavon. Enoch . . Josephus. 

Book of Wisdom . . 4 Maccab., 


1 Cf, for example, the wide variation in the significations of 
Nal DoW, as described by Cheyne, Origin of Psalter, p. 414 ; 
Castelli, 7.Q.2., i. p. 320, 
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current eschatological doctrines of Judaism. Even 
so able an investigator as Prof. Charles has, in our 
judgment, not always avoided the danger of making 
affirmations which are too definite, in stating the 
positions occupied by individual apocalyptic writers. 
We must content ourselves here with somewhat broad 
generalisations. 

The chief differences between the Eschatology of 
the Old Testament, if we may apply that name toa 
group of dim surmises and vague yearnings, and that 
of Judaism (and to these we mainly confine ourselves), 
seem to be due to the developments of the doctrine of 
a Divine retribution! Thought still wavers as to the 
scope of this process. Some writers are inclined, at 
least, to keep in the forefront the future bliss of Israel 
as a nation, and the future woes of her heathen 
oppressors. But individualism steadily makes its way. 
And while in certain books it has reached full matur- 


ity, it has left its mark, more or less, upon all. Hints 


have already been given as to the causes which have. 
brought the idea of future retribution into so marked 
a prominence. The phenomenon reveals a quickened 


1 “ Already in the Exhortations of Enoch (chaps. xci.-civ.), the 
belief of retribution in the future has become the shibboleth of 
the pious. The ungodly receive a new distinguishing mark: 
they become the deniers of retribution after death, deniers of 
judgment, and consequently blasphemers and representatives of 
an Epicurean worldliness. In the opening chapters of Wisdom 
. . . the conception of judgment forms the essential distinction 
between the pious and the ungodly” (Bousset, Religion d. 
Judenthums, p. 174). It is interesting to note the extraordinary 
emphasis laid upon the idea of retribution in the Christianity 
of the second century A.D. See, ¢.g., Von Engelhardt, Das 
Christenthum Justins, p. 199: “[For Justin] belief in God 
means belief in retribution.” 
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sense of the moral order of the universe, backed up — 
by an undying confidence in the Divine purpose for 
Israel. Separate thinkers, no doubt, would reach the 
conception in-its clearness entirely along the line of 
reflection on the hard problems of personal life. The 
godly, whose lot here is one of suffering and sorrow, 
must some day reap the fruit of their devotion to 
righteousness. The sinners, who enjoy an unaccount- 
able prosperity on earth, must ultimately pay the 
penalty for their disobedience, Parallel to this 
development of the conception would be the other, 
already manifest enough in the prophets, as we have 
seen, which was determined by the fortunes of Israel. 
So far as the present order of things could be judged, 
their situation was one of paralysing hopelessness. 
They had been trodden down by heathen foes. They 
had had to submit to a foreign tyranny. Where was 
Jehovah, the God of Zion? And then, at the moment 
when all seemed lost, God had interposed. The 
victories of the Maccabzean rising kindled new hopes. 
There was still to be a future for God’s chosen people. 
Signs were dawning of a new era. The day was 
hastening on when they should be vindicated before 
all nations, when their oppressors should be over- 
whelmed with awful judgments. Thus the developed 
conviction of Divine retribution took a pre-eminent 
place in their religious thought. Perhaps we may 
say that the two great eschatological results of the 
doctrine were: (1) the transformation of the old idea 
of Sheol, (2) the Resurrection from Sheol. These 
- came to be linked with the Advent of Messiah, the 
final Judgment, and the Future State We oft 
righteous and of sinners, 

In attempting to trace the history of those develop 
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ments, we must bear in mind that the literature with 
which we are dealing stretches, roughly speaking, 
from about 200 B.c. to 100 A.D. During this period 
there must have arisen various alterations in feeling.! 
For after the glorious revival of the early Maccabzean 
age there came that era of decline which ended, after 
some discreditable episodes, in the submission of the 
Jews to the hated yoke of Rome. Naturally, there- 
fore, in writings belonging to the latter part of the 
epoch with which we are concerned, we shall find the 
centre of interest transferred from the nation to the 
individual, for there are now national and anti- 
national parties within Judaism, and the bliss of the 
End is reserved for those who have remained true to 
the God of their fathers. As it happens, the writings 
we possess spring chiefly from the Pharisaic school. 
Their thoughts all circle around the Messianic Hope, 
however variously they may conceive of its realisation. 
The majority of the writers belong to the Quietist 
wing of the sect, and that standpoint, of course, 
regulates their eschatological conceptions. 

We have seen that in the Old Testament, Sheol 
denotes the under-world, the receptacle of the dead, 
both righteous and wicked. Its inhabitants possess 
an existence which cannot be called “life.” They are 
excluded from contact with God and man. No moral 
distinctions appear to prevail. A striking picture of 
their dreary plight is set before us in Isa. xiv., in a 
highly dramatic form. But a change of view begins 
to be manifest. The currents of thought, which have 
been briefly described above, make themselves felt. 
Thus when we come to examine the Book of Enoch, 

1 For the vagueness of the Messianic Hope during this epoch, 
see Drummond, Jewish Messiah, p. 199 ff. 
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in some respects the most influential of all Jewish 
Apocalypses, belonging in its earliest sections to the 
second century B.C., we are confronted by a remark- 
able development. Sheol has now become an Inter- 
mediate State. All men enter it at death, but it has 
a very different significance for various classes. 
According to chap. xxii. of this work, assigned by 
Charles to a date, at the latest, anterior to 170 B.C., it 
has four divisions. The first contains the souls of the 
righteous who suffered a violent, unmerited death 
The second also is allotted to the righteous, but to 
such as have escaped the hard fate of their brethren. 
The third is for sinners who escaped punishment in 
this life. ‘“ Here their souls are placed in great pain, 
till the great day of judgment and punishment and 
torture.” The fourth is reserved for sinners who did 
suffer in this earthly life, and therefore incur a milder 
penalty afterwards. “They shall be with criminals 
like themselves, but their souls shall not be slain! on 
the day of judgment.” We have here a more 
detailed analysis of Sheol as the Intermediate State 
than is usually to be found, but.it reveals the position 
which has been reached by an authoritative thinker 
at the beginning of the second century B.c.2 The 


1 This “slaying” does not imply annihilation. See Enoch, 
chap. cviii. 3. 


* This is apparently the first occurrence of the idea of ~ 


separate compartments in Sheol (cf Clemen, Viedergefahren zu 
ad. Toten, p. 148). For a fourfold lot in the state after death 
according to Plato, see Zeller, Plato, p. 394. Contrast the 


Rabbinic doctrine of the school of Schammai: “The Scham- 


maites taught that there were three classes: the first two are 
those mentioned in Dan. xii. 2 ; the third, in whose case merits 
and guilt are balanced, incur purifying fire, in which those to be 
purified waver up and down until they rise out of it purified, 


righteous + and one portion of the ungodly rise to be 
finally judged. The former (see chap. v. 7-9), after 
their resurrection, are, apparently, to live an un- 
troubled life on this earth. The latter will be con- 
demned to Gehenna, the proper hell, which is thus 
definitely separated from Sheol. The other group 
of sinners remains in Sheol for ever. We need 
not expect to find this view reappearing without 
alteration in other writings. Indeed, in the remaining 
sections of Enoch there are important divergences 
from it. Thus, in the section embracing chaps. 
xci.-civ., which Charles assigns to 134-94 B.C., Sheol 
appears to be synonymous with Hell. Probably this 
arises from the circumstance that in this section the 
writer (as so frequently in Judaism) thinks only of a 
resurrection of the righteous.2, The wicked continue 
in the condition which they entered after death. 
That is a state of misery and condemnation. This 
writer, however, does not presuppose a temporary 
abode of the righteous in the place of woe. He 
‘possesses the conception, which appears repeatedly in 
according to Zech. xiii. 9; 1 Sam. ii. 6. The scholars of Hillel, 
however, gather from the words “rich in mercy” (Exod. xxxiv, 
6), that God allows the decision for this third class to incline 
towards mercy: it must have been with regard to them that 
David wrote Ps. 116” (Bacher, Agada d. Tannaiten, i. p. 18). 
Almost exactly parallel to this middle state is the Pehlevi con- 
ception of hamistakdn, see Séderblom, La Vie Future dapres le 
Mazdéisme, pp. 125-128. 

1 The idea of Hades as the provisional abode of the righteous 
after death is the ordinary Pharisaic one. See Schwally, Leben 
n. a. Tode, pp. 166-168. 

2 The expectation of a universal resurrection seems to be 
taught distinctly, for the first time, in the Szmz/itudes of Enoch 
(z.e., chaps. xxxvii.-lxx.); see especially chap. li. 1-3; and of 
XXXVill, 1,6; xlv. 1-3 ; Ixi. 5. 
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Apocalyptic, of certain special chambers, designated in 
4 Ezra promptuaria (eg., iv. 35, 41, V. 37, vil. 32, 95), 
reserved forthe righteous, where they are kept in 
peace until the final judgment. Thesame view is to be 
found in the Apocalypse of Baruch, chaps. xxi. 23, xxiv. 
I, Xxx. 2 (where see Charles’s notes). As an instance 
of the flexibility of eschatological ideas of Sheol (and 
the state after death) during the period under review, 
we may refer to the Slavonic Enoch,' perhaps written 
in our Lord’s lifetime, in which, to begin with, a portion 
of the eavenly region is reserved as the place of final 
torture for the wicked (chap. x.). Ina later passage, 
however, the writer speaks (chap. xl. 12) of seeing 
“the mighty Hell laid open” in the under-world, the 
Old Testament Sheol. Thus the earlier and later 
notions remain side by side in this apocalypse without 
reconciliation, a phenomenon which is characteristic 
of eschatological speculation. To sum up on our 
special question, it may be said with accuracy that 
the main current of apocalyptic literature ends by 
recognising two contrasted abodes for the righteous 
and the wicked. The one is Heaven (occasionally 
Paradise). The other is Gehenna (sometimes iden- 

1 The book, which is held to be a product of Alexandrian 
Judaism (see Charles, Eschatology, pp. 251-253) departs at this 
point, in any case, from the ordinary position of Hellenistic 
Eschatology, which leaves no room for a doctrine of Sheol or an 
intermediate state, affirming that souls, at death, receive their 
final reward of blessedness or torment. But Bousset has given 
good ground for asserting that “a sharp distinction between 
Alexandrian and Palestinian eschatology does not exist” 
(Religion a. Judenthums, p. 260). In case the discussion in the 
text should create misconception, it ought to be noted that up 
to a late period in apocalyptic literature there are still traces to 


be found of.the idea of a universal realm of the dead. See 
especially, Volz, Jidische Eschatol., p. 289. 
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tified with Sheol). Our conclusion may seem, indeed, 
at variance with statements already made as to the 
hope of a purified theocracy, in which, after the 
destruction of all their stubborn heathen foes, God or 
His representative, the Messiah, should rule from Zion 
over a restored Israel and those Gentiles-who had 
submitted to Israel’s dominion. That prospect shines 
forth clearly in the prophets. And there are many 
reflections of it in the earlier apocalyptic writings. But 
while, as truly national, it remains deeply rooted in the 
popular consciousness, another tendency of thought 
grows up besideit. This is the larger outlook, so note- 
worthy in Apocalyptic, which is occupied with the 
coming Zon of glory, as opposed to che present, with 
its depression and gloom. As the cleft between 
them becomes deeper, the hopes concerning the 
future grow ever more transcendent. No doubt we 
find them blended in strange and bewildering combina- 
tions in some of the writings of Judaism (see Volz, op. 
cit., p. 2). But gradually the more spiritual ideas press 
to the forefront. They fit in with the wider view of the 
world and its destiny which is forced upon the Jews 
by their contact with other civilisations. Finally the 
ultimate goal of the wor/d-history assumes a far larger 
importance in the apocalyptic writings than the 
crowning destinies of Israel. The righteous and the 
sinners as such come to occupy as prominent a place 
as Israel and the heathen. A great extension of 
categories is manifest. The redemption of Israel is 
enlarged into the future bliss of the godly. God’s 
judgment upon the foes of the chosen nation becomes 
the universal judgment in. which each individual 
receives the verdict of the Judge. Instead of a 
renewal of the Holy Land, a renovation of the world 
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is proclaimed. Side by side with the doctrine of 


the permanence of the Messianic community stands — 


that of the. permanence of the individual, which 
finds its chief expression in the conception 
of the Resurrection. In this expectation of the 
new Afon, the coming blessedness assigned in 
the earlier period to Palestine and Jerusalem 
is associated with Heaven, the future dwelling- 
place of the .saints’' of God. Ofcourse, alJl the 
forces which will constitute the coming Aton 
are already in existence. The supra- mundane 
order of things and the heavenly world have 
existed from eternity. As yet that world is veiled, 
concealed. The main function of the Apocalypses 


is to penetrate its secrets, to unfold its mysteries. 


Hence the supra-mundane position of God, His 
transcendence, and that of all those conditions 
which await His servants, assert themselves with 
growing persistence in Apocalyptic. Sometimes it is 
difficult to determine how far the nationalistic hope 
preponderates, and how far the transcendental. In 
4 Ezra, eg., the national and universal Eschatologies 
are found in close conjunction. But the interesting 
phenomenon may be noted that the doctrine of 
Chiliasm, the earthly reign of Messiah for a thousand 
years, is, in its origin, due to the attempt to harmonise 
the earlier and the later groups of ideas, It is, as 
Gunkel tersely expresses it, “a compromise between 
the ancient hope of the prophets which belongs to 
this world, and the modern, Jewish transcendental 
hope” (on 4 Ezra vii. 28, in Kautgsch). The inter- 
mediate, Messianic kingdom becomes the scene for 
the realisation of those earthly blessings so long held 
in prospect. The great Judgment and the Resurrec- 
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tion of the dead usher in the final epoch Hence, 
when the world is spoken of within the circle of ideas 
occupied with the coming A®on, it is the world as 
renewed, the “new heaven and new earth.” 

In close correspondence with the widening cleft 
between the two types of eschatological expectation 
_ described above, and the growing predominance of 
the more spiritual conception of the new Zon 
(830 pbiy), is to be found the emergence into clearer 
view and more authoritative position of the momen- 
tous doctrine of the Resurrection. 

We have seen how several psalmists passionately 
demand a continuance of fellowship with God in 
defiance of death. Probably their strongest expres- 
sions rather imply a miraculous deliverance from 
death than that which we mean by a resurrection. 
The idea may have assumed clearer shape under the 
pressure of the terrible experiences of persecution in 
the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. In Isa. xxvi. 
19 (belonging to a section of the book, chaps. xxiv.- 
xxvii, which most scholars hold to be post-exilic), 
there is a remarkable utterance, which forms a kind 
of link between the cravings of Job and the Psalms, 
and the developed theory of Judaism. Its expres- 
sions, indeed, are not isolated. The way has been 
prepared for them by imagery like that of Hos. vi. 
2, and (more emphatically) Ezek. xxxvii. Here, it 
seems to be the nation, returned to its desolated land, 
that is speaking. “Thy dead” (as if addressing the 
land) “shall live: my dead body shall arise. Awake 
and sing, ye that dwell in dust: for thy dew is a dew 
of lights, and the earth shall bring forth (to life) the 
shades.” This bold assertion is doubtless born of 

1 See, ¢.g., Volz, of. cét., pp. 62-67. 
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the conviction that God’s purpose for the remnant of 
His people is incomplete, if those who perished in 
the downfall.of the nation, and those whose graves 
had been left behind in the land of exile, have no 
share in the final restoration. It is of great signi- 
ficance to trace the leadings of the Divine Spirit in 
the human consciousness towards the attainment of 
this remarkable resurrection-hope. It is the claim of 
the people upon their God. And that continues to 
be the dominant motive in the formation of the 
conception. .After a further period of depression 
under the Seleucide, the Maccabzan rising, as we 
have noted, again kindles glad expectations. And 
the demand that those who have died as martyrs 
for their faith should not be excluded from the 
felicity of their people, takes this unique shape. 

It is very difficult to make definite statements as 
to the precise scope of the Resurrection in the view of 
the apocalyptic writers. Professor Charles, whose 
authority in this department is universally acknow- 
ledged, affirms, in a note on Enoch li. 1, that “no 
Jewish book except 4 Ezra teaches indubitably the 
doctrine of a general resurrection, and this may be 
due to Christian influence.”' “The whole history of 


1 Bousset boldly declares : “We ought at least to say that the 
Jewish conception of resurrection has developed under the 
influence of Eranian Apocalyptic into the universal conception 
ofa general resurrection and the world-judgment” (Religion d. 
Judenthums, p. 480). In our judgment, this statement can 
neither be affirmed nor denied. For lack of sufficient evidence, 
the question must be left open. But we are inclined to agree 
with Séderblom (La Vie Future @apres le Mazdéisme, pp. 316- 
318) in holding that such a hypothesis is not necessary. There 
are elements, that is to say, in Judaism itself, containing the 
germs of the development in question. The conception of a final 
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Jewish thought,” he asserts, “points in an opposite 
direction.” No doubt there is much truth in the 
latter statement, but, unless we are permitted to read 
a great deal between the lines, it is precarious to 
dogmatise upon the question. Dr Charles himself 
admits that a resurrection of al [srael is assumed, 
e.g.,in Dan. xii. 2; Enoch 37-70, 83-90, etc. ; 2 Macc. 
vii., xii. 43-44; Apoc. Bar. 1-li. 6 (see his notes on 
Enoch li. 1). If that be so (although we are not 
quite convinced of it), it will require great caution to 
distinguish in several of the places quoted between a 
‘general and an Israelitish resurrection. But it may 
be frankly acknowledged that the more comprehen- 
sive view was, at least, very limited. Many passages 
plainly pre-suppose that only the God-fearing will 
enjoy the high privilege of resurrection. That is to 
be expected, when we recall the religious basis of the 
doctrine. And it is natural that members of the 
chosen community should exhaust the category of 
the righteous, as, for the writers of that period, in the 
narrowest sense, salvation was of the Jews. As 
examples of the restriction in question, we may 
quote Psalms of Solomon iii. 13-16: “The destruc- 
tion -of the sinner is for ever, and he shall not 
be remembered when He (ze. God) visiteth the 
righteous ; this portion of the sinner is for ever. But 
they that fear the Lord shall rise to everlasting life, 
and their life shall no more fail in the light of the 
Lord” (ff xiv. 6, xv..15); Apoc. Bar. xxx.: “And it 


transcendent Divine retribution for the individual, combined 
with the earlier prophetic idea of the Messianic judgment, as 
it must often have been, would necessarily give rise to the 
picture of the world-judgment, in which the ultimate fates of 
men are decided. With a view to this event, there must be a 
universal resurrection, , 
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shall come to pass after these things, when the time 
of the advent of the Messiah is fulfilled, and He shall 
return in glory (ze. to heaven, so Charles, Ryssel), 
then all who have fallen asleep in the hope of Him 
shallrise again. And it shall come to pass at that time 
that the treasuries shall be opened in which is pre- 
served the number of the souls of the righteous, and 
they shall come forth. . . . But the souls of the 
wicked, when they behold all those things, shall then 
waste away the more. For they shall know that their 
torment has come and their perdition has arrived.” 
So Josephus, Azz. xviii. 1 (3), in describing the views 
of the Pharisees, states that they hold that for evil 
souls “an eternal prison is appointed ” (eipypov aidzov 


apottQec@ar), for the good, “an easy way of coming — 


to life again” (pacrevyy Tov avaBiovv). This is prob- 


ably, in general, the doctrine current in the Rabbinic 


literature. Various important passages, quoted by 
Weber (Lehkren d. Talmud, pp. 372, 373), admit of no 
other interpretation. That there were traces of 
the wider view, however, is shown by a discussion 
between Eliezer b. Hyrkanos and Joshua b. Chananja. 
In an argument on the Resurrection, Eliezer proved 
the exclusion of the Sodomites from Gen. xiii. 3, 
while Joshua proved from Ps. i. 5, that “sinners” 
should rise to judgment, not indeed in the congrega- 
tion of the pious, but in that of the impious (Bacher, 
Agada ad. Tannaiten, i. p. 141; see, on the whole 
question, Volz, of. ciz., pp. 246, 247). It is possible 
that, as Schwally (Leben nach d. Tode, p. 151) and 
others suppose, the resurrection-hope originated 
rather as a popular belief, and then, gradually pene- 
trated to the more learned classes. In any case, when 
the subject became a matter of reflection and study, 
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thinkers would attempt to adjust the resurrection- 
doctrine to their general views of the world and 
human life. Accordingly when we come to a book 
like 4 Ezra, written probably within the last twenty 
years of the first century A.D., it is not unreasonable 
to expect a wider outlook. This work is peculiarly 
interesting and important for our inquiry, as 
originating probably in the same circle of thought 
as that in which St Paul himself had moved, and 
forming a kind of compendium of contemporary Juda- 
istic Eschatology (see Gunkel in Kautzsch, p. 348; 
and Volz, op. cit., p. 31). Like the apostle, 4 Ezra 
despises the fantastic, mythological ideas prevalent in 
Apocalyptic. He scarcely speculates at all on the 
- fate of sinners, leaving that, as St Paul does, shrouded 
in darkness. He is content, at times, to allow what 
one might almost call divergent strains of eschato- 
logical theory to remain side by side, without ap- 
parent consciousness of their discrepancy. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that his horizon is far wider 
than that of the earlier apocalyptic writers. And the 
assertion is exemplified by his references to the Resur- 
rection. According to his conception, it appears to 
be universal. His language is unmistakable. “The 
earth restores those who rest in it; the dust sets free 
those who sleep therein ; the chambers yield back the 
souls which were entrusted to them. The Highest 
appears on the Judge’s throne; then comes the end, 
and pity passes away; compassion is remote; long- 
suffering has disappeared ; my judgment alone will 
remain, truth will stand, faith will triumph; reward 
follows after ; retribution appears ; good deeds awake ; 
evil ones sleep no longer. There appears the hollow 
of pain, and opposite, the place of reviving. The 
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oven of Gehenna becomes manifest, and opposite, the 
paradise of blessedness” (4 Ezra vii. 32-36).* 

We have attempted very briefly to trace the main 
developments of eschatological doctrine in the thought 
of Judaism as the immediate background and environ- 
ment of St Paul’s mental life. Perhaps enough has 
been said to indicate the nature of the conceptions 
with which the apostle, from his earliest days, must 
have been more or less familiar. It ought not to 
be difficult, when we are dealing with his separate 
eschatological ideas, to discover approximately how 
far he accepted and how far he modified the tradi- 
tional theories of his nation. 

But we must now turn to that factor whose 
influence was supreme in shaping the eschatological 
as well as every other element in his religious thought, 
his personal Christian experience.2 Here we are 
concerned with one of those mysterious problems 
which really elude matter-of-fact discussion. The 
conversion of St Paul has a place among the most 
remarkable events in all spiritual history. Numerous 
and ingenious attempts have been made to minimise 
its significance, or, at least, to account for it on purely 
natural grounds. Great stress, for example, has been 
laid upon the psychological preparation of Saul the 
Pharisee.2 The process is conceived on some such 


1 Cf. his many expressions of dread at the thought of the 
world-judgment. That presupposes a gezeral resurrection. 

2 Holtzmann puts the truth expressively when he says: “It 
(z.e., St Paul’s entire system of doctrine, Lehrbegrif) . .. simply 
means the exposition of the content of his conversion, the 
systematising of the Christophany” (4V.7. Theol., ii. p. 205). 

3 See, especially, Holsten’s acute discussion, Die Christus- 
vision ad. Paulus in his Zum Evangelium d. Paulus u, Petrus, 
pp. 2-114. 
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lines as these. In the heat of Saul’s persecuting zeal 
his mind has been disturbed. Probably before now 
he has been tormented, at times, by the consciousness 
of failure perfectly to keep the Divine law. And 
thus he is often uncertain as to his standing before 
God. He cannot help contrasting the calm con- 
fidence and heroism of the followers of the crucified 
Nazarene with his own experiences of inward turmoil. 
Their demeanour, their spirit, the triumphant loyalty 
which does not quail even before death—these things 
leave an overpowering impression on his ardent and 
sensitive nature. He envies them their firm assur- 
ance. It has something unique, something super- 
human about it. His opposing faith begins to 
tremble. He has gained a partial knowledge of the 
history and claims of Jesus from the preaching of the 
apostles. As he reflects on these elements in the 
Christian Gospel, and compares them with the pre- 
dictions of the Old Testament, he becomes inwardly 
less and less positive concerning his own legal status. 
At length the crisis comes, when his whole being has 
been wrought up to high nervous tension by the 
scheme he has undertaken—a scheme by which he 
strives to hide from himself the doubts which torture 
him. “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” The 
voice is the echo of his surging thought and feeling. 
But it attaches itself to the image of that Figure which 
haunts him night and day. He can hold out no 
longer. The Crucified has conquered. 

No doubt there is a measure of truth in such 
hypotheses. We cannot conceive a nature like that 
of St Paul remaining indifferent to the evidences of 
Christian certainty of which he was so frequently a 
witness. Not only so, but the very words reported 

FE 
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in the narrative of his conversion, “It is hard for thee 
to kick against the goads,” are full of significance. 
They show that deep misgivings concerning his 
religious position were asserting themselves in his 
inmost soul. Plainly (and this is borne out by 
passages, e¢g., like Rom. vii.) the painful conviction 
was pressing itself upon him, that by the deeds of the 
law no flesh is justified. And his whole nature craved 
a right standing before God. The very fact that he 
had to defend his position against a honeycombing 
doubt, would.urge him forward more fiercely than ever 
as a champion of Judaism. 

But there is no evidence to prove that he suspected 
the real truth to lie in the direction of the new sect 
of the Nazarenes. Their position was a blasphemy 
against God. Their so-called Messiah had been 
crucified as a common criminal. What insolence to E 
see in him the culmination of God’s revelation to His 
people! St Paul had been nurtured on the Messianic 
Hope of Israel. What a caricature was this of the 
glorious fulfilment for whichdevout Jews had yearned! + 
They spoke, indeed, of a resurrection of Jesus, their 
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1 Beyschlag supposes that St Paul’s antipathy to the claims of 
Jesus did not rest on the fact of His shameful death (see Deut. 
xxi, 23: “He that is hanged is the curse of God,” applied by 
St Paul to Christ in Gal. iii. 13), but was the result of their oppo- 
site conceptions of dicavoodyn mapa Oe (S.K., 1864, pp. 245-247). 
It is very probable that this last consideration should be in- 
cluded. But it appears to us that the total inversion of the 
Jewish conception of Messiah and His work in the life and 
experiences of Jesus, culminating in the disgrace of the Cross, 
must have been the decisive factor in leading Saul the Pharisee 
to despise and thwart, with all his might, the Messianic faith 


of the first Christians. The passages quoted above corroborate © 
this view. 
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_ Messiah! but no one had seen Him save some of 
their own company. The young Pharisee was far 
from being at peace within himself. Yet he would 

never dream of expecting to find it among the 

deluded rabble whom he was hounding to their death. 
Then his life was suddenly cleft in twain. It 
would be absurd to look for a perfectly clear or 

Hetailed account of an experience like this. The 

mediate effect of it, both on the mind and the 

hole sensory system, would be far too overwhelming 
admit of any explicit analysis of the circumstances. 
ut the accounts in Acts seem to show a remarkable 
rreement with the brief references in the Pauline 
pistles. The definite points are these. In 1 Cor. 

8 he makes no distinction between his own 

cht” of Jesus and that of the other apostles to 

bm He showed Himself after His resurrection: 
arov de mavTwy . . . &f0n Kamuot. It is worth 

e noting that the word used here for His 

earing” (#0) occurs in one of the strongest 

hges bearing on the Resurrection, Luke xxiv. 

“The Lord has really risen and appeared 

Bimet,. . olmilatly ina Cor--ix, 12 “Have 

seen (é0paxa) Jesus our Lord?” In striking 
with these passages, the accounts of the 

ent in Acts do not describe it as a “vision,” 
ngh this idea was perfectly familiar to the 
ian. For he tells of a vision (dpaua) which 

Bred to Paul at Troas (xvi. 9); of another at 

h (efrev . . . 6 Kuptos év vuxri dv opaparos TH 
), Xviii. 9). He speaks of the apostle as being 


notion also had nothing to correspond to -it in the 
bf Judaism (see Teichmann, Paulin. Vorstellungen v. 
u. Gericht, p. 34). y. 
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év éxorace in the temple at Jerusalem, and seeing the 
Lord (xxii. 17, 18). Also, he describes the knowledge 
which Ananias of Damascus received concerning 
Paul as given éy dpauart. We quote these instances 
simply to show that for the writer of Acts there was 
a distinction between St Paul’s first experience of the 
risen Jesus and some other experiences which came 
later. As we shall see in a moment, the reports o 
which he based his narrative agreed in relating 

phenomenon perceived by his senses, a light whic 
shone round about him.t Klopper (ad /oc.) finds 
reference to the extraordinary event in 2 Cor. iv. 
where the apostle speaks of “the illumination of th 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Chris 
(dwricmoy Tis yvworews Tis SoEns Tov Oeovd év tpoTw 
Xpicrov). The concluding words appear to him 
present the outer and objective side of the experie 
whose inward aspect is described by the preced 
phrase, “who shone in our hearts” (ds éAauwe 
Tais Kapdlas nuav). While we would not lay 
stress of any argument on this passage, Klop 
interpretation ought not to be summarily dismis 


1 Chap, ix. 3, repujorpaver pas; xxii. 6, wepuaorpdyar Ps; Xx 
mept\duwav .. . pas. 

* Heinrici refuses to allow such a reference, because he } 
(1) that the expression of details in the passage is regula 
the quotation of the creative word (6 @eds 6 elmdy: éx oxédr 
Adwyer) in the opening clause, and (2) that the words “ 
hearts” (€v rats xapdtars yudv) exclude a Personal confess’ 
the part of the apostle (see his notes ad Joc.). The 
objection is by no means valid, for both in the precedi 
following verses it is plain that St Paul has himself c 
view, although he invariably uses jets. Cf the con 
verses at the beginning of chap. iii. As to the for 
should have an equal right to assert that the creati 
about the light was introduced just because of its anal 
the experience which the apostle had in his mind. 
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Some weight has been attached to the important 
expressions in Gal. i. 15: “When it pleased Him . 

to reveal His Son in me” (éy éuol), as bringing into 
prominence the inward nature of the experience. 
But Lightfoot (ad loc.) gives excellent-reasons for 
taking this clause in close connection with the words 
immediately following, “that I might preach Him,” 
etc. (wa evayyeAicwuat av’roy), and understanding 
“He that called me by His grace” (6... . cadéoas 
dia Tis xaptTos) as a reference to the actual event on 
the Damascus road. 

Although there are some variations in the separate 
accounts of the occurrence as given in Acts, these do 
not touch the central phenomena in the experience. 
The following facts, at least, stand out in clear relief. 
(a) A great light from heaven suddenly shone round 
about the traveller, as he journeyed. (4) From the 
shock of this dazzling appearance, Saul falls prostrate 
on the ground. (c) He hears a voice, which he dis- 
covers to be that of Jesus, speaking to him in words 
which he can understand. The divergences in the 
narratives relate to his companions. It is easy to 
realise how vague and conflicting reports of ¢hezr im- 
pressions of the event would speedily circulate. In 
the case of so unique and mysterious a phenomenon, 
we have no criteria whereby to estimate their situa- 
tion. They saw (éOeacayro) the light, but no person 
(undéva).1 In Acts ix. 7 they are described as axovovtes 

. THs pwvas. In xxii. 9 we read, ry de pwvny otk 


1 Had the narrator of the story in Acts ix. been disposed to 
embellish his history or to draw on his imagination, as some 
critics have suggested, we can scarcely conceive of his leaving 
the details in this colourless condition. He had a magnificent 
opportunity here of supplementing the tradition, 
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#Kovcay Tov AaXovvTos wot. It is possible that this 
variation, when examined closely, has real signifi- 
cance. They.may have heard a vague sound (dwvizs, 
genitive), and yet not the articulate, intelligible voice 
(dwrjv, accusative), which fell upon St Paul’s ear with 
a definite meaning (see Brugmann, Griechzsche Gram- 
matik, * pp. 385, 386). In any case, their experience 
cannot affect St Paul’s part in the event, unless we 
venture to assert that all percipient intelligences, 
when placed in the same situation, must necessarily 
be affected 2” the same manner and degree by some 
phenomenon which comes within the field of sensation. 
This would be a rash position to adopt, even with 
reference to those objects for which we can account 
by definable natural laws. But it is wholly precarious, 
when we are concerned with the mysterious border- 
land which lies between the physical and the spiritual. 
A wise and comprehensive psychology will hesitate 
to assert, in presence of the strange variety of evi- 
dence which is brought within its ken, what is possible 
or impossible in this dimly-lighted region. When we 
consider the extraordinary gradations of capacity in 
human intellects for apprehending different aspects 
of scientific or philosophical truth, when we bear in 
mind the varied stages of refinement in the sense- 
perception of separate individuals, it would be, in the 
highest degree, hazardous to rule out as incredible an 
abnormal intensity of sensitiveness to spiritual forces 
expressing themselves in forms the most fitted to 
achieve their aims. It is, indeed, useless to speculate 
on the objective phenomena which came within St 
Paul’s horizon.2, But we know with certainty the 

1 Cf. the incident narrated in John xii. 28-30. 

” Prof. James speaks of “one form of sensory automatism,” 
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immediate inferences which he drew from them. 
He became absolutely convinced that Christ was risen 
from the dead and reigning in glory. These convic- 
tions laid so firm a grasp upon him as to transform 
his whole life and aspirations. That he himself re- 
garded the crucial event as more than a spiritual 
experience, is clear from the plain, matter-of-fact 
language which has been quoted above: “Have not 
I seen the Lord.” And he uses these terms with the 
express purpose of vindicating his apostleship against 
his detractors, who reduced it to a lower level than 
that of the other twelve apostles, partly on the ground 
that they had seen and known Jesus, while he 
had not. There is no trace throughout the 
epistles of any doubts thrown upon the occurrence, 
although no accusation could have been more con- 
veniently brought against St Paul by his opponents 
than that his apostolic status was based upon a mere 
vision. The truth is, that the epoch-making crisis in 
the apostle’s life can only be explained along the 
lines which he himself has indicated. In view of the 
manifold attempts which have been made to prove a 
gradual, psychological development, terminating in a 


which he calls a photism, an “hallucinatory or pseudo-halluci- 
natory” phenomenon. To this class he assigns St Paul’s 
“vision ” and Constantine’s Cross in the sky (Varieties of Relig. 
Experience, p. 252). He quotes several modern instances, but 
we must confess that we fail to see that they are, in any sense, 
valid parallels to the experience of St Paul. The subjects 
of these phenomena immediately recognise that they were 
altogether mental. Years after, St Paul with the utmost calm- 
ness uses Christ’s appearance to him as a proof of Christ’s 
“bodily” (z.e., as we shall see = possessing a spiritual organism) 
resurrection, and hence also as a proof of the future “bodily” 
(in the sense already described) resurrection of believers. (See 
also Beyschlag, S.X., 1864, p. 226,) 
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remarkable and entirely subjective experience, it is 
interesting to note the verdict of so fearless and un- 
prejudiced a critic as H. J. Holtzmann. “It is 
certain,’ he says, “that the apostle himself knows 
nothing of a gradual process, which had led him nearer 
to Christianity, but only of a sudden halt to which 
he was brought in the midst of an active career. He 
recognises only an instantaneous transformation, but 
no bridge which had conducted him from one bank 
to the other (Phil. iii. 5-9). He looks upon himself, in 
2 Cor. ii. 14, as a suddenly-subdued rebel, whom God 
leads in triumph about the world. ... Wholly un- 
assailable, personal testimonies, which corroborate the 
essential contents of our narrative (ze. in Acts) with 
powerful demonstration” (Hand-Commentar, * Bd. i. 
Abtheil. ii., pp. 70, 71). 

But account must also be taken of the development 
of St Paul’s Christian experience. This meeting with 
the risen Jesus does not remain an isolated event in 
his history. It forms the starting-point of a remark- 
able series of religious phenomena. Henceforward 
he knows himself to be in real contact with the 
exalted Lord. His inner life has been brought ‘nto 
relation with the Divine zyetua, which is the ‘ife- 
principle in the ascended Christ. The incoming and 
indwelling of that wvetua produces a new creation. 
His human existence receives a new basis. “Christ 
liveth in me” (Gal. ii. 20 ff: perhaps the most crucial 

1 Holtzmann notes the number of separate accounts of St 
Paul’s conversion, a number without any parallel in the book of 
Acts, which is to be explained from the fundamental significance 
of the event, of. cit, p. 59). Of. Gunkel (Wirkungen d. heiligen 
Geistes bet Paulus,* p. 75), on St Paul’s conception of the Chris- 


tian life as established by a break, by the inroad of the sass 


natural, a new thing, ze., “the Spirit of God,” 
| 


— 
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passage for his conception of the new life). We dwell 
upon this entire experience, because it is of decisive 
importance for St Paul’s eschatological conceptions. 
The Resurrection of Jesus Christ, indeed, may be 
described as the foundation of all that is most vital, 
all that is most central in the apostle’s-view of the 
Last Things. That tremendous fact is sufficient 
proof to Paul of the life beyond death. The risen 
Christ is the First-fruits of them that sleep (1 Cor. xv. 
20). For those who have fallen agleep in Jesus, 
resurrection is a certainty (1 Thess. |iv. t4) sind 
it will take place on the lines of the) resurrection of 
Jesus (1 Cor. vi. 14). 

We believe that the apostle arrived at his concep- 
tion of the resurrection-body, the spirifual organism, by 
reflection on this amazing event in hig personal history. 
He was convinced that he had met Jesus, and by 
some marvellous method the risen Lord had im- 
pressed upon him His own objective reality. It was 
not a mere inward thrill of his soul, as under some 
hidden, spiritual influence. It,/was the stamp of a 
personal revelation which was Jeft upon him. It was 
the same ind of revelation, iri his judgment, as that 


y made to Simon Peter and john and the rest, after 
- the Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 4-8). Plainly, they were 


thoroughly conscious of a “bodily” presence, and 
yet it was quite distinct from His former state, for 
now He was raised above the ordinary conditions of 
a material organism.!. He could manifest Himself 


1See some suggestive thoughts in Westcott, Revelation of 
the Risen Lord, p. 68 ; and cf. Forrest, Christ of History, p. 153: 
“The temporary union in Him (ze. the Risen Christ) of two 
diverse modes of being will not seem strange to us, if we realise 
that only by this means could God assure us that the redemption 
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when the doors were shut. He could vanish from 
their sight in a moment. St Paul believed his 
experience to_be in line with theirs. Does it not 
seem probable, therefore, that he formulated his 
doctrine of a spiritual “body” as a direct inference 
from his wonderful contact with the risen Christ? 
This conception would necessarily be corroborated 
by the subsequent course of his religious experience. 
Through faith in the living Lord, he was conscious of 
intimate fellowship with Him. This fellowship was 
mediated by the wvetua. Occasionally he identifies 
the wvetvua with the living Christ (2 Cor. ill. 17, 18; 
Rom. viii. 2). Sometimes he speaks of 70 rvevua Tis 
viobecias (Rom. viii. 15), or Tov viov avtou (Gal. iv. 6). 
Sometimes he ascribes to the Spirit an independent 
existence, the Life of God operating upon the life of 
man in a personalised activity (¢,¢., Rom. viii. 9, 14, 
16; 1 Cor. ii. 10, xii. 3; Eph. iv. 30 e¢a@/.). In any case, 
the zvevua is the death-conquering principle in Jesus 
Christ. It was in virtue of the rvevua Tis aywovvns 
that He rose from the grave (Rom.i. 4). It is this 
aveuua, which is His life, that acts directly upon the souls 
of those who cling to Him in lively faith (Rom. viii. 2). 
They may therefore be said to possess the zvevua 
(Rom. viii.9). And their possession is also the pledge 
of their victory over death (Rom. viii. 23; 2 Cor. v. 
4, 5). The flesh perishes, the spirit survives (Rom. 
viii. 10), But it does not lose individuality ; that is 
to say, it bears on the personality into the glorified 
life. That personality retains its identity with its 
of Christ was no less the rectification of the material than of 
the spiritual universe. Yet it is precisely such an assurance 
that is needed to give religious faith a final basis and guarantee, 


by showing that it cannot be explained as a psychical halluci- 
nation,” 
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past. The spirit has an “organism” (céua) corre- 
sponding to itself (1 Cor. xv. 44 f.). The organism of 
humiliation (razreivécews) is changed into the organism 
of glory (dd€ys), which is the form (ciupopdov) of 
Christ’s exalted life (Phil. iii, 21). 

We are also inclined to suppose that the-circum- 
stances of St Paul’s experience of the risen Christ on 
the Damascus road helped to contribute certain 
pictorial elements, if we may so call them, to his con- 
ception of the future glorified life. His conception of 
dd€a, by which, as we saw in our last paragraph, he 
describes the spiritual organism of Christ (caua ris 
do€ys, Phil. iii. 21) is a highly suggestive one. We 
must return to it in a future chapter, but it is neces- 
sary at this stage to point out its connection with the 
apostle’s impression of the exalted Lord. No doubt 
the basis of the idea is to be found in express form in the 
Old Testament. In ancient Israel, God’s real presence, 
His actual self-revelation conceived as living energy, 
was constantly associated with His glory (17525). 
Cf, eg., Exod. xl. 34, “The glory of the Lord filled 
the Tabernacle”; Ezek. i. 28, “This was the appear- 
ance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord.” These, 
and numerous other instances which might be quoted, 
present the more material side of the conception, 
God’s presence, as it were, revealing itself to the 
senses. From this aspect of the conception was 
derived the notion of the Shekinah, so frequently 
found in the Targums, ¢g., Targum on Isa. lx. 2: “In 
thee the Shekinah of the Lord shall dwell, and His 
glory shall be revealed upon thee.” The Shekinah is 
the localised presence of God, cf Enoch xiv. 20: “ And 
the great Glory sat thereon, and His raiment shone 
more brightly than the sun,” Hence light radiates 
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from the place of His earthly abode. But the Old 
Testament has also a more figurative conception of 
God’s glory; see, ¢g., Psa. xix. 1, “The heavens 
declare the glory of God,” ze, are a witness to His 
omnipotent energy; Psa. civ. 31; “ The glory of the 
Lord shall endure for ever,” ze, His power and 
authority, as manifested in the universe; Hab. ii. 
14, “The earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the glory of the Lord” ;~ Psa. lxiii.2, “To see Thy 
power and Thy glory.” And there are many instances 
which seem capable of being assigned to either aspect, 
such as Isa. xl 5, “The glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together”; Ezek. 
xxxix. 21 ; “ I will set my glory among the heathen” ; 
Isa. lviii. 8, “Then shall thy light break forth as the 
morning, and thine health shall spring forth speedily ; 
and thy righteousness shall go before thee; the glory of 
the Lord shall be thy rereward.” In close connection 
with the conception of God’s glory, it must be borne 
in mind that “ght is the symbol of salvation in the 
Old Testament. Hence, in many post-canonical writ- 
ings, the life of the blessed is pictured as radiance, 
the result of their fellowship with the God whose 
most characteristic self-manifestation is conceived as 
light. ‘See, ag;-Ps. Sol. ii.-16, “Their 2, the risen 
God-fearers) life shall no more fade in the light of the 
Lord”; Enoch xxxviii. 4, “The light of the Lord of 
Spirits is seen on the face of the holy and righteous 
and elect”; civ. 2, “Soon ye will shine as the stars 
of heaven; ye will shine and ye will be seen.”! In 
the New Testament there are traces of the same 


' For numerous additional examples, see Grill, Untersuch- 
ungen uber die Entstehung d. vierten Evangeliums (Tiibingen, 
1902), i. p. 265. 
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conception, kept, however, within careful limits. 
St Paul speaks, ¢.g., of the “inheritance of the saints 
in light.” It is quite possible to exaggerate this and 
other statements of the apostle in a grossly material- 
istic direction, as, ¢g., Kabisch has done (passzm) 
in his Eschatologie d. Paulus! But it would almost 
appear as if his experience on the journey to Damascus 
confirmed or gave a new meaning to the familiar 
imagery of the Old Testament for the mind of St 
Paul. There, at least, he received the impression of 
a radiant light shining about him. And it is probable 
that when afterwards he attempted to picture the 
unseen future of those who should be with Christ, he 
was led, under the influence of the supra-earthly 
manifestation which had burst upon him, to conceive 
a condition of glowing brightness, the effulgence of 
the God of glory Himself. It would be hazardous to 
press this conception of ddga (as we shall afterwards 
see), for its Old Testament basis reminds us that its 
content is apt to fluctuate between the actual and the 
figurative ; but it is highly probable that it formed a 
real element in the thought of the apostle. 

The recognition of a foundation for his ideas of the 
Last’ Things in his personal Christian experience, is 
supremely important in estimating the limits of his 
_ Eschatology. We have already treated of its frag- 
mentary character. We have already observed that 
there are certain sides of the subject which he has 
barely touched. Probably when we remember the 
facts of his own history, which were of such paramount 
importance in fixing the direction of all his religious 


1 For an excellent caution against literalising the metaphor 
of Hight as applied to the Divine nature and Spirit, see Drum- 
mond, Phz/o, i. pp. 217, 218. 
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thinking, it will be easier to understand why he has 
merely alluded to, or even passed by in silence, some 
aspects of the question, fraught with far-reaching 
significance. Thus, in the light of the circumstances 
which we have been considering, we can discover why 


his utterances on Eschatology are chiefly positive. 


This is not the usual trend of modern speculation. 
Such topics as Eternal Punishment, the fate of the 
Lost, the Intermediate State, etc., have called forth 
the most animated discussion. St Paul does little to 
satisfy his reader’s curiosity on such problems. His 
letters are addressed to Christian communities. The 
main interest for him and for them is the promise of 
eternal life in Christ. And the certainty with which 
he clings to this glorious prospect is founded on the 
conviction, reached at the crisis of his history, that 
Christ Zas risen, and become the First-fruits of them 
that sleep. Hence even such apparently central 
questions as that of a general resurrection receive 
little elucidation on his pages. He looks out upon 
the problems of the Last Things, not from a specula- 
tive, very seldom even from a theological, standpoint, 
almost invariably from that of. Christian faith and 
experience. And after all, is not this by far the most 
momentous aspect of the field to keep in view? The 
supreme fact which makes Eschatology a subject of 
living interest, at least to Christians, is the pledge of 
immortality assured through the risen Christ. Men 
cannot, indeed, refrain from asking questions con- 
cerning the fate of those who have passed away 


_ without apparently laying hold of the mercy of God 


extended to them in the Redeemer. The processes 
of moral retribution press heavily upon human minds. 
And it is possible to give the rein to innumerable 
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speculations regarding the future destinies of the 
world and its relations to the kingdom of God. Many 
of those speculations never appealed to St Paul. 
Subjects like Conditional Immortality or Eternal 
Punishment certainly did not present themselves to 
fzs mind in the guise or in the terms which form the 
battle-ground of modern discussions. Yet if we 
endeavour to place ourselves at his point of view, and 
to become familiar with the precise significance of 
his language, we may at least gain valuable hints as 
to the truths involved in such discussions. We 
emphasise the “point of view” and the “precise 
significance of his language,” because St Paul is often 
cited in modern books as an authority for views 
which he would not have understood, as a witness to 
theories foreign to his entire method of thought. 
Keeping in mind, therefore, that his eschatological 
ideas. are, in the main, of a positive character, as 
arising out of his personal contact with the risen 
Christ, we shall be obliged in the subsequent chapters 
to give more ample space to the Eschatology of the 
Christian life and the Kingdom of God. 

But, before leaving the present phase of our inquiry, 
there is a further subdivision. of the Formative 
Influences in St Paul’s conceptions of the Last Things 
which we must very briefly notice: the Christian 
tradition of the eschatological teaching of Jesus. To 
discuss this difficult subject with any degree of fulness, 
would require a separate volume. It must suffice for 
our purpose to endeavour to trace in a few sentences 
the fundamental parallels between the thought of the 
Master and that of His apostle. Both of them make 
large use of the terms and ideas current in their time. 
Both lay the basis of their Eschatology in the Old 
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Testament revelation. Both of them employ as their 
formal starting-point the hopes which possessed the 
hearts of their fellow-countrymen. The background 
and environment of the eschatological teaching of 
Jesus, as of Paul, have been outlined in the former 
part of this chapter. It remains simply to recognise 
those transformations of Jewish Eschatology wrought 
by Jesus, which Paul assumes as axioms in represent- 
ing the Last Things both to himself and to his readers. 
It is quite self-evident that, after his conversion, 
St Paul must have gone back to the teaching of 
Jesus as authoritative for the Christian Church. 
While the glorified Christ who had appeared to him 
would always remain the predominantly normative 
factor for his religious thought,! we can easily con- 
ceive with what eagerness the apostle, in the light 
of his new and wonderful experiences, would inquire 
into the actual views of God and the world which 
the Master had set forth in His earthly career. That 
through converse with the Twelve and others he 
became acquainted with these, is plain from the back- 
ground of his thinking throughout the Epistles. The 
intimate relation of his doctrine to that of Jesus is 
sometimes ignored because it does not always appear 
upon the surface. But a deeper penetration reveals 
a remarkable kinship of spiritual ideas. Compara- 
tively often he directly refers to words of Jesus.” 
And these references are, no doubt, merely a sample 
1 For the subordination of interest in the detailed sayings of 
Jesus and the events of His earthly life to that in the crucified 
and risen Messiah, in the early Apostolic Age, see the 
remarkable essay of Von Soden, Das IJnteresse d. apostol. 
Zeitalters an der evangel. Geschichte in Theolog. Abhandlungen 
C. uv. Wetzsicker gewidmet, pp. 113-169 (Freiburg i, B., 1892). 
See Titius, pp. 11, 12. 
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of his practice in his oral instruction. Numerous 
important parallels to the sayings of Jesus may be 
noted in his ethical teaching.1_ But more important 
than these, which may often be accidental, is the 
common basis of their central religious conceptions, 
We can only call attention to those which seem most 
decisive for Eschatology. We shall have occasion to 
show in a subsequent chapter how, in what may be 
called the more “ pictorial” conceptions of the Last 
Things, Jesus, as well as His apostles, used the 
current imagery of His time, an imagery which had 
descended from the prophets, and was extended, 
often in grotesque directions, by the apocalyptic 
writers, to set forth the great crises of the future, the 
Parousia and the Judgment. He spoke with absolute 
conviction of His own coming, His personal inter- 
vention in the consummation of all things. He 
proclaimed His place as Judge in the final decision 
of human destinies. To express these momentous 
facts, He employed the only kind of terms which 
would convey the lessons He sought to enforce upon 
His hearers. As will be clearly seen at a later stage, 
St Paul was very directly influenced by the tradition 
of Jesus’ teaching concerning the Parousia and Judg- 
ment. For the same pictures appear in the Epistles, 
and the same elements in the situation are empha- 
sised. For the Parousia, we may quote the following 
parallels:? Mark xiv. 62=Rom. xiii. 11 ff.; Matt. 
xiv. 1o%—1 Thess: ili: 4; 1 Cor. vii. 26, 28 (pre- 
paratory woes); Matt. xxiv. 43=1 Thess. v. 2; Matt. 
xxiv. 31=1 Thess. iv. 15 ff.; Matt. xxiv. 42=1 Thess. 
v. 6f. On the Judgment, the following are note- 


1 See Titius, pp. 13-15 ; ¢& Von Soden, of. czz., pp. 127-129. 


2 See Titius, pp. 15, 16. 
e: G 
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worthy: Matt. xxv. 31, 32=2 Cor. v.10; Matt. xix, 
28=1 Cor. vi. 2; Mark xii. 36=1 Cor. xv. 25. 

But more decisive for St Paul’s relation to the 
teaching of Jesus are the deeper elements of his 
eschatological thought. Two of these we would 
emphasise: his conceptions of the Jdaszs of the 
Future Life and the mature of the Future Life. 

Again and again Jesus uses the term “ Life” (Cw) 
to sum up the whole range of the blessings of salva- 
tion which the believer is to inherit. In the Fourth 
Gospel the attribute “eternal” (atéos) is usually 
added. The objection may be raised that the pre- 
valence of the epithet in that Gospel is due to the fact 
that our Lord’s conceptions have passed through the 
mind of the writer, who delights to view the Christian 
verities sub specie eternitatis, but for whom “eternal” 
means primarily that which belongs to the coming 
Eon, the higher order of things, and thus is virtually 
equivalent to “supra-earthly.”1 Whether this objec- 
tion have force or not, it is plain that in the Synoptic 
Gospels, where the epithet aiwyios occurs very seldom, 
fy by itself really includes all that is involved in the 
idea of “eternal.” This appears even from the ideas 
with which it is contrasted. These are avéA\ca 
(Matt. vii. 13, 14), ro vp TO aiwnov (Matt. xviii. 8), 
ty yeevvay (Matt. xviii. 9; Mark ix. 43, 46). In Matt. 
xix. 16, 17, he answers the phrase (wy aiévov, spoken 
by the young ruler, with the simple fej. This usage 
had already existed in Jewish literature, see e,g., Ps. 
Sol. xiv. 6, ix. 9; 2 Macc. vii. 14.2 It was not, there- 
fore, the conception of “Life” (virtually equivalent 
to participation in the Kingdom of God) that was 


‘See Haupt, Eschatol. Aussagen Jesu, p. 84 f, 
* See Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 129. 
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“new on the lips of Jesus. The difference consisted in 
the conditions which He laid down for possessing it ; 
and the spiritual view of the Kingdom in which 
it was to be possessed, which He _ substituted 
for that of Judaism. The knowledge of God as 
the Father, and the fellowship which was-the out- 
come of that knowledge, constituted the idea of 
Life for Jesus. In this real relationship, a sharing in 
the very life of God, the whole future was embraced. 
It was indeed the pledge of immortality. The truth 
is tersely stated in His discussion with the Sadducees : 
“God is not the God of the dead, but of the living” 
(Mark xii. 27). To be brought into genuine contact 
with God, to know God in His actual character, was 
in itself the assurance of perfected life in communion 
with God for ever (f John xvii. 3). This is precisely 
the position which is occupied by St Paul) The God 
who has revealed Himself to him in Christ is worthy 
of all confidence. He has “sent forth the spirit of His 
Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father. Therefore 
thou art no longer a slave, but a son; and if a son, 
then an heir (ze. of the eternal inheritance) through 
God” (Gal. iv. 6, 7). It is on that fatherly love which 
has been proved towards him by the death of Christ 
(Rom. v. 8) that St Paul takes hisstand. “I am con- 
vinced that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 

‘cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. viii. 38, 39). 
As already a son of God in Christ Jesus, he possesses 
the earnest of the Spirit. This is the pledge of com- 
pleted redemption in the future. And his confidence 
is marvellously corroborated by his actual experience 
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of the risen Christ. He was raised from the dead by 
the glory of the Father (Rom. vi. 4). “Now, if the 
Spirit of Him who raised Jesus from the dead dwell 
in you, He that raised from the dead Christ Jesus 
shall quicken also your mortal bodies through His 
Spirit dwelling within you” (Rom. viii. 11). 

St Paul is also in harmony with his Master on the 
all-important question of the zature of the Future 
Life. Here again we must refer to our Lord’s 
discussion with the Sadducees. In a single sentence 
He describes the condition of the risen. “ When they 
rise from the dead they neither marry nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven” 
(Mark xii. 25). In Luke it is given in the following 
form: “The sons of this age marry and are given in 
marriage, but those accounted worthy to attain that 
(coming) age and the resurrection from the dead 
neither marry nor are given in marriage: nor can 
they any more die, for they are like the angels 
(icayyeXor), and are sons of God, being sons of the 
resurrection” (xx. 35, 36). That is to say, they 
possess a heavenly or spiritual organism, and are 
conformed to the likeness of God. Jesus merely hints 
in these words at the non-earthly nature of the risen 
life. There is no trace of the idea, so prevalent in 
Judaism, that, in the first instance at least, the dead 
should be raised in the form in which they had been 
buried! The whole process is conceived to be of 

1 Cf. Apoc. Bar. 1. 2: “For the earth shall then assuredly 
restore the dead, which it now receives, in order to preserve 
them, making no change in their form, but as it has received, so 
shall it restore them, and as I delivered them unto it, so also 
shall it raise them.” It must be noted, however, that the jima/ 


form of the righteous, after their resurrection, is often repre- 
sented as angelic. See, e.g., Enoch li. 4; Apoc. Bar. li. 5, 10. 
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a supra-earthly character! The apostle follows the 
same lines. Titius has pointed out parallels to or 
reminiscences of Jesus’ interview with the Sadducees 
in 1 Cor.xv. Hecompares 1 Cor. xv. 34 with Mark 
xii. 24, and 1 Cor. xv. 33 with Mark xii. 24, 27. He 
regards xv. 35 ff. as an illustration of the “power of 
God” (Mark xii. 24). And in the contrast between 
xoixes and ézovpanos (xv. 40, 47-49) he finds a remini- 
scence of ws adyyeAou év Trois ovpavois (Mark xii. 25).? 
It is easy to recognise the intimate connection 
between the conception of Jesus and that of Paul. 
The “image of the heavenly” (ecova Tov érovpaviov) 
which risen believers are to wear in virtue of their 
somata wvevuatixa is the precise equivalent of the 


- isayyedo., Which is found in Luke xx. 36.- Both of 


these ideas find a fitting expression in the c@ua Tijs 
dd€ns avrov of Phil. iii. 20, which is to be the trans- 
figured form of the earthly organism. In Jesus and 
in Paul, as contrasted with Judaism, the emphasis 
is laid on heaven, not as a new and glorious dwelling- 
place, but as a new type of life, the perfected life of 
God. In this idea there has been accomplished a 
transformation of the current Eschatology. 

We have attempted no more than a bare outline of 
the close kinship between Jesus and Paul as that can 
be traced in the two basai conceptions of their eschato- 
logical teaching. Frequent occasions will occur in 
subsequent chapters of pointing out the influence of 
the Master on the apostle. 


1 See Haupt, of. cz¢., pp. 89-92; Feine, Jesus Christus u. 
Paulus, pp. 181, 182. 
2 Pp. 15, 16. 


CHAPTER III 
ST PAUL’S CONCEPTIONS OF LIFE AND DEATH 


IT is obvious that if we are to form a true concep- 
tion of St Paul’s forecast of the Last Things, we must 
endeavour to discover with as much accuracy as 
possible the precise force of certain fundamental 
terms which constitute the elements, so to speak, of 
his eschatological construction. Pre-eminent among 
these are the basal ideas of Life and Death. 

Nothing has been the cause of greater confusion and 
error in estimating the apostle’s point of view than 
the tacit assumption that his use of terms is identical 
with ours. Indeed, the more familiar the terms, the 
more unhesitating the assumption. Asa consequence, 
lines of argument have been frequently drawn from 
statements of St Paul, which he would not ave und er- 
stood, far less sympathised with. We believe that 
this erroneous hypothesis is especially misleading in 
the instance before us. Life and Death are notions 
belonging to the common stock. It scarcely occurs 
to us to inquire whether their connotation is the 
same for us as it was for a Jewish apostle in the 
first century of ourera. But the inquiry is of supreme 
importance, as we shall find, for our whole discussion, 
As an example of the misconceptions which may arise 
from nee ene to penetrate to the foundation of an 
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idea, we may quote a few sentences from Matthew 
Arnold’s St Paul and Protestantism. “ Paul’s concep- 
tion of life and death,” he says, “inevitably came to 
govern his conception of resurrection. What indeed 
. is for Paul life, and what is death? Not the 
ordinary physical life and death ;—death, for him, is 
living after the flesh, obedience to sin ; life is mortifying 
by the spirit the deeds of the flesh, obedience to right- 
eousness. Resurrection, in its essential sense, is there- 
fore, for Paul, the rising, within the sphere of our visible 
earthly existence, from death in this sense to life in this 
sense” (p. 143). There could scarcely be found a more 
glaring misrepresentation of the apostle’s thought than 
that contained in these sentences, as we hope immedi- 
ately toshow. And the wordsare the more tnisleading, 
inasmuch as they emphasise to the exclusion of all 
others, an element which, of course, does belong to St 
Paul's ideas of life and death. The error really springs 
from an ignoring of the Old Testament background, 
out of which the apostle’s conceptions emerge. This 
source of confusion too frequently reveals itself, even 
in the discussions of trained theologians! The in- 
ferences, therefore, which may or may not be deduced 
fromm many important affirmations of St Paul regard- 
ing Life and Death must depend on the exact content 
which these terms held for him. 
Let us deal with the negative concept in the first 

place. Careful readers of the Old Testament must 


1 See, ¢.g., Kabisch’s discussion of ddvaros in St Paul (Zschaéol. 
a. Paulus, p. 101). So, to a slighter extent, Prof. Beet’s treat- 
ment of “life ” and “death” (Zxfos. iv. 1. pp. 203-207) suffers 
from a neglect of the roots of these conceptions in the Old Testa- 
ment and Judaism. It is more important to keep these sources 
in view than to refer to the Homeric ideas. 
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have observed the horror which death inspires in the 
Hebrew mind. One or two instances may be quoted. 
In Ps. lxxxviii. 2-5 we have this appeal: “Let my 
prayer come-before Thee: incline Thine ear unto my 
cry; for my soul is full of troubles, and my life 
draweth nigh unto Sheol. I am counted with them 
that go down into the pit: I am as a man that hath 
no strength: cast off among the dead, like the slain 
that lie in the grave, whom Thou rememberest no 
more: and they are cut off from Thy hand.” A similar 
note is heard in Ps. vi. 3-5: “My soul also is sore 
vexed: and Thou, O Lord, how long? Return, O 
Lord, deliver my soul: save me for Thy loving- 
kindness’ sake. For in death there is no remembrance 
of Thee: in Sheol who shall give Thee thanks?” In 
giving thanks for his recovery, Hezekiah expresses his 
fear at the approach of death: “I said, In the noon- 
tide of my days I shall go into the gates of Sheol; 
I am deprived of the residue of my years. I said, I 
shall not see the Lord, even the Lord in the land of 
the living: I shall behold man no more when I am 
among them that have ceased to be. My habitation 
is removed, and is carried away from me as a 
shepherd’s tent: I have rolled up like a weaver my 
life; He will cut me off from the loom. ... Likea 
swallow or a crane, so did I chatter; I did mourn as 
a dove: mine eyes fail with looking upwards... . 
But Thou hast in love to my soul delivered it from the 
pit of corruption . . . For Sheol cannot praise Thee, 
death cannot celebrate Thee: they that go down 
into the pit cannot hope for Thy truth” (Isa. xxxviii, 
10, 12, 14,17, 18). The description of Sheol in Job 
x. 20-22 sheds light on their shuddering apprehen- 
sions: “Let me alone . . . before I go whence I shall 
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not return, even to the land of darkness, and of the 
shadow of death: a land of thick darkness, as dark- 
ness itself; a land of the shadow of death, without 
any order, and where the light is as darkness.” 
According to the Old Testament conception, life is 
the opportunity for all joy, for all good. Death, 
indeed, is inevitable. And its calamity is mitigated 
when it presents itself as the close of a long earthly 
career, rich in well-being. The man who dies full 
of years and honour is like a shock of corn reaped 
when it is wholly ripe (Job v. 26). The life of such 
an individual is carried on in his descendants (Ps. ciii. 
17)... But death under any other conditions is an 
utterly doleful fate. It robs men of all prospect. 
It shatters human power and capacities. It is a 
paralysis of the entire personality.2 For throughout 
the earlier stages of Hebrew religion, there is no 
thought of one part of the person surviving death. 
The spirit, indeed, the vuah, which has been imparted 
by God, cannot die. It returns to Him who gave it 
(Ps. cxlvi. 4; Eccl. xii. 7). But the xephesh, the 
natural principle of life, which is closely dependent 
on the vuak, and is the bearer of the personality, 
shares in the fate of the physical organism. It is 
not a mere separation of soul and body. For the 
conception of a disembodied soul is foreign to Old 


1 These conditions diminished the horror of death also for 
the Greeks. Cf. Kaibel, Epigramm. Gr. 68, 8dBiov ebyhpwr 
dvolcov] . . . TbuBos 80 ebOdy[arov . . . exe ; also C/A. 
2, 2541, evdaluwy 3 €Oavoy maldwy matdas karaderw[y] (Herkenrath, 
Studien zu ad. griech. Grabschriften, Feldkirch, 1896, p. 27). 

2 Death, in the Old Testament, “is the phenomenon whzch 
we observe” (A. B. Davidson, &.D.B., i. p. 739). The recogni- 
tion of this tersely stated truth would often have saved pages of 
useless discussion. 
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Testament thought. It belongs to Hellenism, as eg., 
Plato, Cratylus, 403 b.: Ott Te yap, éwedav dra Tis 
juav amoOavy aet éxel éort, PoBovvTat, Kat OT 7 wuxn 
yuu TOU cwuaTos Tap’ exelvoy amrépXeTat, KAaL TOUTO 
mepoByvta: “For they fear that, when once any of 
us dies, he is always there, and of this also they are 
afraid that the soul, disembodied, departs to him” 
(ze. Pluto). For the Hebrew, death is the reducing 
of the person, in the sum-total of his energies, to a 
nerveless and phantom-like existence in Sheol, the 
place of assemblage for the dead. There, no moral 
distinctions prevail. There isa dreary equality among 
the shades (vephaim). Up to this point, we may find 
parallels in other ancient civilisations. Thus the 
Greeks reveal the dark shadow which death casts 
across the gladness of their life by the epithets which 
describe it on their sepulchral inscriptions, epithets 
such as “ bitter,” “ruinous,” “relentless,” etc. Euphem- 
isms were far rarer in this connection than in 
modern times. The under-world stretches hope- 
lessly before the wistful gaze of men. It is called 
POiuevwv aévaos Oadramos, “the eternal chamber of 
those who have withered” (so an inscription in 
Kaibel, Ep~zgr. Gr. cxliii. 2, quoted by Herkenrath, af. 
ci, p. 22.\..oee, also > pp. 19, 21,24). The bucolic 
poet Theocritus has the mournful line, édzides éy 
fwoiow, avédmirtoe 6¢ Oavovres: “Among the living 
hope endures, but hopeless are the dead” (Jay. iv. 42). 
It was the same in the Roman world. Catullus 
laments: Modzs quum semel occidit brevis lux, nox est 
perpetua una dormienda: “When once the short-lived 
light has vanished, we all must sleep through an 
unbroken night” (v. 5 f.). And Seneca, speaking of 
the courage of Socrates, tells how he remained in 
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prison, ut duarum rerum gravissimarum hominibus 
metum demeret, mortis et carceris : “that he might set 
men free from the fear of two most grievous fates, 
imprisonment and death.” 

But there can be little doubt that the horror of 
death was heightened for Hebrew minds_by the 
predominantly religious cast of their thought. The 
value of the present life is immensely enhanced by 
the fact that it is only with the living that God can 
enter into relation. He is conceived pre-eminently 
as the /vzmg God, and only the living can respond 
to His claims. The true purpose of life, indeed, is 
fellowship with God. It has often occasioned surprise, 
that so devout a people as the Hebrews should, for 
generations, have rested content with the conception 
of an earthly relationship to Jehovah. Probably the 
explanation is due to the circumstance that that 
relationship was one of peculiar intimacy, of unique 
power and reality. They felt the Divine presence with 
a wonderful thrill of immediate consciousness. Human 
life from beginning to end could be alive with God. 
Hence a long and prosperous existence is the 
recognised mark of God’s approval, the most con- 
vincing evidence of true piety. “ Honour thy father 
and thy mother, that thy days may be long upon 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee” 
(Exod. xx. 12). “If thou were pure and upright, 
surely now would He awake for thee and make 
the habitation of thy righteousness prosperous” (Job 
viii. 6). ‘For evil-doers shall be cut off, but those 
that wait upon the Lord, they shall inherit the earth. 
For yet a little while and the wicked shall not be: yea, 
thou shalt consider his place, and it shall not be. But 
the meek shall inherit the earth, and shall delight 
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themselves in the abundance of peace” (Ps, xxxvii. 
10, 11). For the earlier stages of their religious 
reflection, death is that which robs of all blessedness.* 
They that go down to Sheol cannot praise God. 
All bonds of intercourse with the Most High are 
snapped. Sometimes the dead are described as if 
existing in the under-world almost beneath the sway 
of another tyrannical power. There is a kind of 
personification of Death, resembling that of the 
Greek Hades, when it is said in Ps. xlix. 14: 
“Like sheep S are laid in Sheol ; death shepherds 
them.” 2 

But further elements disclose themselves in the 
conception. It may be difficult to fix the time at 
which the connection between sin and death came to 


1 On the special horror of death felt by the Jews, see Smend, 
Alttest. Religionsgeschichte, pp. 504,505. An interesting aspect 
of the same fundamental idea appears in Pfz/o, who, as 
Drummond points out, regards the dody as antagonistic to 
the soul, “not because it is material . . . but because it is 
phenomenal, transient, mortal” (PAz/o, ii. p. 297). 

2 In ancient literature it is hard to distinguish between a 
person and a personification. Animistic ideas lie deep in the 
naive, popular consciousness. Bousset, grouping together 
such passages as Isa. xxv. 7f.; 4 Ezra vili. 53 ; Apoc. Bar. xxi. 
23; Test. Levi 18; 1 Cor. xv. 26, 55, all of which treat of the 
destruction of death at the end, would relate the: figures of 
Odvaros, Hades (cf. Rev. xx. 13), and the angel of Hades closely 
to that of the devil, finding in them personal opponents of God 
(Religion d. Judenthums, p. 241, note 3). So also Kabisch on 
I Cor, xv. 20 (Esch. d. P., p. 162) and Titius, p. 220 (on sin and 
death in Paul). We need hardly refer to the frequency of 
such personifications in Greek literature. A striking instance 
is Pindar, Olymp. ix. 35-38. “In the Vosges ... Death’s 
personality is accepted as an act of creation. ‘Votre vie 
aura un fin,’ God said to Adam, ‘et la mort fut créée’” (Zain. 
Review, 1902, p. 381). 
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be emphasised in the popular consciousness.!__ In any 
case it was a natural inference todraw. Sin separates 
from God. In their view, this is also true of death. 
Unrelieved death was felt to be a judgment, a doom. 
Sin and death were inextricably interwoven. “The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die” (Ezek. xviii. 4; 
cf. the Genesis-narrative, chap. ii. 17: “In the day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die”), In the 
prophetic period the religious horizon is extended. 


1 Probably this doctrine was based on a literal interpretation 
of Gen. iii. So Denney on Rom. v. 12. See especially Wisd. 
li. 23£: 8re 6 Beds exricey Tov dvOpwrov ért addOapola, Kal elkdva ris 
idias ldvdryros émolncev . . . POdvm dé SiaBdrov Odvaros ecicHOevr. 
St Paul was in all likelihood acquainted with this book. Cf 
1 Clem. ad Cor. iil., {doy ddikov . . . dveindéras, d¢ 0d Kal 
Odvaros cloprOev cis Tov Kdcpov; and Evang. Nicod., chap. xxiii., 
P- 736, & dpxudidBore, 7 700 Oavdrou dpxnh, % pita rhs éuaprlas. Mr 
F. R. Tennant has sought to show in his recent work, Te 
Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin 
(Cambridge, 1903), that the earliest indication of the idea that 
death is a consequence of our first parents’ sin, occurs in 

‘ Sirach xxv. 24. From that time onwards it appears frequently 
in Judaistic literature—e.g., Enoch lxix. 11; Slavon. Enoch 
xxx. 16; Apoc. Bar. liv. 15; 4 Ezra lil. 7. It was the usual 
teaching of the Rabbis. In commenting upon 4 Ezra vii. 116 f.,, 
which he compares with Rom. v. 12f., Mr Tennant remarks : 
“In neither place is it explained how Adam’s sin made his 
posterity sinful. Perhaps in neither case had the writer 
developed or received any definite theory on the point” (p. 229). 
His own view is that St Paul has “clothed the current notion 
of Adam as the cause of human death, and the root of human 
sin, in the language of his mystical realism” (p. 266). Certainly 
St Paul has given us nothing in the nature of a theory on the 
subject, but is not his conception of race-solidarity something 
deeper than a Judaistic speculation? Strangely enough, to 
most primitive peoples, death seems an abnormal event, and 
immortality the normal course. (See C. P. Tiele, /nlecding 
tot de Godsdienstwetenschap, ii. p. 197 f. ; qu. by Séderblom, of. 
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The vision of the future glory of the Kingdom of 
God dawns upon the broken nation. Thus the dark- 
ness of death is deepened. Not only is it an event 
which deprives of the present opportunity of fellow- 
ship with Jehovah, but it also shatters all prospect of 
coming blessedness. Further, the frailty and transi- 
ency of which it is the crowning proof, the sharp pangs 
which accompany its approach, the unsightliness and 
decay which follow its presence, the bitter pain of soul 
it inflicts on those who are left behind—all these, its 
associations, impress them as an outrage upon a 
creation made in the image of God. Plainly, there- 
fore, we may say that for the Hebrew mind the 
physical fact has a spiritual significance. And so 
viewed, it is only typical of that remarkable strain 
of thought, discernible throughout their reflection 
on the universe, which assumes that the physical 
is always the medium, the vehicle of the moral, such 
being its purpose and meaning in the Providential 
order. Thus death is only intelligible to them in 
the light of the weakness and sinfulness of humanity. 
And surely at this point their conception bears 
witness to the great truth of the ultimate unity of 
the physical and spiritual worlds, a unity which we 
regularly break up in our theoretical arguments, and 
as regularly presuppose in our working, personal 
experience, 

We know that a striking change passed over the 
Jewish view of the condition of things ushered in by 
death. This was stimulated by the powerful influence 
of the doctrine of a Divine retribution, a doctrine 
which took shape, as we have seen, amidst the strange 
revolutions of the fortunes of the Jewish nation, 
There had been various isolated yearnings for unin- 
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terrupted fellowship with God. Several remarkable 
psalms give ample proof of that. We can scarcely 
‘suppose that the idea of a resurrection, as we under- 
stand it, passed before the psalmists’ minds. Rather 
was it the passionate cry that, in some miraculous 
manner, God would deliver them from the gloomy 
lot of Sheol. But in the Maccabzan period these 
cravings and hopes took a more concrete form. 
Victory had roused afresh the sense of national 
unity. God’s people were still a factor to be reckoned 
with. The glorious heritage of the past could still be 
honoured and defended. The triumphal mood was 
not, indeed, of long duration. Too soon the people 
_again became conscious of their bondage. But an 
inextinguishable hope had been kindled. The 
present was the A®on of distress and anguish, in 
which God’s arm seemed to be shortened. But it 
was only the precursor of the great A®on to come, 
when the holy seed should be vindicated, when the 
Divine purpose for Israel should be laid bare in the 
eyes of all the nations. Who, then, were to share in 
that era of felicity? Necessarily, the remnant of the 
people, the survivors of the chosen stock: Yet, as we 
have noted, this did not satisfy the sentiment of the 
nation. Were the heroes of their history, the men 
who had shed their blood for the faith, to have no 
part in the joyful restoration? The sense of justice 
revolted from the thought. The omnipotent God 
could rectify the inequality. His power could invade 
Sheol. He could bring the righteous dead to life 
again. This bold conviction laid the foundation for 
the great resurrection-hope. Now they could follow 
the workings of the Divine retribution. Resurrection 
would be the recompense at least of the eminently 
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righteous. Nevertheless, the expectations of many 
devout hearts must have been mingled with fear. 
Would they live to see the redemption of Israel? If 
not, had they any right to expect a place amongst 
those favoured ones whom God should ransom from the 
grave? The more tender their consciences, the more 
hesitating would be their hope. Superficial minds 
might picture a resurrection which was little more 
than a mechanical scene amid the events of the end. 
The deeper and more earnest thinkers, conscious of 
failure and transgression, would still view death with 
gloomy forebodings, for the hope which shone beyond 
was flickering and dim. 

Perhaps enough has been said to account for their 
dread of death, as that appears in the Old Testament 
and in the Hebrew mind. It is time now to ask, 
What relation does the Pauline conception of death 
hold towards that which we have been considering? 
Unless we have strong evidence to the contrary, we 
must believe that the apostle uses the term in its 
current significance. But we have distinct corrobora- 
tion of the fact. As it happens, St Paul makes very 
definite statements concerning death. “As by one 
man sin entered the world, and death by sin, and so 
death hath come upon all men,in that all have 
sinned” (Rom. v. 12). “The wages of sin is death” 
(Rom. vi. 23). “O wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” (Rom. 
vii, 24). He speaks of “the law of sin and death” 
(Rom, viii. 2). He describes “the sting of death” as 
sin (I Cor. xv. 56). Death is the last enemy to be 
destroyed in God’s warfare with evil (1 Cor. xv. 26). 
The final issue of God’s redeeming purpose is that 
death is swallowed up in victory (1 Cor. xv. 55). 
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These examples, and there are many more, may help 
us to realise the prominent elements in the apostle’s 
view of death. Of course there are passages where he 
uses it in an apparently colourless sense, but it is only 
by following such clues as these just given that we 
can penetrate to his real inner thought. pices 
Evidently, for St Paul, as for the men of the Old 
Testament, death signifies something far deeper than 
the natural close of life. Too commonly a false 
analysis has been made of his conception. His idea 
of death has been qualified by various. limiting 
adjectives. Thus the apostle is supposed in some 
passages to speak of “physical” or “natural” death ; 
in others of “ethical,” in others still of “spiritual.” 
In some places he is assumed to have “temporal” 
death before his mind, in others “eternal.” We 
believe it is no exaggeration to assert that such dis- 
tinctions would have been meaningless for St Paul. 
In this respect he is thoroughly true to the essential 
nature of Hebrew thought. Theirs was a synthetic 
view both of life and of death And no fact has to 
be borne more carefully in mind than this when we 
attempt to estimate the conceptions of St Paul. For 
him death is one indivisible experience. It is the cor- 
relative of sin. Like all the Biblical writers, he never 
distinguishes between “moral” (or “spiritual”) and 
“physical.” It is to miss the permanent ethical 
element in the apostle’s thinking, when the assertion 
is made that the physical experience of death in itself 
was the supreme evil to the mind of St Paul. Thus 
Kabisch, to whom the merit belongs of emphasising 
the bearing of this aspect of that experience on the: 


1 See this admirably brought out by Dr Davidson in Exfos, 
Vv. 1, Pp. 330. 
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apostle’s feelings, is led into exaggeration and con- 
sequent misconception by ignoring the other aspects 
which have to be reckoned with. “Sin,” he says, 
“came (according to St Paul) into the world. But 
this, in itself, is not the evil, were it not that by it 
death also came into the world. For we actually 
find the apostle dwelling upon the thought, that 
without law, sin is not imputed. Therefore the 
misery does not lie in sin itself, but in that which 
is decreed on account of it” (ze. death, Esch. d. 
Paulus, p. 86). This appears to us a complete 
distortion of the apostle’s teaching. However obscure 
may be the reference to the imputation of sin in 
Rom. v. 13 (a statement belonging to a passage 
which, as Dr Denney well expresses it,? “in spite of 
the enormous place it has filled in the history of 


1 Cf. Kabisch, pp. 88, 89: “There are religious views which 
receive no support from this deep, overpowering impulse to live, 
which puts other ideas in the background. To them pure death, 
the mere cessation of existence, is not the most dreadful thing 
which can be conceived. .. . (For Paul) death, passing away, is 
the sum of all that is fearful. . . . By the esthetic, equally with the 
ethical side of his consciousness, it (z.e. death) is abhorred.” Such 
assertions are untrue to the whole basis of Pauline theology. 
They cannot be supported by any relevantevidence. The same 
misconception, arising from an illegitimate partition of the 
apostle’s thought, is found in an otherwise most suggestive dis- 
cussion of Steffen’s: ‘How greatly at times, in certain moods 
of his religious life, the physical-hyperphysical outweighs the 
ethical, may be recognised for Paul in the fact that his power- 
lessness under the law culminates in the crushing utterance of 
woe, ‘Who shall deliver me from the body of this death.’ He 
sighed, as none other has done, beneath the curse of thetransiency 
of all that is earthly,” (2.V.7.W., 1901, H. 2, p. 124). It is the 
transiency, as charged with the issues of sin, that weighs him 
down. 

4 Expos. vi. 4, P. 304. 
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dogma, is hardly more than an oditer dictum in the 
Epistle to the Romans”), St Paul asserts in the pre- 
ceding sentence that death passed upon all men, 
because all sinned (ep @ rayres ijuaptov). In whatever 
speculative fashion the apostle may have conceived 
the connection between the sin of Adam and that of 
his descendants, we know from his whole religious 
outlook that when he makes the statement, “all 
sinned,” he can never have in view an unmeaning, 
mechanical fiction. Apart from any theorising on 
_ inherited guilt, we have his position clearly stated in 
Rom. iii. 23: “all sinned (qavres yap jmaproyv) and 
fall short of (Werepovyvra) the glory of God.” All are 
blameworthy. Death, therefore, in St Paul’s view, is 
not something which works, as it were, mechanically. 
It is, as it speaks to the sensitive conscience, the 
shadow of the wrath of God. It is for that reason 
-the apostle shrinks from it in terror. “Who shall _ 
deliver me from the body of this death” (Rom. vii. 
24). He exults to think of a time when its sway 
shall be abolished. “QO death, where is thy sting? 
O death,! where is thy victory? The sting of death 
is sin; and the strength of sin is the law: but thanks 
be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. xv. 55-57). The latter 
passage is decisive for the view we advocate. Not 
the mere physical experience, not the mere conscious- 
ness of mortality, nor, on the other hand, a spiritual 
doom ushered in by death, but viewed as belonging 
entirely to the soul, and out of relation to the physical 
experience :—not with alternatives such as these have 
_ we to deal in estimating St Paul’s standpoint, but 
with an event which includes and implies them all. 


1 So x” BCD as against ~° A. 
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This quailing in the presence of death is very 
marked throughout the New Testament, and a 
careful appreciation of it is of real importance for 
the comprehension of early Christian thought. We 
may recall the striking instance in Heb. ii. 14, where 
Christ is said “through death” to destroy “him that 
hath the power of death—that is, the devil”—and to 
set free “those who through fear of death were, 
throughout the whole of their life, subject to 
bondage.”! Plainly, this recoil from death is precisely 


1 An interesting passage may be quoted from Boswell’s Lzfe 


of Johnson :—“1 expressed a horror at the thought of death. 


Mrs Knowles : “Nay, thou shouldst not have a horror for what 
is the gate of life.” /ohmson (standing upon the hearth, rolling 
about, with a serious, solemn, and somewhat gloomy air): “No 
rational man can die without. uneasy apprehension.” Mrs 
Knowles: “The Scriptures tell us, ‘the righteous shall have 
hope in his death.’” Johnson: “Yes, madam ; that is, he shall 
not have despair. But, consider, his hope of salvation must be 
founded on the terms on which it is promised that the media- 
tion of our Saviour shall be applied to us—namely, obedience ; 
and when obedience has failed, then, as suppletory to it, repent- 
ance. But what man can say that his obedience has been such 
as he would approve of in another, or even in himself upon close 
examination, or that his repentance has not been such as to 
require being repented of? . . .” Boswell: “Then, sir, we must 
be contented to acknowledge that death is a terrible thing.” 
Johnson; “Yes, sir. I have made no approaches to a state 
which can look on it as not terrible” (IV. 297, 298, Birrell’s ed.). 
Cf. the dictum of La Rochefoucauld: “‘ Everything that is most 
calculated to persuade that death is not an evil has been written 
. . . Yet I doubt whether any sensible person ever believed it, 
and the trouble taken in order to persuade others as the writers 
themselves of it shows plainly that it is no easy enterprise. 
Every man who can see death as it is, feels it a terrible thing.” 
Prof. Shaler treats the fear of death from a very different stand- 
point. “It is well to remember,” he says, “that the instinctive 
fear of death is not, as our forefathers deemed it, a dread of 
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in line with that which we have noted in the Old 
Testament. Death is regarded as separation from 
God. The tender conscience shudders at the prospect 
as merited separation. So death, conceived as the 
final word on human destiny, becomes the synonym 
for hopeless doom. Probably, therefore;-St Paul 
could not picture a more appalling penalty for sin 
than death, and all that death, in its complete 
paralysis of the personal being, must involve. With 
his tremendous experience of the inner conflict 
between self and the holy law of God, and of all the 
misery which that conflict stirred within him, he 
perhaps felt little need of emphasising extraneous 
penalties in addition to the awful crisis of death, A 
death which was death pure and simple, with the 
sharp sting of sin in it, with nothing to mitigate the 
soul’s isolation from the living God, with no hope 
or prospect in it, an existence robbed of all that 
makes existence worth having, would loom before 
his eyes as an overpowering judgment. As we shall 
see presently, this view of death sets in an extra- 
ordinarily vivid contrast the revelation of eternal 
life made in Jesus Christ. Indeed, to recognise its 
significance to the full, we require to have before our 
minds the apostle’s view of the “life everlasting.” 

coming to a place of judgment, though that idea has added to 
the pang. Its source is to be looked for in our animal ancestry, 
where this fear, blind and unconscious of its object, was 
absolutely demanded for the fit preservation of the indi- 


vidual” (The Individual, p. 200). But does this explanation 
lead us any deeper into the meaning of the experience for a 
rational, ethical being? 

1 It is not our aim in this investigation, even if we were com- 
petent for the task, to examine St Paul’s conceptions of such 
experiences as death or life in the light of current scientific 
theory. Unquestionably, biological science would rule out as 
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But before we leave St Paul’s conception of @avaros 
as a bare and gloomy fact of human existence, a fact 
which, in the words of Professor Kahler, “as we 


irrelevant the intimate connection between sin and death which 
is so important for the apostle. And yet science can only go a 
very short distance in pronouncing upon the meaning of death. 
“Tt must be admitted,” says Weissmann (and we quote from 
him as a representative biologist), “that we can see no reason 
why the power of cell-multiplication should not be unlimited, 
and why the organism should not therefore be endowed with 
everlasting life. In the same manner, from the physiological 
point of view, we might admit that we can see no reason why 
the functions of an organism should ever cease. It is only from 
the point of view of wzz/zty that we can understand the necessity 
of death . . . I consider that death is not a primary necessity, 
but that it has been secondarily acquired as an adaptation .. . 
Death is to be looked on as an occurrence advantageous to the 
species as a concession to the outward conditions of life, not as 
an absolute necessity, essentially inherent in life itself... 
(Death) is an adaptation which first appeared when, in conse- 
quence of a certain complexity of structure, an unending life 
became disadvantageous to the species” (Essays upon Heredity, 
ed. 2 (E. Tr.), i. pp. 23, 25, 111). Of course, this theory regards 
man merely as an animal. . But, viewing him as a self-conscious 
ethical being, must not the union of his rational life with the 
bodily organism be conceived differently from the relation of 
the vital functions of the “lower” animals to their bodies? And 
keeping in mind the break, which science has never sur- 
mounted, between rational and merely animal life, may we not 
conceive, even from the scientific standpoint, a situation in 
which, for self-conscious persons, “utility,” coinciding with a 
domination of the spiritual over the material, might have 
demanded the transition of the individual into a higher stage of 
life, without the occurrence of the adaptation’ called death? In 
the event of man’s acting in perfect harmony with his highest 
good, might not the whole organism have followed other lines 
of development which would have still further differentiated it 
from that of inferior species, and more directly and immedi- 
ately assimilated it to the nature and existence of God? 
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sinners experience it, has remained the preacher of 
responsibility,” it is necessary to examine briefly the 
closely related term dr#Aea, “destruction,” as it is 
employed in the Pauline Epistles. This is of import- 
ance, because many arguments have been based upon 
it, in the attempt to establish the theory of annihilation, 
which forms so essential an element in the hypothesis 
of Conditional Immortality. We must confine our- 
selves to St Paul, but his use of the term and its 
cognates is sufficiently clear and instructive. The 
noun a7#Aea occurs but rarely in the apostle’s writ- 
ings. There are about a dozen instances of the verb, 
amoAAvva. In 2 Thess. ii. 3, he describes the “man 
of lawlessness” by the epithet, “son of dawAea.” In 
Rom. ix. 22, he speaks of “vessels of wrath fitted 
out for aar@dea.” The camaraderie of Christians in 
courageous adherence to their faith is to be to their 
adversaries a proof of their dr#\ea, but of the 
Christian’s cwrnpia (Phil. i. 28), And to the same 
Church he writes of a group of nominal members 
of the Christian community, who are “enemies of the 
Cross of Christ, whose end is ar#Aea” (Phil. iii. 18, 
19). The verb occurs most frequently as a desig- 
nation of those who reject the Gospel of Christ: they 
are of amoAAvpevoe aS Opposed to of cwhduevor (SO 
PCore.18 5° 2*Cor- ii, 15,_iv..3 3.2 Thess; ii. ro), ~ In 
Rom. ii. 12, it is said of those who sinned without 
having the law (avouws), that without having the law, 
amoAovvra. The fate of those Israelites in the 
wilderness who were bitten by the serpents (Num. 
xxi. 6) or died of the plague (2d. xiv. 37) because of 
their murmurings, is described by the same term 
(i716 Tov Sew awwANUTO . . . GmrwAOVTO UTO TOU 
droOpevrov, I Cor. x. 9, 10). If Christ be not risen, 
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then those who fell asleep in Christ aa7#AovTo (1 Cor. 
xv. 18). The apostle, in recording his own trials as 
a worker for Christ, speaks of himself and his fellow- 
labourers as “cast down, but not dazoAAvmevor” 
(2 Cor. iv. 4,9). In two interesting passages where 
he is dealing with Christian liberty and its responsi- 
bilities, he warns his brethren to walk warily: uy To 
Boduart cov éxeivov arodXve, UTep od Xpioros améBavev 
(Rom. xiv. 15), “Destroy not with thy meat him for 
whom Christ died”; adao\AuTa yap 6 acOevey ev TH 
on yore, 6 adedgos Ov dv Xpioros aéOavev (1 Cor. viii. 
11), “For he who is weak is destroyed by thy know- 
ledge, the brother on whose account Christ died.” 
The only other occurrence of the verb is in 1 Cor. i. 
19, where he quotes part of Isa. xxix. 14 from the 
LXX.: drove tiv codiay Tay copay, Kal THY civerw 
Tov cuverav aberyow, “I will destroy the wisdom of 
the wise and make void the understanding of the 
prudent.” This quotation is interesting as occur- 
ring immediately after his use of the phrase of 
droANvpevor, indicating that it is in harmony with 
the usage of the Septuagint. It is evident that in 
all of the above passages which bear on the future 
destiny of men, a7wAera is used as the antithesis of 
cwrnpia, and aroAAva Oa of cdferOa. The question of 
existence is not before the apostle’s mind at all. 
Blessedness and its converse are the ideas which 
concern him. In one or two of the instances quoted, 
the verb is exactly equivalent to droOjoxew (so 1 Cor, 
_ x. 9,10; also 1 Cor, xv. 18, where aaAovto = “died” in 

the ordinary sense of the word, “died without the pos- 
sibility of a blessed resurrection”). The verse from the 
LXX. is, of course, figurative, thus showing the wide 
sense in which the apostle knows the verb can be used. 
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And in this respect, the two remaining passages are 
extremely suggestive. He is warning against the 
damage which may be done by a reckless and selfish 
use of Christian liberty. Hence we may translate, 
“Do not ruin by what you eat, that brother for whom 
Christ died”: “For he that is weak is damaged (or 
ruined) by your knowledge, the brother on whose 
account Christ died.” Quite obviously, there is no 
hint of “destruction,’ or “extinction” here. He 
speaks, as we speak, of one man “ruining” another 
without in any way meaning to specify in what this 
ruin will formally issue. 

We have already pointed out how largely St 
Paul’s terminology, as well as the complexion of his 
thought, was affected by the usage of the LXX. Now 
a7oAeva and its cognates are frequently found in the 
Septuagint. In the numerous examples which we 
have examined, its significance varies from what we 
should .call a “calamity” to “destruction” in the 
sense of death, and the doom which that involves. 
Thus, Ezek. xxix. 12 (of Egypt), dacw riv yiv aire 
ame@Aecay, where it means “desolation,” or “devasta- 

1 Many instances of this sense of dmé\\vm can be given from 
later Greek. The following are taken from an interesting paper 
by Prof. Massie in Exfos. ii. 2, pp. 64-70. Polyb, xxxii. 19: 
“ They did not wish the people in Italy xar’ ovdéva rpdmov darbAdvaOae 
(to become in any way demoralised)” Sd rhy modvxpédviov elphyay. 
In Dion Chrysost. xxxi. 348 c, the phrase rols éoydrws drohwdbor 
is used as a description of iramoral character, “those who are 
utterly abandoned.” Plutarch (De Cupid. Divit. chap. vii.), 
pointing out the bad training which misers give their children, 
says : “The children they think to educate droAdtover al rpocdia- 
orpéover (they ruin and pervert).” In his Vita I. Antonii, 66, 
he describes Antony at Actium as fleeing after the woman 
(Cleopatra) rhv dmodwrexviay dn Kal mpocarodrodcay airdy (“who 
had already ruined him, and would ruin him yet more.”) 
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tation” (Heb. mon); Jud. vii. 25, Kata pwOnvat 
... & diy cal drwdrcla peyady, co-ordinated with 
“thirst”=“sore calamity”; Prov. vi. 15, é&a7ivys 
épyeTar 4 arwAea avtov, where a7adaa = Heb. 18, 
distress, calamity (lit.=that under which one bends, 
B.D.B.); sa. liv. 16, erica oe ovK eis amwdeay 
0cipar=destruction (in the sense of “kill” = Heb. 
nn). Perhaps our word “ruin” would most ade- 
quately cover the various applications of améAea. 
Of special importance and value for our discussion is 
the use of dz@Aea and kindred words in the Wzsdom 
of Solomon, a book which shows some singularly 
interesting points of contact with Pauline thought.t 
The godless, we read, are to be wholly destroyed 
by God: eis UBpuy év vexpois 60 aidvos. Ste piper avTous 
apwvous Tpyverg . .-. Kal ewe éaXaTou xeprwOijcovTat 
(Wisd. iv. 19). This last expression, ws éoyaTou 
xXeprwOjcovrat, is one of the strongest conceivable for 
destruction. The verb has a more intense force than 


1 Grafe (in Abhandlungen C. v. Weizsicher gewidmet, pp. 
253-286) attempts to show. that St Paul derived from Wisdom “a 
large number of words, ideas, and illustrations” to express 
“conceptions and convictions gained from other sources” ; 
while “in a few not unessential points he shows himself 
materially influenced by W7sdom, in his doctrine of predestina- 
tion, in his eschatology, and in his criticism of heathenism and 
its idol-worship” (p. 286). We are unable to accept his argu- 
ments for the latter position (see Additional Note, p. 344 f.). But 
there is much to be said in favour of his statement “that Paul, 
even if Wzsdom were not his source, repeatedly shows a contact _ 
in expression with significant conceptions and groups of con- — 
ceptions belonging to Hellenism, conceptions which, on the one 
hand, exercised the most powerful influence on the higher part 
of the heathen world, and on the other, by reason of the depth 
and earnestness of their content, could most readily form an 
alliance with Christianity” (Zac. c7?.). 
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amoAAum. Yet the writer continues, cal frovra év 
odvvy, “and they shall be in anguish.” Thus their 
destruction is by no means conceived as annihilation, 
although it is described in the most drastic and vivid 
terms. They still possess a conscious existence, which, 
however, is sheer ruzn, so far as the idea_of life is 
concerned. The same notion is met with in 
apocalyptic literature. Thus, eg., Enoch cviii. 3 
has the following description of the ungodly: 
“Their names shall be blotted out of the book of 
life and out of the books of the holy ones, and 
their seed shall be destroyed for ever, and their spirits 
shall be slain, and they shall cry and make lamentation 
in a place that is a waste wilderness, and they shall 
burn with fire where there is no earth.” Cf Enoch 
xcix. II, xxii. 13. This is true to the Hebrew 
standpoint. The ungodly are destroyed. That is, 
they lose all true life, all that would count as life to a 
Jew. But they do not lose conscious existence.1 
Here, for example, they are still in anguish. The 
same interpretation will be found to hold strictly for 
St Paul. In his: Epistles, aroAea and aaoAdvoba 
are the exact antithesis of cwrnpia and cafecOa. 
Both sides of the contrast are concerned with the 
true life of the individual. It may be noted that 
repeatedly in the LXX., avo dea is the translation of 
fax, the place of ruin in Sheol for the lost or ruined 
dead. All that makes life worth living is destroyed 


1 Cf. the Babylonian conception: “The body decays in the 
grave (Shalamtu=name given to the corpse, ‘that which is 
done with’), but the soul lives in the gloom of Hades, and in 
that abode of horror leads an immaterial shadow-like exist- 
ence” (Jeremias, Babylonian Conception of Heaven and Ffell, 
P; 31). 
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for them. The existence they still possess cannot be 
called life at all. That has been lost, shattered. 
But even able writers ignore this distinction between 
“life” and “existence.” Thus Ménégoz: “It is not 
only Paul’s anthropology, but also the Pauline 
idea of redemption that is opposed to the under- 
standing of death as anything else than the 
abolition of existence”; and again, “The whole 
theological system of Paul falls to pieces if death be 
understood to mean anything else than the suppres- 
sion of existence” (Le Péché et la Rédemption d@ apres 
St Paul, pp. 78, 84)! Similarly, Mr Edward White, 
commenting on the words eis dAcOpov Kat am@Aeav 
(1 Tim. vi. 9), affirms that “the Greek language does 
not afford two stronger expressions than these for 
denoting the idea of literal death and extinction of 
being” (Life in Christ, p. 383). A closer acquaint- 
ance with Hebrew and Jewish modes of thought 
would have shown those writers who have established 
their view of annihilation on such New Testament 
terms as dzwAea, amoAdAvobat, dreOpos, x.7.r., the 
impossibility of such a deduction. What moderns 
are apt to forget is, that for the Old Testament 
writers and for St Paul, the question of the eristence 
of the person had no interest whatsoever. They 


1 Dr Petavel, a leading exponent of this theory, defines 
Annihilation in his sense of the term as “the gradual diminu- 
tion of the faculties possessed by the individual ego, and the 
final extinction of that master faculty by which we take 
possession of the other faculties” (Problem of Immortality, p. 
202). We are not here concerned with arguments for or against 
Annihilation as a theory, but we have no hesitation in asserting 
that a definition like the above would have appeared altogether 
irrelevant to St Paul. He deals with a different set of 
categories, 
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were not concerned at all with considerations of 
immortality in the abstract. It was 4éfe which 
occupied their thoughts: the life of the community 
or the individual: that is, ertstence im touch with God. 
When that contact was lost, the outlook for the 
person was the most hopeless they could imagine. 
For death could then signify for him (in St Paul’s 
view) nothing else than the experience in which the 
meaning of sin for God should be most over- 
poweringly felt. This is unmitigated disaster, 
a7moAea, ruin. 

From the positions that have been stated, it is 
not difficult to approach St Paul’s conception of Life, 
which is, perhaps, the most important of which we 
have to treat in view of the discussions before us. 
Let us begin, as before, with the Old Testament back- 
ground of the conception. 

Zoy and ¢yv, the terms employed Be the apostle, 
are almost invariably in the Septuagint translations 
of the Hebrew o%n and mn, These Hebrew words 
are, of course, frequently equivalent fo slite, slaves 


1 Cf. A. B. Davidson (Zxfos. v. 1, p. 333): “They (ze. Old 
Testament saints and prophets) did not reason that the soul 
was immortal from its nature—this was not the kind of immor- 
tality in which they were interested—though for all that appears 
the idea that any human person should become extinct or 
be annihilated never occurred to them.” Similarly, Prof. 
Robertson Smith: “We have no’ reason to suppose that 
there ever was a time when the Hebrews held the annihilation 
of the soul in death. But the continued existence of the 
Rephaim . . . is never thought of as life: nay, it is the very 
contrary of life, opposed to it as darkness is to light” (Z2os. 1. 
4, P- 356). See also, for St Paul’s view, an admirable paragraph 
by F. Késtlin, Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol., 1877, p. 275. For in- 
stances of dmdédeva and cognates in Judaistic literature, see Volz, 


Op. Cit., pp. 282, 283. 
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in our common usage, as applied to the ordinary 
physical existence of mankind. Briggs, Brown, and 
Driver, in their Hebrew Lexicon, remark of mn that 
it often has “the pregnant sense of fulness of life in 
the divine favour.” Instances are, ¢g., Deut. viii. 3, 
“Man doth not live by bread only, but by everything 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth 
man live”; Isa. xxxviii. 16, “O Lord, by these 
things (God’s promises?) men live, and wholly therein 
is the life of my spirit”; Ezek. xxxiii. 19, “When 
the wicked man turneth from his wickedness, and 
doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall live 
thereby”; Hab. ii. 4, “A righteous man by his 
faithfulness shall live” (“such a character has in it the 
quality of permanence,” Davidson, ad /oc.); Ps. 1xxx. 18, 
“ Quicken Thou us, and we will call upon Thy name” ; 
Eccl. vii. 12, “The excellency of knowledge is that 
wisdom preserveth the life of him that hath it”; 
Deut. xxx. 15, “See, I have set before thee this day, 
life (a"M) and good, and death and evil”; Prov. viii. 
35, “ Whoso findeth me, findeth life”; Ps. cxxxiii. 3, 
“There the Lord commanded the blessing, even life 
for evermore” (odiyn-y nn). 

The lexical note quoted above does no more than 
justice to the Old Testament conception of Life. It 
emphasises the large content that is included in it, 
a content amply attested by the examples which 
have been given. This wide significance of the idea 
of life is in full accord with the essential attitude of 
_ the Old Testament to natural phenomena. Their 
importance, for it, consists in their capacity of 
revealing the moral forces which work in and behind 
them. The Old Testament writers have no abstract 
interest in the meaning of life. Such statements as 
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those of modern biological science that “ perfect cor- 
respondence (to environment) would be perfect life” 
(so Herbert Spencer, Principles of Biology, i. p. 88), lie 
outside the region of their reflection. And yet, by a 
slight alteration we might affirm that, for them, 
perfect life consists in “perfect correspondence” with 
God. It is just because He is the all-absorbing 
environment for their thought, that Life, like every 
other fundamental conception, assumes in the Old 
Testament a predominantly religious cast. We may 
gather, therefore, from the instances cited above, 
that there is a blending of the physical and the 
religious. Take Deut. viii. 3: “Man doth not live 
by bread only, but by everything that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of the Lord doth man live.” We should 
be apt, in such a statement, to distinguish between 
the physical and the spiritual. The Old Testament 
writers are conscious of a unity in which the physical 
is always included, but taken up, as it were, into a 
higher synthesis. Of typical significance is the 
affirmation of Ps. xxxvi. 9: “With Thee is the 
fountain of life.” Life, in its fulness, springs from 
God. This truth is emphasised by the Creation- 
narrative of Gen. ii. 7, in which it is said of God 
(we quote the Septuagint on account of its import- 
ance for St Paul’s thought): évepiancer eis TO Tpdcw- 
Tov auvTou mvonv Cons, Kal eyeveTo 0 avOpwrros els 
Wouyxnv facav, “ He breathed into his face the breath 


1 Cf. Mr Mivart’s interesting admission from the scientific 
point of view: “It is impossible to adequately define life with- 
out taking into our definition the idea of ‘am end’ in the orderly 
changes which it presents, and it seems needless to include 
within it a reference to the envizonment ” (Contemp. Revizw, 


XXXV. Pp. 707). 
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of life, and man became a living soul.” Life, that is 
to say, is the result of the impartation of the ruah of 
God. Ruakh (rvetua in the LXX. and St Paul) is the 
energy of God, going forth and acting, the energy of 
God in its definite operations. God, to the Hebrew, 
is pre-eminently the Living One. The chief factor in 
his conception of God is that of activity, an activity 
whose power cannot be limited. See, eg., Jer. x. 
10-12, “The Lord is the true God; He is the living 
God, and an everlasting King: at His wrath the earth 
trembleth, and the nations are not able to abide His 
indignation. ... He hath made the earth by His 
power, He hath established the world by His wisdom, 
and by His understanding hath He stretched out the 
heavens”; Dan. iv. 34, 35, “I blessed the Most High, 
and I praised and honoured Him that liveth for ever: 
for His dominion is an everlasting dominion, and His 
kingdom from generation to generation: and all the 
inhabitants of the earth are reputed as nothing: and 
He doeth according to His will in the army of heaven, 
and among the inhabitants of earth: and none can 
stay His hand, or say unto Him, What doest thou?” + 
Kleinert points out that that side of the life of God 
which is related to “enjoyment” is scarcely found in 
the Old Testament : it only appears in relation to His 
activities; see, é.g., Ps. civ. 31: “ The glory of the Lord 
shall endure for ever: the Lord shall rejoice in his 
works” ; also, Zeph. iii. 17 ; Isa. lxii, 4; Josh. iii. 10, 


1 Grill (Untersuchungen, etc. i. p. 237) calls attention to the 
interesting fact that the New Testament writers, when they 
speak expressly of God as the “living,” conceive the being of 
God as Power, in thorough accordance with the Old Testament 
usage and conception (cf Matt. xxvi. 63; Acts xiv. 15; Matt. 
xvi. 16, 18, 19; 1 Thess. i. 9; Heb. ix. 14; 2 Cor. iii. 3). 
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(S.~K., 1895, p. 701). He notes further that all 
God’s living energy is borne along by the constant 
knowledge and willing of itself: that is to say, it is 
personal (op. ctt., p. 706). This conception of God as the 
Living is most intimately related with the Hebrew idea 
of Him, not precisely (in the earlier stages of thought) 
as Spirit, but always as having Spirit! Thus His 
most characteristic operation is the breathing out of 
His spiritual energy (ruwah, N.T. wvedua). The result 
in the creation of man is that he becomes ets Wuxqv 
Geoay, “a living soul.” That is to say, man is con- 
stituted a “person.” He possesses a principle of life 
(nephesh, in the New Testament, Wvyvy), a rational 
principle with an intelligent side, or faculty, which St 
Paul designates by vows. The Divine side of his | 
personality may be termed the ruak, the human the 
nephesh, yet it would be hazardous to draw too sharp 
a distinction between them. It is important to note 
that in the Creation-narrative this “living soul” is 
ascribed only to man.? “It is this capacity for moral 
and spiritual action,” says Kleinert, “in short, the dis- 
tinctively human, which entirely determines the 
specific appreciation of life and the value of life, in the 
Old Testament” (loc. cit, p. 679). At death, accord- 


1 See Siebeck, Zedtschr. f. Volker-Psychol. xii. p. 392. 

2“ According to Bammidbar rabba, chap. xvi., the first man, as 
the image of God, received eternal life: his transgression made 
him mortal” (Weber, Lehkren d. Talmud, p. 208). Cf. the rela- 
tion of Wisd. ii. 23 f. to Gen. 1. 26, ii. 7, ill. ; and see Grimm’s 
instructive note on Wisd. ii. 23. Philo draws a sharp contrast 
between the dvvayus ¢wrixj, or physical principle of life, and the 

- SUvamus KoyeKh, OF rational principle. The former belongs to all 
living organisms ({éa); the latter, found in the vojs, belongs 


exclusively to man, and differentiates him from the mere {wor 


(see Quod, det. pot. insid, sol., 82, 83, C. W.). 
: I 
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ing to the Old Testament, the Divine vwah is with- 
drawn, and there can be no 4fe without that: hence, 
with the paralysis of the whole person, the ~ephesh is 
shattered, ruined. We can already discern the pre- 
paration for a more spiritual psychology (although it 
is scarcely permissible to use so formal a term) such 
as we discover in the writings of St Paul. 

But, to return to the Old Testament, Life is the 
supreme blessing. “See, I have set before thee this 
day “fe and good, and death and evil” (Deut. xxx. 
15). “Whoso findeth me (ze. wisdom), findeth life” 
(Prov. viii. 35). ‘“ Wisdom preserveth the life of him 
who hath it” (Eccl. vii. 12). This last passage (and 
it is only one of many which might be adduced) 
clearly shows that the physical permanence of life is 
to be included in what may appear the purely 
“spiritual” statements of those which precede it. 
Some of the verses quoted on a former page, more 
especially a group which is well represented by Ps. 
Ixxx. 18, “Quicken (literally, ‘make us to live’) us, 
and we will call upon Thy name,” may appear, at the 
first glance, to have an entirely spiritual connotation. 
Yet when we bear in mind the Hebrew conception of 
life as the inbreathing of the Divine rvuah, it would 
be probably an exaggeration to assert that there was 
no trace of a physical element involved. 

When we pass on to the Apocryphal and Pseud- 
epigraphal literature, we still move among Old 
Testament ideas, but these have been strikingly 


1 “Tife (in the Old Testament) is what we so call when we 


see it, the subsistence of the complete personality in the unity . 


of its parts, body and soul” (A. B. Davidson in A.D.B,, i. p. 
739). Cf. Kleinert, S.%., 1895, pp. 700-725, for the various 
religious aspects of Life in the Old Testament, 
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modified. We may mention one or two significant 
passages in 2 Maccabees, where zwvetua and fw are 
directly co-ordinated : ¢.g., vii. 22, td wvedua Kal tiv 
Cony vuiv éxapicapnv—<I granted to you your spirit 
and your life” ; xiv. 46, érixadeodpuevos Tov derrotovra 
Tis Swns Kal Tov mvéupaTos ... TOvdEe TOY—TpOTOY 
peTnrANa€ev—< Calling upon Him who is Lord of 
life and spirit. ..in this manner he departed.” 
These find a close parallel in Ezek. xxxvii. 5: Idov 
eyo pépw els vas mvevma Cwns . . . Kat doow mvetua 
tov ets vuas Kat GjcecOe Kat yrvooerOe Sr1 ery elt 
xvptos— Behold, I bring to you the spirit of life . . 
and I will put my Spirit into you, and ye shall live, 
and ye shall know that I am the Lord.” Quite 
clearly, €wj depends immediately on zvevma. 

In the pseudepigraphal writings, we find, as we 
should expect, the Old Testarhent idea of Life (with 
the physical side largely in evidence) as a recompense 
of righteousness. See, for example, Sibyl. Orac. 
iv. 45: “The righteous shall remain on the fruitful 
earth, as God gives them spirit and life and grace.” 
This is a higher form, however, of the conception 
than that which appears, ¢g., in Enoch v.g: “They 

_ , (ée. thé righteous) shall not be punished all the days 
of their life, nor shall they die of plagues or visita- 
tions of wrath, but they shall complete the full number 
of the days of their life, and their lives shall grow old 
in peace, and the years of their joy shall be many, in 
eternal happiness and peace, all the days of their 
life.” We are here reminded forcibly of the beautiful 
picture in Zech, viii. 4: “Thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts, There shall yet old men and old women 
dwell in the streets of Jerusalem, and every man with 
his staff in his hand for very age.” There is nothing 
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transcendental in these delineations. But now there 
comes into far greater prominence what we may 
designate the eschatological conception of Life. A 
few examples will make this clear. Slavon. Enoch 
l. 2, “Ye shall inherit the endless life which is to 
come; Ps. Sol. iii. 16, “ They that fear the Lord shall 
rise to life everlasting, and their life in the light of 
the Lord shall no more fail”; zd. ix. 9, “He that 
doeth righteousness heapeth up life for himself with 
the Lord”; Sibyl. Orac., prooem, 84, 85, “Those who 
reverence the true and everlasting God inherit life 
(ze. inhabit evermore the green garden of Paradise) ; 
Apoc. Bar. xlii 7, “Corruption shall take those that 
belong to it, and life those that belong to it.” Here 
we have precisely the idea which the New Testament 
calls “ eternal life,” and the later Jewish literature “ the 
life of the future Aton” (see Dalman, Worte Jesu, 
pp. 129-131, where a brief summary is given of the 
process by which this conception has been reached). 
This forms, in our Lord’s discourses, the antithesis to 
amwdea (see, ég., Matt. vii. 13, 14). It is largely 

1 Bousset notes how the expression pdiy “7 dominates apo- 


calyptic literature. He gives numerous examples (Religion d. 
Judenthums, p. 263). Cf. Volz, Jiidische Eschatol., p. 306 (on the 
simple idea “‘live”): “The most universal but most pregnant 
word for participation in salvation is ‘to live’... Vivere= 
be blessed (saved), in 4 Ezra vii. 21, 129, viii. 6 ; Ps. Sol. xiv. 3, 
xv, 13 (Opp. drb\dveGa) .. . the blessed (saved) are the viventes, 
Apoc. Bar. xlix. 2, li. 11 (véventes vivimus, 4 Ezra vii. 67) ; they 
attain to life. . . uvivicari=be blessed (saved), 4 Ezra vii. 
137 f.” “In sifra 85d on Lev. xviii. 5, we see a characteristic 
transference from the present to the future ; it is said there: 
‘He who keeps the law receives thereby life in the coming 
Olam: if thou sayest, In this Olam, is not his end death? 
Therefore it is to be explained, He shall live thereby 1 in the 
coming Olam’” (of. cé¢., p. 326). 


—— 
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equivalent, in His use of it, to the expression which | 
predominated in His teaching, “the Kingdom of God.”! 
It is important to observe that the Old Testament 

idea of Life does not stand in isolation from this 
later conception. We can see already how the 
difference between them is bridged over in such 
passages as the following :—Ps. Sol. xiii. 9, “The 
life of the righteous endureth for ever”; Wisd. of 
Sol. iii. 2-4, “In the eyes of the foolish, they (ze. the 
righteous) seemed to have died, and their departure 
was reckoned a misery. ... but they are in peace. 
For even if they were punished according to the view 
of men, their hope was full of immortality” (so i. 15, 
“righteousness is immortal”); ? Apoc. Bar: xiv. 13, 
“These (ze. the righteous) without fear leave the 
world, and trusting with joy, they hope to receive the 
world which Thou has promised them.”? Here, the 

1See Haupt, Lschatol. Aussagen Jesu, pp. 85, 86. Von 
Schrenck puts the facts aptly: “That condition in which the 
rule of God is to be fully realised, and the children of God in 
fellowship with one another and in untroubled bliss are to see 
God and rejoice in His rule—that will be fw7” (Die johan- 
neiscthe Anscthauung von “ Leben,” p. 37). He notes how Jesus 
took the Danielic and contemporary expectation of an eternal 
life and deepened it in accordance with His religious-ethical 
view of the coming BaciAela of God. Volz traces the eschato- 
logical conception of “ Life” through the following stages: (1) 
= Continuance, as presupposition of participation in salvation ; 
(2)=Participation in salvation ; (3)=Sum of blessings in the 
period of salvation; (4)=Eternal blessedness (see /dédische 
Eschatol., pp. 326, 327). 

2 Cf. the remarkable parallel in Philo (Quod det. fot. xlix., 
C.W.): 6 wer 6h copes reOvnkévat doxGy Tov POaprov Blo {Hj Tov dpOaprov, 
The same idea is highly elaborated in Enoch cii. 4-civ. 

3 A suggestive parallel from Greek religion is to be found in 

Soph. Frag. 753 (N): os rpis bABioe Keivor Bpordv, of ratra 
depxOevres TéAn (2.€. those initiated into the mysteries at Eleusis) 


se 
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thought of the continuity of the life of the righteous 
in the present with that which awaits them after 
death, is brought into full prominence. 

It is difficult to determine precisely what theory 
these writers held as to the daszs of the endurance of 
life in the righteous. Possibly hints towards the com- 
prehension of such atheory may be found in passages 
like Slavon. Enoch xxx. 8: “I ordered My wisdom 
to make man of.seven substances .. . his spirit 
from My spirit and from the wind.” There is an 
immortal element in man, which, if rightly cherished, 
will be the pledge of immortality. This thought 
finds unique expression in Wisd. Sol. ii. 23, 24 (a pas- 
sage already referred to, which cannot, however, be 
taken as a typical example of the literature or period 
in question): “God created man for incorruption 
(a@0apoia), and made him a copy of His own peculiar 
essence (idioTys), but by envy of the devil death 
entered the world, and they that are of his portion 
make trial thereof,” It is quite possible that these 
writers (like Eccl. xii. 7) conceived the rvetua as re- 
turning to “God who gave it,”! in the case of those 
who had defied God’s will and yielded to the sway of 
poddrwo’ és"Acdou' rotade yap udvors exe? fv ort, Tots 5’ &ddovoe wave’ exer 
‘kaxd. See Rohde, Psyche, * Bd. i. p. 294. Rohde points out 
that the continued life of the soul after its separation from the 
body was not so much /augh? at Eleusis as presupposed, 
for “this belief lay at the foundation of the universally-diflused 
soul-worship. What the initiated at Eleusis gained was a nore 
vivid idea of the meaning of this existence of departed souls, 
which was left empty in the conceptions which lay at the dasis 
of soul-worship” (Zoc. czz.). 

1 Cf. and contrast Juscr. of Antiochus of Commagene (69-34 
B.C.): oGua . . « mpds ovdpavlous Ards ‘Qpoudadov Opdvous HopirH 
puxiv mpowéupar, els rov dmeipov aldva xoujoerat (Cumont, Zextes 

. relatifs aux Mystéres de Mithra, ii. 89). 
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evil. But it would be unsafe, where opinions are so 
vague and fluctuating, to attempt even the outline 
of any hypothetical theory. 

From the foregoing brief investigation, we are able 
to realise the ideas which were in the air, more 
especially among the Pharisaic circles in which St 
Paul received his early training. It should prove of 
genuine interest to attempt to discover the new and 
the old in his formulation of his great primary con- 
ceptions. What content, then, did the idea of fy 
have for the apostle? The idea, even in its deeper 
: suggestions, was, probably, in no sense foreign to his 
L earliest thinking. Indeed, certain hints afforded by 
the Epistles would lead us to believe that the question 
of a true, victorious, indissoluble life was a pressing one 
for St Paul even in his pre-Christian days. There 
can be no doubt that the craving for life in the fullest 
sense of the term, is a factor of immense weight'in the 
religious consciousness. A recent philosophical writer 
has said: “Not God, but life, more life, a larger, 
richer, more satisfying life, is, in the last analysis, the 
end of religion. The love of life at any and every 
level of development, is the religious impulse” (Prof. 
3 Leuba, Monzst, xi. p. 572: quoted by James, Varzetzes 
of Religious Experience,p. 507). In the form in which 
it is here expressed, this dictum is an exaggeration, 
but certainly an exaggeration in the true direction.’ 


1 Cf. Tennyson’s well-known lines :— 
“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust. 
Thou madest man, he knows not why— 
He thinks he was not made to die, 
And Thou hast made him: Thou art just” 
(In Memoriam, Prelude) ; 

and James (Human Immortality, p. 11), “The whole subject 
of immortal life has its prime roots in personal feeling.” 
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“ The universe,” writes Prof. James, “ with every living 
entity which her resources create, creates at the same 
time a call for that entity, and an appetite for its con- 
tinuance” (Human Immortality, p. 78). We have 
seen that death was an experience at which St Paul 
shuddered! The correct interpretation of 2 Cor. v. 
1 ff. (as we shall discover) adds emphasis to what has 
already been urged on this point. No thought has 
such power to kindle his soul into exultation as that 
of the final and complete vanquishing of the last 
enemy, which is death. But this is not all. Life, 
genuine life, in its widest connotation, appears to . 
him as the original purpose of God for humanity. 
He speaks of the commandment of God as intended 
for life (Rom. vii. 10: 4 évToAy 7 ets Cwyv). He makes 
a very remarkable statement in Gal. iii. 21: ef yap 
6600 vomos 6 dSuvamevos fworrotjoat, dvTws eK vomou av 
qv 4 Otkatocvvn: “If a law had been given which was 
able to make alive, then, essentially, righteousness 
would have sprung from the law.” These words let 
us see deep into the texture of the apostle’s religious 
thought. The supreme discovery which he has made 
is that of his own flagrant misconception of ithe 
way of salvation. He believed that he could attain 
complete satisfaction and peace with God by keep- 
ing the commandments. But this turned out a 
hopeless effort, and he then discovered that faith 
in Jesus Christ could do for him that in which the 
law was powerless. It authenticated itself to him 
as the means by which he could realise his true 
end. In the passage before us he identifies the 
highest conceivable purpose of God with woroveiy, 


1 For the Judaistic fear of death, see Weber, Lekven d. 
Talmud, pp. 325, 326. 
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“making alive.’ But it is no incidental reference. 
The more closely we examine his religious outlook, 
the more distinctly shall we find that it is dominated 
by the conception of Life. Nothing reveals the fact 
more clearly than its relation to the apostle’s concep- 
tion of Justification, and its cognate, Salvation. Thus 
in Romans v., which sums up his discussion of justi- 
fication by depicting its blessedness, the final contrast 
in which the humanity which starts from Adam is 
placed over against the humanity which originates in 
Christ, resolves itself ultimately into the supreme 
contrast between life ((w7) and death (@avaros). Life 
is, in fact, the issue and goal of justification (see the 
remarkable phrase in verse 18, ei¢ Stcaiwwow €wype, 
“justifying which confers or leads to life”). The 
normative function of this idea for his entire thought 
is no less marked in the succeeding section of Romans, 
which deals with the state of grace. Here again, the 
inference they are to draw from their new relation to 
Christ, that relation which he has described as 
“buried with Him by baptism into death,” “united 
together with the likeness of His death,” is that they 
are now “alive ({e@vras) unto God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord” (vi. 11), or, in another place, as 
“made free from sin and become servants of God,” 
they have their “fruit unto holiness, and the end (ro 
TéXos) everlasting life” (vi. 22). It is scarcely 
necessary, in view of some preceding sections in this 
discussion, to point out the prominence of the 
conception of Life in the group of ideas which centre 
round salvation. A typical example is 1 Cor. i. 18: 
“The preaching of the Cross is to them that perish 
(rois amoAdvpeévors) foolishness; but unto us which 
are being saved (rois cwfopuevors) it is the power of 
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God.” The issues of those two decisive processes 
which must sift mankind are obviously the very same 
as have been emphasised above: awAeva and cwrnpia. 
"AqdAeca and Oavaros are, of course, synonymous for 
the apostle. Lwrypia is merely the negative concep- 
tion for that gift of God which is contrasted with 
Qavaros in Rom. vi. 23, namely, eternal life (Cw 
aidvos) “in Jesus Christ our Lord” (gf the words of 
Rom. v. 10, which strikingly corroborate our position, 
“If, when we. were enemies, we were reconciled to 
God by the death of His Son, much more, having been 
reconciled, we shall be saved in His life,” swOycoueba 
ev tH fon avtov).. Life, that is to say, is for St Paul 
the summum bonum. Life eternal (wy aiwvios) is the 
supreme reward for a course of perseverance, through 
faith, in righteousness: it is the gift of God which is 
richly bestowed in Christ Jesus.” 


1 Titius, pp. 53-55, 1s very suggestive on this whole subject. 
See also p. 186: “The essential meaning of the kingdom of 
God is for Paul as for Jesus, life (in 1 Cor. xv. 50 Baowela 
alternates with dg¢é@apcla) and glory (cf 1 Thess. ii. 12). The 
conception of blessing leads us to the same connection. In 
itself of universal meaning, and embracing all the Divine 
benefits, it is already in the Old Testament referred to the 
Messianic benefit of Life (cf Deut. ii. 26-28 with xxx. 15, 19; 
Jer. xxi. 8), and as in Matt. xxv. 34, 41, so also in Gal. iii., 
Abraham’s blessing is fully identified with eternal life. This 
shows the manner in which the conception of life is introduced 
into the context (iii. 11, 12) which treats of blessing and cursing.” 
“Tt was dzfe, which all these rules (z.e. the ritual of the Avesta) 
were destined to propagate and to foster: strong and wholesome 
life as they understood it, the life of the body which must not 
suffer diminution by sin or by want or by bad treatment .. . 
the life of the soul which is nourished by holy instruction and 
the adoration of God; the life of the race... the life of 
nature” (Sdderblom, of. czz¢., p. 115). 


? It is scarcely relevant for Grill to remark (Untersuchungen, 
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Let us briefly endeavour to reach the basis of 
St Paul’s thought on the subject. We have seen 
that the great blessing of the future order of things, 
in which God’s sway should be paramount, was 
already in the literature of Judaism frequently 
summed up as life, or eternal life’ This included 


i. p. 323): “How little determinism (election, working of 
Spirit, etc.) asserts itself in the Pauline consciousness at the 
expense of subjective conditions, or of the purely ethical manner 
of attaining final salvation, is evidenced by the fact that in the 
whole of the Pauline section of the New Testament world of 
ideas, the attribute ‘eternal’ is never applied to the present 
Christian life.” Surely this is not a point which calls for em- 
phasis, seeing that the {#4 which St Paul attributes to believers 
now virtually partakes of all the qualities embraced under the 
term aidvios. As Haupt suggestively points out in dealing with 
the teaching of Jesus, the epithet aiévios shows a tendency 
throughout the New Testament to pass from its quantitative 
sense of “endlessness” into the qualitative idea of “supra- 
earthly,” having the quality of that Aon in which the dominion 
of God is complete (see Eschatol. Aussagen Jesu, p. 84). Un- 
doubtedly the beginning of this transition is visible in St Paul, 
as Grill himself practically admits a few sentences before (doc. 
czt.). Indeed, his definition of “Life,” as used in the Fourth 
Gospel, might hold of the apostle’s conception: “Life... is 
the continuous, organically-unified activity of a capacity of 
forces, imparted by God through Christ to receptive (believing) 
men, according to its nature renewing itself continually and 
perfecting itself from its Divine source, which not only (and 
this in the first instance) in a wholly spiritual fashion on the 
side of consciousness, ethically, and in a moral-intellectual 
manner, is effectual as a principle of development, but also 
forms the real condition for physical glorification, the spiritual- 
bodily perfecting of the human personality, and from the 
beginning evokes the feeling of attaining blessedness” (of. czz., 
p. 306). This definition, although inordinately cumbrous, is 
both deep and comprehensive. 

1 An interesting summary of the history of this conception 
in Judaism is given by Dalman, which we here abridge. Dan, 
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all that we mean by “physical” life, but it evidently 
regarded this as directly sustained by the power 
and fellowship of God. Our difficulty was to dis- 
cover how this sustenance of life was mediated, and 
on what lines the original “natural” life of the body 
was raised, so to speak, to a higher power, charged 
with the potentiality of eternity. When we turn to 
the writings of St Paul, we are left in no such per- 
plexity. It will always, indeed, be impossible to 
reach a complete analysis of delicate spiritual 
experiences; but the apostle has set forth clearly 
enough the general features of his own appro- 
priation of the Divine gift of life, its conditions, 
and its channel. Whatever St Paul may have 
carried with him from his training in a devout 
Jewish home and subsequently in the schools of 
the Pharisees, the unique spiritual crisis of his own 
life formed the regulating factor in his conceptions 
of the Divine workings in human experience. It 
may be difficult for us to construct any coherent 
picture of the objective phenomenon which was pre- 


xii. 2 first speaks of the “everlasting life” (opiy m) of the 
pious ; then in the first pre- Christian century, "Ps. Sol. iii. 16 
(ff. xili. 9); Enoch xxxvii. 4, xl. 9 (Gf lviii. 3); Ixii. 14 (See 
Slavon. Enoch lIxv. 10); 2 Macc. vii. 9, 36; 4 Macc. xv. 3. 
Also in the Onkelos-Targum, which does not speak of the 
“future A‘on,” the conception has found a place as srby a 
(Lev. xviii. 5), meant in this sense. Thus the collocation 
smby a “He shall live in the eternal life,” makes clear 
in the paseaeee cited, and in the Targum on Ezek. xx. 11, Hosea 
xiv. 10, that NO2Y "NM is in these regarded as equivalent to 


‘ST iby, The rest of the older Jewish literature has the 
expression “eternal life” almost exclusively when it stands in 
contrast to “ perishable life.” Numerous examples (Worte Jesu, 
pp. 127-128.) 
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sented to the Pharisee as he journeyed to Damascus: 
objective we say expressly, for there are no argu- 
ments which can weigh against the calm conviction 
exhibited by St Paul as to this event. For except 
on the ground of unshaken conviction, no man, who, 
in describing other visions and revelations, employs 
so entirely different a tone, could havé uttered the 
bare statement, “Have not I seen Jesus our Lord?” 
(1 Cor. ix. 1). But after all, the more important part of 
this extraordinary crisis, practically, was the spiritual 
transformation of which the apostle was conscious. 
This, or rather the result of this, he describes in 
language which fits in with remarkable aptness to 
that section of his thought which we are discussing. 
“TI have been crucified with Christ, and it is no 
longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me, and the 
life which I now live in the flesh, I live by faith, 
faith in the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
Himself for me” (Gal. ii. 20). Here we have placed 
before. us with unmistakable clearness what he 
conceives to be the genesis of the new life in him. 
The first clause holds the key. The Christ whom 
St Paul met on his memorable journey was the Christ 
4 who had been crucified. We know what that 
d tremendous fact meant for the apostle. He found in 
: the Crucified the propitiation for his sins. He found 
in His atoning death the supreme revelation of the 
love of God, the love of God as forgiving love, 
welcoming the sinner, setting him in a new relation 
to God, and also in a new relation to sin. His 
own response to that marvellous love was faith, 
complete trust in the Christ who had died for 
him, and by that faith he made Christ’s death 
his own, Sin became to him what it was to Christ, 


>. 
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He was through faith introduced into a new 
environment, the environment of the victorious 
Lord. Henceforward, he breathes the atmosphere 
of that new realm, the realm of grace. He lives 
its life. 

As all careful readers of the Epistles must have 
observed, the apostle regards the whole grand 
experience of salvation from two points of view, the 
one of which is really the obverse of the other. Ina 
number of important passages the prominent con- 
ception is that of dying to sin with Christ, and living 
in Him to God. A striking example is Rom. vi. 5 ff.: 
“If we have been engrafted into the likeness of 
His death, we shall be also into the likeness of His 
resurrection, knowing this that our old man was 
crucified along with Him, that the body of sin might 
be annulled with a view to our no longer serving sin. 
. . . Now, if we die along with Christ, we believe that 
we shall also live along with Him, knowing that 
Christ, having risen from the dead, no more dies; 
death no longer rules over Him. For in that He died 
to sin, He died once for all; but the life He lives, He 
lives to God. So also do you conclude yourselves to 
be dead (vexpovs) as regards sin, but living as regards 
God in Christ Jesus. Let not sin therefore reign in 
your mortal body, so as to obey its lusts, nor offer 
your members to sin as tools of unrighteousness.” 
Here is the new life looked at from the human side, 
from the side of man’s response to the divine mercy 
made manifest in Christ crucified for him. By faith 
in the virtue of that atoning death, the believer 
identifies himself with it. He shows his willingness 
to throw off the yoke of sin and to enter the service 
of righteousness. The best proof of his willingness, 
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the best evidence of the meaning of his faith, is the 
actual refusal to yield his members as tools of 
unrighteousness (Rom. vi. 13). Accordingly, such an 
expression as that quoted at the outset, “I have been 
crucified with Christ,” has a large and rich content. 
The fleshly nature has entered on a process of annul- 
ment and abolition, because in Christ it is cut off 
from its old environment, sin. Faith has brought 
the personality, as a whole, into contact with that 
new principle of life which belongs to the living Christ 
who was raised on account of our justifying (dia tay 
Stkalwow nuov), and the new life is really the full ex- 
pression and self-evidencing of justification. But this 
wonderful process can be viewed also from its comple- 
mentary side, namely, the operation of God in Christ, 
the activity of the Holy Spirit. We cannot, indeed, 
think of the two sides as apart from each other. For, 
as Prof. Denney admirably expresses it, “The faith 
which abandons itself to Christ is at the same time 
a receiving of the Spirit of Christ, or of what to 
experience is the same thing, Christ in the Spirit; 
there are not two things here, but one (the italics are 
ours), though it can be represented in the two rela- 
tions which the words Faith and Spirit suggest” 
(Expos. vi. 4, p. 426). This intimate connection is 
strikingly shown, ¢g., in Gal. v. 5: “For we by the 
Spirit (awvevmari), as the result of faith (€« mricTews), 
eagerly await the hope of righteousness” (éA7ida 
dixatocvyng, lit., the hope which righteousness guaran- 
tees). But it is natural to find that the apostle, in 
speaking of the new life of the believer as something 
which has passed beyond its initial stage, the dawning 
of faith in Christ crucified, which unfolds the high 
possibility of breaking with sin once for all on the 
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basis of God’s forgiving love, should think most fre-” 


quently of the power which sustains the new relation- 
ship, and is none else than He who has reconciled 
the sinner to God. Christ, that is to say, is his new 
life-principle. This fact he realises in a particular 
form. “The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
made me (v./, thee) free from the law of sin and 
death” (Rom. viii. 2). “If Christ be in you, the 
body is dead on account of sin, but the Spirit is life 
on account of righteousness” (viii. 10). “ Christ in” 
him, is equivalent to the “ Spirit of life,” or the Spirit 
which is life. He lives by the Spirit (f Gal. v. 25: ef 
Couey TvevmaTL, TVEVMATL Kal cTOLX@mer, “If we live by 
the Spirit, let us take each step by the Spirit,” croryew 
referring to the detazls of conduct). Here we touch 
a fundamental aspect of St Paul’s religious experience. 
The primary importance of his meeting with Christ 
lay in the fact that, in response to his faith in the 
crucified and risen Redeemer, his soul was brought 
into a marvellous new contact with a power outside 
himself, which he could only attribute to the living 
Lord. This he could describe as the Spirit of God, 
or of Christ, dwelling in him. Henceforward he is 
led by the Spirit of God (Rom. viii. 14: 8e0: yap 
aveumate Beouv ayovrat, ovTot wor eicw Oeov). “The 
Spirit itself (avvé +O avevua) bears witness with 
(cusmaprvpe?) Our spirit that we are children of God ” 
(Rom. viii. 16). Here he concentrates his thought 
on the Divine part in the new life of salvation. 
Unquestionably, the existence of faith is presupposed 
all through, faith in the Son of God who loved him 
and gave Himself for him. Only by such means can 
his nature be linked to the Divine, the supernatural, 


the activity which springs from the living God. It 
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was of no concern to him to inquire as to the rela- 
tion in time, or sequence, of faith to the possession 
of the Spirit. Both were included in the same glorious 
unity of spiritual illumination. Both must ultimately 
be traced to God. “For by grace have ye been saved 
through faith, and that not of yourselves; to God 
belongs the gift” (Qcov ro d@pov, Eph. ii. 8). The 
Spirit, therefore, is the Divine factor, working in the 
believing soul and sustaining the life of faith. 

It will be of interest to ask, How is this gift of the 
Spirit, which is the principle of the new life, related 
to the apostle’s psychology? As we have already 
observed, St Paul has, strictly speaking, no psychology. 
The phenomena af the inner life interest him solely 
on their religious side. He accepts in general the 
Old Testament view of the constitution of man, 
perhaps regulating his thought especially by the 
Creation-narrative in Gen. ii. According to the Old 
Testament, as we have seen, man consists of flesh 
(basar), soul (mephesh), and spirit (ruah). We need, 
it is true, to exercise caution in analysing the differ- 
ence between nephesh and ruah. Ruah is not higher 
than xephesh, neither is it, strictly speaking, distinct 
fromit. Rather is it zephesh possessing or manifesting 
power. All influences from God are influences from 
His rvuah. And the immortal part of man, as ruah, 
receives these influences.1 We noted, at an earlier 
point in our discussion, that at death the nephesh, as 
the bearer of the personality, descends into Sheol, 
while the wah, which was the quickening influence 
in the person, returns to God from whom it came. 
Conceptions such as these lie at the basis of St 


1 These latter sentences are condensed from MS. notes of 
Dr A. B. Davidson’s lectures. 
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Paul’s view of the constitution of man. Only, as we 
might expect, certain important modifications have 
to be observed. The conception of “flesh” (dasar, 
oapé), which predominates in the Old Testament as 
an inclusive description or definition of the bodily 
nature, has, of course, an influential place in Paulin- 
ism. Side by side with it in the writings of the 
apostle, there appears the cognate term capa, not 
often found in the Septuagint as a translation of 
basar, which may perhaps best be rendered in 
English as “organism.” The term, that is to say, is 
colourless as compared with cap€. The latter, in St 
Paul’s usage, almost always implies the bodily nature 
in its present condition, the bodily nature as we know 
it inexperience. It has already been pointed out that 
the apostle is not interested in the physical side of 
manassuch, Its ethical import is that which concerns 
him. In this aspect of it, he is too well aware that 
it is corrupted by sin. We see nothing in his writings 
to justify the hypothesis so frequently chargedc. upon 
him, that he took a dualistic view of human nature, 
holding the inherent evil of matter. The constitu- 
tion of matter is a problem which would never appeal — 
to him. Man as a living person is made up q body 
a 


1 For the use of odpt as designating the dody, even woreek 
philosophical literature of the first two centuries 4 see 
Zeller, Theolog. Jahrbiicher, 1852, pp. 293-29." \ Go 

2 See Cremer, in Herzog $ vi. p. 104. £/\ joug 

* Cf. Denney: “The Flesh belongs not to 1s psy¢atiogy— 
he has no such thing—but to his moral and reliyye>5 eae : 
it is that in him which does not submit itself to, Sta\j ,; God, 
and cannot, but lives in the perpetual revolt es Tt is 
common to ask how Paul conceived man’s na, sis © have 
become what it is, or whether he conceived it tu F™U! been 
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what it is from the beginning. These are question. ) which 
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(flesh) and soul (spirit). Man as a person is sinful: 
from that the apostle concludes that those elements in 
him which compose his personal being, are, as a 
matter of experience, tainted by sin. At this point 
we touch a difficult problem in St Paul’s religious 
terminology. As we know it, capé, the flesh, is 
corrupt. So is the Yoyxn, the soul, which is the 
inward principle of the cap€, like the xephesh, the 
bearer of the personality, the natural life-centre of 
the individual. Neither of these can be conceived 
without the other. Yap£é is meaningless apart from 
Wuxy. And wWuxyn is never posited except as 
informing capé.| But the wWuy} has what one 
may call a higher side. This the apostle generally 
designates vots, the power of moral discernment, 
perhaps virtually equivalent to our term “conscience.” ? 
A closely allied expression is 6 érw avOpw7os. Both 
of these terms (or in the case of the latter, an exact 
parallel) are to be found in Greek philosophy. In 
its philosophical usage, vovs denotes, according to 
Siebeck (Geschichte d. Psychologie, i. 2. p. 52), “the 


no answer is supplied: they are questions, indeed, which it 
would have been as impossible for Paul to answer as it is for 
e us. .  . We know what the Flesh means as soon as we have 
a conscience at all, and memory reaches no further, if indeed as 
far” (Ezfos. vi. 3, pp. 291, 293). 

1 See, ¢.g., Liidemann, Anthropologie d. Ap. Paulus, p. 4; 
also p. 33. 

2 The late, semi-philosophical term ovveidyovs occurs repeatedly 
in the Pauline Epistles, but almost exclusively where he is 
discussing questions of Christian liberty. He never employs 
it when describing the processes of the new life which reveal 
themselves in the depths of Christian experience. The 
word is probably one of the few links which directly 
associate him with the intellectual activity of contemporary 
Hellenism. 


as 
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thinking spirit, that part of the soul peculiar to man, 
which animals do not possess, linked to no bodily 
organ, in its deepest essence un-become (wugeworden) 
and incorruptible.” Plato (Republic, ix. 589 A.) 
speaks of tod dvOpHrov 6 evTos avOpwros, which 
seems an exact equivalent of the Pauline phrase. 
It would be, of course, unsafe to infer that these 
conceptions occur in their Hellenic sense in St Paul. 
As regards the last-named, there is no need to 
look for its basis in Platonic thought. “The man 
within” is an idea which might quite naturally be 
found in popular currency. In St Paul’s usage it 
seems practically identical with vovs, in the sense of 
that part of man’s nature to which Divine influences 
and appeals will usually attach themselves. It is 
that aspect of the innermost life of man which lies = 
open to God In the New Testament, votes is 
almost confined to the Pauline Epistles. If St Paul 
did not adopt the term from contemporary Greek 
thought,” as is quite probable, he certainly modified it 
according to his own view of man’s inner constitution. 

Now, if the apostle had restricted himself to the : 
use of the terms we have been considering, to express : 
the factors in human consciousness, apart from the 
Divine operation, it would be a perfectly simple matter 
to delimit his conceptions. Thus we should be able - 
to assert without reservation that, wherever he uses 3 
aveyua to denote an element in the inner life of 
man, he has in view either the direct gift of the 


' yods occurs very rarely in the LXX. When it does, it 
usually translates the Hebrew ab or a3), heart. | 

2 The Aristotelian vods, e.g., really finds its New Testament 
parallel in mvejua, See Siebeck, Zeitschr. f. Volker-Psychol. 
xii, Pp. 397, 398. 
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Divine wvevua imparted to the individual, or the 
human soul in its new condition as transformed by 
the Spirit of God. As a matter of fact, this may be 
stated as his normal standpoint. The conception 
of mvevma has become gradually spiritualised, if 
we may so say, in Jewish thought. From the earlier 
Greek conception of it as a kind of air or breath, 
which came to be regarded as the bearer of vitality 
and a link between caua and yuyy, it had reached, 
among the Stoics, the position of the creative 
principle (the wtp teywxoy) through which the 
organic development of all things takes place. It 
was at the same time “the all-penetrating, quickening 
power and soul of the world, the breath of life in 
all, and as such the deity itself.” Hence, from being 
conceived as the most highly refined “body,” it 
came to be regarded as Adyos, reason. This aspect 
of wvevua was developed by the Jew Philo, and 
naturally it came to be affected by the intensely 
ethical and spiritual character of the Old Testament 
conception of God. St Paul carries the process to 
its highest point. For him the zvevua, according 
to his normal view, is the Spirit of God, mediated 
through the exalted Christ. In one passage he 
expressly identifies the Spirit with Christ: “Now 
the Lord is the Spirit” (2 Cor. iii. 17; with this may 
be compared ver. 18, caOarep ao Kupiov Tvevparos, 
“as from the Lord who is (the) Spirit”). The 


indwelling of the wvedua is the basis and pledge of 


eternal life in the believer. We shall return to this 
point: but a difficulty must first be noted. There 


1 See, on the whole development, Siebeck’s admirable essay 
in Zettschr. f. Vilker-Psychol. xii., especially pp. 373-395. Cf 
his Geschichte d. Psychol. i, 2. pp. 148-155. 
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are about a dozen passages in which St Paul uses 
avevma in a looser sense. It is needless to qumerate 
all of these here. The following examfles will 
suffice : 1 Cor. ii. 11, “For who of men knoveth the 
things of man save the spirit of man (ro tvéijua Tov 
avOperov) which is in him” (f Rom. viii. 16'“The 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit tiat we 
are children of God”) a passage in which a dist actly 
human zvevua is contrasted with the Divine; 1 Cor. 
v. 3, “Being absent in the body but present in the 
spirit” (r@ rvevmart, of. vii. 34, xvi. 18; 2 Cor. ii, 13), 
where he uses qwveyua in a popular or colloquial 
sense; I Thess. v. 23, “May your spirit and soul 
and body, in their entirety, be preserved blamelessly ” 
(OAOKANpOV UuoY TO TEVA Kal 4 Wuyy Kal TO coma 
dpéumTws . . . tnpnOein), where we should suppose 
(with Dr A. B. Davidson) that this is a rhetorical 
combination, not to be interpreted prosaically, or 
as representing any psychological theory of the 
apostle’s. We need not be in any way astonished 
at these exceptions to his stricter usage. | Nor is 
there occasion, with Holsten (Paulin. Theol igie, pp. 
10-11), to look for special reasons why St Paull should 
employ avevua of the human spirit. No thinker is 
strictly accurate in his terminology. Thlere are 
freer moods in which he avails himself of! current 
terms, entirely unconscious of the fact that yedantry 
will demand uniformity in his language. ‘here is 
some force, also, in the observation of Titius|(p. 240, 
note 1), that St Paul, “with the exception of a Cor, ii. 
11, nowhere speaks a the spirit of man, not | even in 
1 Cor. v. 3, 5, vii. 34, etc, but of the spirit of the 
Christian, and nowhere is this Christiar, deter- 
mination of the spirit without importance’ in the 
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context,” although we doubt whether this distinction 
was to any large extent before the apostle’s mind 
in the relevant passages. 

But to return to his strict conception of the qvevma. 
This implies undoubtedly the entrance of a new 


_ factor, the Divine energy into the immer life. He 


gives various descriptions of the experience. These 
are all involved ideally in the first genuine contact 
of the soul with God in Christ through faith. When 
the soul recognises the love of God in Christ as the 
Saviour, and appropriates that forgiving love by 
faith, it is brought into touch with God as living, 
and dealing with it. This is, in St Paul’s view, an 
experience of the Divine tvevua. Yet-we find him 
urging it, at times, on those who have already been 
baptised. It is absurd to say (with some expositors) 
that the apostle associated the reception of the Spirit 
with baptism. Had this been the case, baptism would 
not occupy the comparatively insignificant place which 
it does in his teaching. Baptism is indeed a vivid 
picture or illustration of the saving process. On the 
one hand, it sets forth the unseen experiences which 
are attained through faith. As the baptised person 
is plunged out of sight in the water, and then rises 
out of the cleansing element a member of the Christian 
community, so does the believer, who by faith 
appropriates the benefits of Christ’s atoning death 
and resurrection, pass out of contact with the sinful 
life of the flesh, annulled on the Cross, and rise in 
fellowship with the risen Lord to newness of life in 
the Spirit. But, obviously, the picture also symbolises 
the relation of the believer to the Spirit. For all 
that has happened to him in the experience of salva- 
tion, his death to sin (immersion beneath the water), 
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and his entrance upon a new life (emergence from 
the water), is really accomplished for him in response 
to his faith, accomplished by the Divine operation ; is 
the work, as St Paul would put it, of the Holy Spirit. 
Necessarily, in that sense, the experience of baptism 
emphasises the reality and significance of the gift of 
the Spirit, and thus quickens the believer’s conscious- 
ness of its possession. 

What happens in the reception of the Spirit may 
be described as an dvaxalywots Tov vods, “a renewing 
of the vous” (Rom. xii. 2). From the remarkable 
collocation in Eph. iv. 23, avaveovcOat . . . T@ rvevpart 
Tov voos vay, “to be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind,” we may infer that St Paul regards the Divine 
avevua as taking possession of the vous. This implies 
that there is now a new moral centre of the personal 
life. Yet we must not conceive the Divine Spirit as 
passing over,as it were, into the subjective, regenerated 
life of the believer. For the apostle always regards 
the Divine energy as continuing to act on the life of 
the believer as a distinct objective power.! This is 
evident from Rom. viii. 16. The person becomes 
mvevmarixos, “spiritual,” instead of Wuyirds, “natural ” 
(virtually equivalent to “conditioned by human nature 
as such”). The yvy7, or soul, which is the substratum, 
so to speak, of the vous, is overshadowed, or rather 
supplanted in the government of the personality, by 
the rvevwa, which becomes the basis of the new life. 
Thus the new life may be said to be at the same 
time supernatural and psychologically mediated. It 
“is very doubtful whether any trace remains of the 
more ancient quasi-physical side of the conception. 
Unquestionably wveyua can mean “breath” and 


See Weiss, V. 7. Theol. (E. Tr.) i. p. 477. 
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“wind,” and some theologians imagine that St Paul 
does presuppose, in a sense, an inbreathing (material in 
the most refined degree) of the Divine life. Pfleiderer, 
for example, speaks of the wveva, according to St 
Paul’s view, as “in itself a transcendent physical 
essence, a supersensuous kind of matter, which is the 
opposite of the earthly, sensuous materiality of the 
oapt” (Paulinism, i. p. 201). Kabisch holds that in 
St Paul “the zyevua has a kind of physical, or, to put 
it better, metaphysical, substantial quality” (Esch. d. 
Paulus, p. 113). We can find no evidence in the 
Epistles for this position. It seems to attribute to the 
apostle an analysis of the new Divine life altogether 
foreign to his method of thought. But, bearing in 
mind his synthetcc conception of life, to which we have 
already referred, we are justified in affirming that this 
experience affects what we should designate the physi- 
cal life of the believer. This, at least in its essential 
element, shares in the quickening (€wozoveiv), which is 
a main function of the rvevua. Probably it would be 
truer to the apostle’s conception to say that the whole 
person is quickened by the life-giving Spirit. Nothing 
less can be the meaning of the strong words of Rom. 
Viii, I1: e¢ 6€ TO TvevMa TOU éyelpayTos Tov "IncoU 
€k vexpa@v olkel ev uuiv, 0 éyelpas ex vexpov Xpioroy 
Incovv Sworomoe Kat Ta Ovnta cHmaTa vuov Oia TOU 
évoikouvTos avTou mvevuatos ev vuiv: “If the Spirit 
of Him who raised Jesus from the dead dwell in you, 
He that raised from the dead Christ Jesus shall quicken 
even your mortal bodies through His Spirit dwelling 
in you.”? This quickening has nothing spasmodic or 


1 Cf. Titius : “ When he speaks of the Spirit which makes alive 
. (2 Cor. ili. 6; 1. Cor. xv. 45), of the life of Jesus Christ, or of the 
Spirit in believers (Gal, ii. 20, v.25; 2 Cor. iv. 10-12, v.15; Rom, 
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abnormal about it. It isa gradual, orderly process, thus 
described in 2 Cor.iv. 16: GAN ef cat 6 &€w jpay avOpo- 
mos dvapOei pera, GAN’ 6 ow nuoy avaKavouTal nuépa 
kat nuepa: “But although our outward man decays, 
our inner man is renewed from day to day.” We shall 
have to discuss later on the relation of this process to 
the genesis of the caua rvevpatixoy, the “ spiritual 
body,” which is to be the organism of the glorified 
believer. Enough, however, has been said to indicate 
the steps which St Paul presupposes in the inaugu- 
ration of new life in the individual, and his conception 
of its psychological mediation. 

We are now, therefore, in a position to summarise 
his precise conception of Life. In many passages, 
of course, he uses €wy in the more or less colloquial 
sense of existence in the world: eg., Rom. viii. 38 f., 
“TI am persuaded that neither death nor life... 
shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God”; Phil. i. 20, “ According to my hope that ... 
Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether 
by life or by death”; 1 Cor. xv. 19, “If in this 
life we have only hoped in Christ.” On these it is 
unnecessary to comment. At the other extremity, 
&o has for him the definite sense of a future reward 


vi. 4, II, 13, viii. 2, 6, 10), we must not interpret the ‘life’ meta- 
phorically, as in 1 Thess. iii. 8, but in addition to the spiritual, 
ethical reference, the supernatural must necessarily be main- 
tained. He deals with the real, higher life, ... which... 
forms a transition-stage to that (ze. eternal life)” (p. 263). 
The truth is, as Pfleiderer well expresses it, that “the two ideas 
of the {w%, the ‘eschatological’ [a far better description than 
‘transcendent-physical ’ which he also employs, e.g. i. p. 204], and 
the ‘ethical’ interpenetrate one another” (Paulinism, i. p. 206). 
It has to be remembered that St Paul would never consider each 
by itself apart, 
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or boon which God will bestow. This may be desig- 
nated as its “eschatological” usage. In this sense, Cw} 
is generally qualified by the adjective aiwyos. The 
phrase invariably denotes life looked at in prospect, 
in its complete realisation. ’Awos is an eschato- 
logical adjective. But even here, wheré the future 
outlook is so prominent, fw7 seems usually to be 
regarded as the end, or the crowning-point, or the 
reward, or the harvest, of a preliminary course of 
experience and discipline which leads up to it. Thus, 
in Rom. ii. 7, fom is the recompense of perseverance 
in righteous conduct and of the quest for glory and 
immortality ; in Rom. v. 21, it is the goal and aim of 
the reign of grace through Jesus Christ ; in Rom. vi. 
22, it expresses the end (réAos) or climax of the life 
of freedom from sin and bondage to God, and hence 
it is further defined as the gift of God (in contrast 
with the wages of sin) in Christ Jesus. Finally, in 
Gal. vi. 8, the apostle designates as wy the harvest 
reaped éx tov mvevuaros by him who sows ets To 
aveoua Plainly, there is an organic connection 
between ¢w and that human experience of which it 
isthe culmination. It is in no sense an acquirement 
added on at death or judgment or the inauguration 
of the coming A®on. ’Aiwyos shows what is its 
quality. It partakes of the nature of God Himself, 
and of the new glorified life which He introduces, 
It is eternal. There are one or two passages which ' 
contain, apparently, this shade of meaning, although 
aiwvios is lacking: ¢g., Rom. v. 17, “Those receiving 
the superabundance of grace, and of the gift of 
righteousness, shall reign in life through one, Jesus 
Christ”; also Phil. iv. 3, “Whose names are in the 
book of life” (€v BiBAw Swi). But St Paul always 
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regards life as a present possession of the believer. 
As such, it is the direct result of the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit, and may even be termed the actual 
presence of the Spirit in the human personality. We 
have seen how the apostle conceives this endowment, 
as related to the natural inner constitution of the 
individual. Most typical instances are: Rom. viii. 2, 
“The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made 
me free from the law of sin and death”; viii. 6, “ The 
mind of the ‘spirit is life and peace”; viii. 10, “If 
Christ be in you, the body is dead (vexpév) because of 
sin, but the Spirit is life because of righteousness.” 
This last example leads us to one or two passages in 
which the wy of the believer is represented as the 
very wn of the exalted Christ: so 2 Cor. iv. I0-1I, — 
“Always carrying about in the body the dying of 
Jesus, in order: that the life also of Jesus may be 
manifested in our body; for always we, the living, 
are delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the life 
also of Jesus may be manifested in our mortal body” ; 
Col. iii. 4, “When Christ shall be manifested, our life 
(7 €wn yuov), then you also will be manifested with 
Him in glory.” With these verses may be compared 
the remarkable expression of Ephes. iv. 18: “ Alien- 
ated (amnAXoTpiwpmévor) from the life of God.” This 
life, as we have noted, belongs to earthly experience : 
eg. 2 Cor, iv. 12, “ Life works (évepyefrar) in you.” It 
is by no means something abnormal. It was God’s 
original design for man, for 4 évroX}, the command- 
ment of God, was one designed for life (4 eis Cay, 
Rom. vii. 10). “If a law had been given, able to 
make alive ({wo7oujoar), righteousness would essen- 
tially have sprung from the law,” Gal. iii. 21). The 
possession of “life” is really the ideal of humanity. 
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It forms the content of the Gospel of Christ which is 
a savour from life unto life (2 Cor. ii. 16). It is a 
Be transformation of the former condition, which was 
also, in a sense, a}. Through the power of the 
Spirit, the believer receives caworns €wao (Rom. vi. 4). 
The transformed life, which necessarily includes the 
“physical,” swallows up death (which also, for St 
Paul, includes the “ physical” aspect), and passes on 
into the eternal world (2 Cor. v. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 54). 

All the evidence which we have examined cor- 
4 roborates our earlier statement that St Paul’s view 
m of Life is synthetic. He would not have affirmed of 
the believer that originally he possessed a natural 
life, but, when he surrendered himself to Christ, 
received a spiritual. The new life is a renewal of 
the old from its very foundations. It is not a renewal 
of one part but of the whole. It embraces the 
physical (to use our distinctions) as well as the 
ethical or religious. For St Paul, the sum of the 
believer’s experiences is a unity. Life includes the 
totality of his energies. It cannot be divided up 
into provinces, of which one may be contrasted with 
another. Its only contrast lies in Death. Death for 
the apostle means the ruin of the whole personality. 
Life means its triumphant continuance in the power 
of the Spirit beyond the barriers of earth and time, 
in conformity with the nature of the glorified Christ, 
who is the Image of the invisible God. 
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ST PAUL’S CONCEPTIONS OF THE PAROUSIA AND 
THE JUDGMENT 


AT the stage we have reached in our inquiry, a 
difficulty occurs as to the question of method. 

St Paul’s statements regarding the Parousia are 
most intimately interwoven with his treatment of 
the Resurrection. Both belong to that inbreaking 
of the era of salvation, in which time is no longer 
reckoned. Yet his conception of the Resurrection is 
so crucial for the apostle’s Eschatology, that it inevit- 
ably demands a separate discussion for itself. It is 
not easy to decide between the respective claims of 
the two groups of ideas as to priority of handling. 
Perhaps, however, a truer perspective will be gained 
in our presentation of St Paul’s forecast of the future, 
if we deal first with the Parousia, and its chief con- 
tent, the Judgment, and then pass on to the Resur- 
rection, a subject which takes us into the very 
heart of his religious thought and experience. Un- 
questionably, in the former province, as we shall 
discover, he has followed much more closely what 
may be called the prophetic tradition. In the latter, 
he has remoulded current notions by means of that 
creative power which sprang from his wonderful 


contact with the risen Lord. 
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The careful reader of the Pauline Epistles must be 
forcibly impressed by their constant references, in one 
form or another, to that event which the Christian 
Church is accustomed to designate the Second 
Coming of Christ. This emphasis on the Parousia 
is, indeed, by no means peculiar to St Paul. All the 
New Testament writers seem to assign fo it a like 
prominence. In proof, we have only to cite 
such passages as James v. 8: “Be ye also patient; 
stablish your hearts; for the coming of the Lord 
draweth nigh ;--1 Pet.-iy. 7< “The end - of all 
things is at hand; be ye therefore sober, and watch 
unto prayer”; Heb, x. 25: “ Exhorting one another, 
and so much the more, as ye see the day approach- 
ing.” These are typical of a large class of passages. 
And the fact stands out in bolder relief, owing to the 


1 It is characteristic of all intense eschatological expectation 
to look for a speedy development of events. Cf Rev. i. 1, “To 
show unto His servants things which must shortly come to 
pass.” The earlier Jewish Apocalypses reveal the same trait: 
cf. Apoc. Bar. xxiii. 7, “ My salvation has truly drawn nigh, and 
it is no longer distant as formerly” ; also Enoch li. 2, “ He (ze. 
the Messiah) will choose out the righteous and holy among 
them, for the day of their redemption is near.” Davidson 
refers to the same phenomenon in the O.T., “the peculiarity 
of prophecy, which compresses great momenta into a brief 
space, which brings up great movements close upon the back of 
one another, and takes them all in at one glance of the eye.” 
He compares our Lord’s prophecy of the End in which “the 
two great events which He has in view—the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the end of the world—seem immediately com- 
bined,” and offers the hypothesis that “there may have been a 
powerful exercise of the intuitional faculty which presented 
the events together, taking little note of time, or contracting 
the time into what seemed a period of a very few years” 
(0.7. Prophecy, p. 353) 
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comparative receding of the conception in the later 
periods of the history of the Church. 

It may be well to inquire at the outset into the 
special reasons which should be assigned for the 
phenomenon in question, although, in attempting 
such an inquiry, we must confine ourselves to the 
apostle Paul. 

In many passages, more especially in the earlier 
Epistles, he seems to expect the Parousia in his own, 
or, at least, in his readers’ lifetime. Writing to the 
Thessalonians, he rejoices at the success of his 
ministry among them, and reminds them how they 
turned “to God from idols, to serve the living and 
true God, and to await His Son from heaven, whom 
He raised from the dead, Jesus who delivers us from 
the coming wrath” (1 Thess. i. 9, 10).1 He prays 
that their hearts may be “blameless in holiness 
before our God and Father, at the Parousia of our 
Lord Jesus” (1 Thess. iii. 13). He reassures those 
who were distressed because some of their friends 
“had fallen asleep,’ by the affirmation that “we, the 
living, who survive to the Parousia of the Lord shall 
not anticipate (POacwpev) those who fall asleep} For 
the Lord Himself shall descend from heaven with 
a commanding word (xkeXevomare), with the voice of 
the archangel and the trumpet of God: and the dead 
in Christ shall rise first, then we, the living, who 
survive, shall be snatched up with them in the clouds 
to meet the Lord, into the air, and then shall we be 
ever with the Lord” (1 Thess. iv. 15-17). He seeks 


1 It is of importance to notice that St Paul’s interest attaches 
to the Parousia solely along redemptive lines. For him, cer- 
tainly, its vital import lies in the assurance that it is to be a 
deliverance from judgment and all that ¢haé involves. — 
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to relieve their perplexity as to the precise time of 
the Parousia, by declaring that they are not in dark- 
ness so that “the day” (ze. of the Lord) should come 
upon them (cataAa@Gy) as a thief. They are “sons of 
the light and of the daytime,” therefore it accords 
with their character to watch and—live soberly 
(1 Thess. v. 4-6). He prays that their “spirit and 
soul and body in their entirety (6\d«Anpov) may be 
preserved blameless at the Parousia of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (1 Thess. v. 23). In his second letter to 
Thessalonica, his expectation appears to be no less » 
vivid. To his persecuted converts he predicts a stern 
judgment of God upon their cruel enemies, and for 
themselves “rest along with us at the revelation 
(aroxadvyer), of the Lord Jesus from heaven with 
the angels of His might in flaming fire .. . when He 
shall have come to be glorified (évdogac@jvar) among 
His saints” (2 Thess. i. 6-10). The Parousia of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and their “gathering together” 
(émusuvaywy}) to Him, had become events of such 
acute and vivid anticipation at Thessalonica—appar- 
ently, in part, at least, from an exaggerated impres- 
sion based on his teaching—that he is obliged to 
correct their expectation of its immediacy (2 Thess. 
ii, 2). His expectant mood continues more or less 
throughout the letters to the Corinthians and the 
Romans. Thus, he gives thanks for the rich gifts 
bestowed on the Corinthian Christians as they 
eagerly await (azexdexouévous) “the revelation 
(aroxaduvWv) of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and ex- 
presses his confidence that they will prove without 
reproach “in the day of our Lord Jesus, Christ” 
(1 Cor. i. 7, 8). He entreats them not to be misled 
by adversaries into hasty criticism of his work 
L 
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“before the time... until the Lord shall have 
come” (1 Cor. iv. 5). In view of what he believes 
to be the shortness of the interval (6 xa:pos 
guverTadmevos eotiv), he advises them to make no 
new family ties, “for the fashion of this world 
passes away” (1 Cor. vii. 29, 31). And in the 
climax of the great Resurrection-passage he can 
look forward to a day when those of them who 
have not fallen asleep—and he appears, from the 
form of the sentence, to include himself—shall be 
transformed “in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, at the last trumpet” (1 Cor. xv. 51,52). In the 
second Epistle the emphasis on the probable immin- 
ence of the Parousia is by no means so marked. 
Indeed, we may even go the length of saying that 
the apostle seems to have a presentiment that he 
will not survive until that great crisis. This is 
suggested by such passages as 2 Cor. iv. 14, 16; 
v. I ff, 6-10. Some exegetes have accounted for the 
less vivid statement of his expectation by the serious 
perils through which he had lately passed at Ephesus 
(see 2 Cor. i. 8-10, vi. 4-10), perils which unques- 
tionably have left their mark upon this Epistle. 
Perhaps no such definite reason need be given.! 
A man of the apostle’s richness and variety of 
spiritual experience cannot be tied down by the 
logic of any merely external sequence of events. 
At certain moments in his career the vista of the 
Kingdom of God would lengthen out for him, at 
others it would seem to contract. Nothing, indeed, 


1 Heinrici observes with force, that so far from these great 
dangers in Asia leading him to give up all hope of experienciag 
the Parousia, his remarkable deliverance from them must have 
strengthened it (see his notes on 2 Cor, v, 4 f.). 
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is more fitted to convince us of the futility of 
postulating schemes of gradual development in 
St Paul’s Eschatology (as, eg., Sabatier, Teichmann, 
Holtzmann, and others have done) than his utterances 
on the nearness of the Parousia For while his 
expectation has receded in 2 Corinthians, it revives in 
the Epistle to the Romans. In the eighth chapter he 
gives expression to eager yearnings for the redemp- 
tion (a7oAvTpwats) of the body (viii. 23). We know 
from other passages that this redemption was to be 
accomplished at the Parousia. In chap. v. he exults 
“in the hope (éAmidx) of the glory of God.” In the 
later letters, as we shall see, éA7is often represents his 
conception of the future of salvation. Towards the 
close of the Epistle his statements are more definite. 
“And this, knowing (or, taking note of) the season 
(katpoy, fitting opportunity), that it is already high 
time for you to rise from sleep: for now our salvation 
(cwrnpia, always used by the apostle of the final, com- 

1 Of course we should admit the possibility of very consider- 
able variation as to details in the apostle’s conceptions at 
different times, for the simple reason that neither in Judaism 
nor in primitive-Christian circles does there seem to have been 
any rigid eschatological system (see this point well argued in 
Bornemann’s Thessalonians, p. 186). Where we fail to trace 
any marked development, is in his presentation of the great 
central conceptions of Eschatology. Holtzmann is obliged to 
have recourse to the theory, based on 2 Cor. v. 1-7, that St 
Paul, having given up his old idea of resurrection, hopes, im- 
mediately after death, to be carried to Christ in heaven. “ But 
this,” he is forced to admit, “was certainly conceived only as an 
exceptional case, affecting merely himself and a few companions © 
in spirit and fortune, as otherwise a total transformation of his 
entire eschatology must be assumed,” etc., etc. (V.7. Theol. ii. 
p. 193). This hypothesis of the “exceptional case” appears to 
us fatal to his idea of St Paul’s development, for we can find 
no further evidence to support it, 
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pleted salvation) is nearer than when we believed. 
The night has advanced, the day is at hand” (Rom. 
xiii, 11, 12). Undoubtedly, in Colosstans and 
Ephesians, the outlines of his expectation are far 
more vague than in the earlier letters. The term 
ér7ris often exhausts his Eschatology (e.g., Col. i. 5, i. 
23; Eph. i.18,iv.4). Still, the expression tapacticoat 
in Col. i. 22, “to present you holy and blameless and 
without reproach before Him,” the same word used of 
the apostle himself in i. 28, “that we may present 
every man perfect' in Christ,’ together with the 
striking statement in iii. 4, “when Christ shall be 
made manifest, who is our Life, then you also will be 
made manifest with Him in glory,” remind us that his 
early conviction continues to weigh with him. In 
Philippians it is of importance to notice the blending 
of the two diverging elements in his outlook. By this 
time, in his Roman prison, he feels no certainty and 
no desire of surviving to the great crisis of the Lord’s 
appearing: “I am constrained between the two 
alternatives, having the desire to depart and be with 
Christ, for that is very much better” (Phil. i. 23). He 
speaks of his converts at Philippi.as “being a cause of 
glorying” to him “in the day of Christ,” and thus 
testifying to the efficacy of his labours. But immedi- 
ately he goes on to contemplate the possibility of 
“being poured out as a libation upon the sacrifice and 
service” of their faith, a contingency which he can 
meet with joy, although it means death for him (ii. 


1 At the same time, in Romans also, the possibility of dying - 
before the Parousia is by no means excluded: cf xiv. 8, “For 
whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; and whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord ; whether we live therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord’s.” 
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16,17). And inthe magnificent statement of his own 
Christian experience in chap. iii, he uses these 
remarkable words: “If perchance I may attain unto 
the resurrection from the dead” (iii. 11). It seems 
evident from the context that here he has in view a 
personal possession of the life-giving power of the 
risen Lord, whereby he also may share in the Resur- 
rection, thus obviously accepting the probability of 
death before the Parousia. Yet, side by side with 
these possibilities for himself, he has high hopes of a 
different kind for his readers. He is assured that 
God who began His good work in them “ will finish 
it up to the day of Jesus Christ” (Phil. i. 6). From 
St Paul’s standpoint these words. must almost 
certainly mean a process carried on in their lifetime. 
He prays that they may be pure, and kept from 
giving offence in the day of Christ (i. 10). Neverthe- 
less, if he seems to separate himself in some places 
from his expectations for them, there is no such dis- 
tinction drawn in that most memorable passage where 
he exclaims: “Our commonwealth is in heaven, from 
whence also we eagerly expect the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall transform the body of our 
humiliation that it may be conformed to the body of 
His glory, according to the energy whereby He is 
able even to subdue all things to Himself” (Phil. iii. 
20, 21). And in the closing chapter of the Epistle, in 
an exhortation to reasonableness and calmness of 
spirit, he declares to them, “the Lord is near” (Phil. 
iv. 5; seea similar setting for the thought in James v. 
8, 9). 
“Tn spite of his idea of a development in St Paul’s eschato- 


logical conceptions, Holtzmann frankly admits his enduring 
expectation of a speedy end of the world (W.7. Theol. ii. p. 188). 
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Having now the evidence in considerable fulness 
before us, let us attempt to answer the question 
proposed at the outset: For what reason does St 
Paul lay so remarkable an emphasis upon the con- 
ception of the Parousia? Here, as in all investigations 
of the teaching of the Epistles, an important caution 
has to be noted. Certain truths, and certain special 
aspects of these truths, come into prominence simply 
because they are problems of peculiar interest to the 
Christian communities addressed. Thus, as we have 
hinted, the large place given to the Parousia in the 
First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians is due 
to the perplexing questions which centred around it 
for the minds.of the converts in that Church. For 
precisely the same reason, we have the elaborate 
discussion of the Resurrection in 1 Cor. xv. At the 
same time, the phenomena we have observed through- 
out his Epistles are enough to suggest that the 
Parousia must have occupied an important place both 
in the thought and the teaching of St Paul. And I 
believe that we are put upon the right track for 
ascertaining the significance of this fact, when we 
look carefully into its character and setting in those 
letters in which it bulks most largely, namely, I and 
2 Thessalonians. For there we are at once impressed 
by the noteworthy parallelism between the language 
of the apostle and many passages in the Synoptic 
Gospels. Take a typical example. In the second 
chapter of 2 Thessalonians, St Paul warns his friends 
against the panic which had seized them as to the 
immediate approach of the Parousia, and points 
out certain conditions which he believes must be 
fulfilled, ere this tremendous crisis can break in upon 
the present order. “We beseech you, brethren, con- 
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cerning the Parousia of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
our gathering together (éricvvaywyns) to Him, that 
ye be not quickly shaken from your mind nor 
perturbed” (@pocicOar) (2 Thess. ii. 1, 2). Compare 
with this, Mark xiii. 27: “Then shall He send forth 
His angels, and shall gather together Cériovvager) the 
elect from the four winds” (parallel in Matt. xxiv. 
31). Further, in Mark xiii. 7 (parallel in Matt. xxiv. 
6) we read: “But when ye hear of wars and rumours 
of wars, be not perturbed (@poeicOe): these must 
happen, but the end is not yet.” The apostle goes 
on in verse 3 to warn them against deception (f6 
Mark xiii. 5, “Take heed lest any one deceive 
you”; Matt. xxiv. 4), and to announce the revelation 
of the “man of lawlessness” (6 dvOpw7ros Tijs avoptas). 
In Matt. xxiv. 12 the same expression is found: “On 
account of the multiplying of lawlessness (é:a ro 
tAnOuvOnvat THY avoutay), the love of many shall grow 
cold.” In his description of the “man of lawlessness,” 
St Paul speaks of him as “sitting in the temple of 
God, giving himself out to be God” (verse 4). We 
may compare Matt. xxiv. 15: “When, therefore, ye 
see the abomination of desolation, predicted by 
Daniel the prophet, standing in the holy place” 
(Mark xiii. 14, “standing where it ought not”). The 
presence (zrapoucia) of the lawless one is depicted in 
verse 9 as being “according to the working of Satan, 
with all power and lying signs and wonders, and with 
all injurious deceit for those who are perishing.” 
The parallel in Mark xiii. 22 is noteworthy: “ There 
shall rise up false Christs and false prophets, and shall 
work signs and wonders, to deceive, if possible, the 
elect” (parallel in Matt. xxiv. 4). 

The above are striking instances of verbal agree- 
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ment between St Paul and the Synoptic tradition of 
our Lord’s eschatological discourse. But there is far 
more to be noted than a group of verbal coincidences. 
The more closely we examine the eschatological 
sayings of Jesus, especially as these are reported 
in Mark xiii. with its parallels, Matt. xxiv. and 
Luke xxi. the better can we appreciate St Paul’s 
emphasis upon the Parousia. But at this point we 
are confronted by one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems of interpretation which the New Testament 
presents. It is well known that many scholars, 
following, with various modifications, Weiffenbach 
(Der Wiederkunftsgedanke Jesu, 1873), have regarded 
the discourse on the Last Things, related in Mark xiii. 
and its parallels, as a combination of at least two 
separate sources. One of these is held to be an 
authentic tradition of the words of Jesus. The other, 
consisting of verses 7-9a, 14-20, 24-27, 30-31, is con- 
sidered, on this hypothesis, to be a Jewish-Christian 
Apocalypse, composed not long before the Fall of 
Jerusalem. Some plausible arguments may be 
adduced for the theory. But definite reconstructions 
of this kind appear to us highly precarious. In- 
genuity can always rearrange a text to suit its pre- 
conceptions. (J. Weiss, eg., makes the Apocalypse 
consist of verses 8, 14-15, 17-20, 236-27; see S.K., 
1892, p. 246 ff) The same section can be adapted 
to fit various critical schemes. Thus Haupt (Dze 
eschatol. Aussagen Jesu, pp. 25-34), following a similar 
method, reaches a different, and in our judgment, 
equally specious analysis of this discourse of Jesus. 
It would be unwarrantable to preclude processes of 
redaction or interpolation in the composition of the 
Gospels, but hypotheses carried out with such pre- 
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cision as the above, assume an acquaintance with the 
conditions under which ancient documents took shape, 
or came to embody traditions, which has no founda- 
tion in fact. The apccalyptic elements in the passage 
may readily be accounted for by the influence of Old 
Testament prophecy, more especially of-a book like 
_ Daniel, with which Jesus was certainly acquainted, 
_ and which provided a symbolism more or less familiar 
to His hearers (see Stevens, V.7. Theol. pp. 156, 157; 
Beyschlag, V.7. Theol. i. p. 188, e¢ al). There is 
nothing improbable, however, in the supposition 
that this mysterious discourse consists of kindred 
sayings of Jesus grouped together in the earliest 
documents—a phenomenon natural in itself, and 
usually assumed in the case of the Sermon on the 
Mount, as reported in Matthew, and elsewhere.) 
Such an jhypothesis would account for the fact that 
here we seem to find references to at least two groups 
of events; the Destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
Parousia in the strict sense of the term. Cognate 


words of our Lord are to be found in Mark viii. 38- Po 
ix. 1 (parallel ake Matt. xvi. 27, 28; Luke ix. 26,27), 7 
and Luke xii. 36-46 (parallel in Matt. xxiv. 43-51). U we 

It is quite iapossie to determine whether any of es 
these predictions had been committed to writing by (x adel 
the time St Paul wrote his earliest Epistles” But) » A core 
whether that be so or not, “many ‘of them, at least, must\!?” “. é if 
have formed part of the oral fraditing with which | 4063 } nA he 
the Christians of that age would become acquainted — fap ee & 


sooner or later. Certain ideas must have come tobe 9, ys! 
regarded as fundamental. Jesus had often spoken to i**" 
His disciples, in one form or other, of His own 

1 See Weisse, Die Evangelienfrage, pp. 167-170 ; Haupt, of. 
ctt., p. 24. 
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Parousia! It was to be a coming in glory (see Matt. 
XXvV. 31; and compare Mark xiii. 26, Matt. xxiv. 30, 
Luke xxi. 27). It was to be a sudden event: like the 
lightning-flash darting across the sky from east to 
west (Matt. xxiv. 27; Luke xvii. 24). There was there- 
fore a danger that it should overtake them unawares. 
“Observe, then,” He warns them, using a familiar 
illustration, “that if the master of the house had 
known in what watch the thief was coming, he would 
have watched, and not suffered his house to be broken 
through. For this cause, be ye also ready, for at an 
hour when ye think not, the Son of Man cometh” 
(Matt. xxiv. 43,44; parallel in Luke xii. 39, 40). And 
then, changing the figure, He pronounces that servant 
blessed whom his master, when he returns, shall find 
busy with his appointed task. “ But if that servant 
shall say in his heart, My lord delays his return; and 
shall begin to beat his fellow-servants . . . and to eat 
and drink with the drunken, the lord of that servant 
shall come in a day when he expects him not, and at 
an hour of which he knows not, and shall cleave him 
in twain, and appoint his portion with the hypocrites ” 
(Matt. xxiv. 46-51; parallel in Luke xii. 43-46). Of 


1 Teichmann fails to finda basis for the Parousia-expectations 
of the early Christians in the words of Jesus. He supposes 


that Jesus Himself was not convinced of His own second 


coming. On a par with this hypothesis is the argument he 
uses to establish it, which consists in a quotation of Matt. xxvii. 
46; Mark xv. 34; Luke xvii. 20f. The former two passages give 
the word on the Cross: “My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me.” The latter is the well-known saying: “The 
Kingdom of God cometh not with observation” (of. cit, p. 12, 
note). For the real facts of the case, we need only refer, e.g., 
to Haupt, of. céZ, pp. 119-121; and (from a different stand- 
point) to Holtzmann, V.7. Theol. i. p. 312. 
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similar import are the parables of the Ten Virgins 
and the Talents (Matt. xxv. 1-13, 14-30). In the 
former, the emphasis is laid on the necessity of 
preparation for a sudden and incalculable event. 
This is, to a large extent, true also of the latter, only 
_the efforts put forth by the servants are-more pro- 
minent than the master’s return, which, however, 
still remains the decisive moment in the whole 
picture. It is noteworthy that in this parable the 
expression occurs: “After a long time the lord of 
those servants cometh, and reckoneth with them” 
(ver. 19). Many interpreters have taken for granted 
that an integral part of Jesus’ conception of His 


Parousia was the expectation of its nearness (so, ' 


eg. Holtzmann, W.7. Theol. i. p. 312). Various 
passages, certainly, can be quoted in favour of this 
impression. But if His utterances, as a_ whole, 
on this mysterious question, are viewed in their 
mutual relations, it will be evident, we believe, that 
to concentrate attention on the greater or lesser 
nearness of the Parousia is not Jesus’ purpose. 
Rather, to quote a very apt remark from J. Weiss 
(Predigt Jesu vom- Reiche Gottes, p. 69), “The 
essential point in the preaching of Jesus (ze. con- 
- cerning the Kingdom of God) is not the greater or 
lesser nearness of the crisis, but the thought that 
the Kingdom of God now comes with absolute 
certainty. The crisis is inevitable; salvation no 
more a dream but an undoubted reality.” (So also, 
in essence, Baldensperger, Se/dstbewusstsein: Jesu, } 
p. 148: “The nearness of the Parousia is, in a 
certain sense, only another concrete, intelligible 
expression for its absolute certainty.”) This is a 
true appreciation of the balance of His thought, and 
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it completely accords with the remarkable state- 
ment in Mark xiii. 32 (parallel in Matt. xxiv. 36): 
“Concerning that day or hour knoweth no one, not 
even the angels in heaven, nor the Son, only the 
Father.” And on this statement follows the direct 
warning : “ Watch, therefore, for ye know not when 
the lord of the house cometh ” (Mark xiii. 35 ; parallel 
in Matt. xxiv. 42). The Coming, moreover, of the Son 
of Man, was to be the signal for Judgment. This 
idea is indicated in the dealing of the master with 
his servants in the Parable of the Talents. A vivid 
pictorial description of the scene is givenin Matt. xxv. 
31-46. It reveals some remarkable transformations 
of the Old Testament “ Day of the Lord,” its ancient 
prototype. Jesus, the Son of Man, is judge. We 
have no more pictures of noise and battle. It is 
essentially a judgment of individuals according to 
their conduct. It is an ethical verdict upon the 
manner in which they have used their opportunities.1 
But certain conditions must be fulfilled before the 
arrival of the crisis is possible. “The Gospel must 
first be preached to all the nations” (Mark xiii. 10). 
Compare Matt. xxiv. 14: “This Gospel of the King- 
dom shall be preached throughout the whole world for 
a testimony ‘to all the nations, and then shall come 
the end.” Further, there must be a period of fierce 
opposition and cruel persecution for the followers of 
Jesus, in which their endurance shall be put to a 
severe strain (Mark xiii. 9d, 11-13; parallel are Matt. 
xxiv. 9-13, Luke xxi. 12-19). Deceivers also will 
arise, with pretentious claims, attempting to seduce 
even Christian disciples, who must keep unceasingly 


1 See an interesting paragraph in Briggs, The Messiah of the 
Gospels, pp. 311, 312. 
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on their guard (Mark xiii. 21-23; parallel in Matt. 
XXiV. 23-26), lest they renounce their loyalty and 
deny their Lord. It is little wonder that our Lord’s 
predictions of the destruction of Jerusalem should 
have been blended in the Synoptic tradition with 


_His utterances concerning the Parousia_and accom- 


panying Judgment. For to the first generations of 
Christians, more especially those who were Jews, 
this overwhelming event appeared as an appalling 
proof of the Divine sentence of doom, pronounced on 
the guilty nation which had crucified the Messiah of 
God. There can be no doubt that it is often an 
exceedingly delicate operation to separate between 
Jesus’ utterances regarding the Parousia and those 
which concern what He frequently designates the 
“coming ” of the Kingdom of God. At various points 
the two conceptions seem to merge into one. So 


largely is this the case, that here and there even the 


Parousia itself partakes to some extent of the nature of 
a process, with preparatory elements init. Instructive, 
in this connection, are the words of Jesus to the high 
priest: “From this time forward (az’ apt.) ye shall 
see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and° coming on the clouds of heaven” (Matt. xxvi. 
64). And we can by no means summarily dismiss 
that interpretation of the perplexing words in Mark 
ix. I (parallel in Luke ix. 27), “Verily I say unto 
you, That there be some of them that stand here, 
which shall not taste of death, till they have seen the 
Kingdom of God come with power,” which sees in 
them a forecast of the remarkable events of the day 
of Pentecost (so, eg., Beet, Last Things, p.45). Many 
scholars, indeed, taking these words in their Matthean 
form (“Verily I say unto you, There be some stand- 
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ing here, which shall not taste of death, till they see 
the Son of Man coming in his Kingdom”), regard 
them as direct evidence that Jesus expected to re- 
turn within that generation. Although we are unable 
to assent to that hypothesis, it must be noted that, in 
its barest form, it by no means involves the conse- 
quences which are frequently deduced from it. Thus 
Prof. Huxley argues: “If he (ze. Jesus) believed and 
taught that (ze. his speedy return), then assuredly he 
was under an illusion, and he is responsible for that 
which the mere effluxion of time has demonstrated to 
be a prodigious error” (Collected Essays, vol. v. p. 303). 
Such a statement reveals a complete misunderstanding 
of the inherent nature of prophecy. Unless the pro- 
cess of history be conceived as wholly mechanical, 
all the details of a prophetic forecast must necessarily 
be conditioned by the actual factors operative in the 
process. The Parousia of Jesus had, for Him, a 
vital relation to the whole redemptive purpose of God. 
But He openly disclaimed a full knowledge of the 
external bearings of that purpose (Mark xiii. 32). 
These, from the very nature of the case, must be more 
or less contingent. For human wills are concerned in 
the great development of history as well as the 
Divine. God operates by means of second causes. 
That Jesus was fully alive to this aspect of the 
situation, is abundantly clear from His express 
teaching as sketched above. 

We are now in a better position to understand the 
ideas concerning the Parousia which prevailed in 
early Christian circles, when the Epistles were 
written. They were based, as we have endeavoured 
to show, on various remarkable utterances of Jesus, 


It is important to note that the circle of events which St Paul 
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and these came more prominently into the fore- 
ground of Christian thought, owing to the experiences 
through which the group of disciples had passed. 
Their Master had been crucified. That was a 
paralysing blow to their high hopes. But He had 
vanquished death, and His resurrectien—was the 
pledge that His claims were true, and their faith 
wholly justified. Yet they must have felt from the 
outset that His saving purpose could not end with 
His exaltation. The Kingdom of God, whose 
foundation He had laid, must grow until it should 
reach its full development. This was a truth He 
had often taught them in His parables. .A time must 
come when the development was complete, and the 
Divine intention realised. Then the Lord must 
return and vindicate His claims and dominion before 
a wondering humanity. The day of universal reckon- 
ing would be the final decision for all men. It was 
the end of the present Zon, the ushering-in of the 
future eternal world. 
This view of the events which should inaugurate 
the perfected rule of God received immense support 
among the early Christians from the prophetic 
_. pictures of the future in the Old Testament. Without 
entering into any detailed examination of the various 
3 books and the varying aspects of the subject which 
i ; they present, we must call attention to the 


groups round the Parousia are no mechanical reproduction of 
current Judaistic ideas, but all take their colour from his own 
experience of the risen Jesus. See, ¢.g., Stahelin, /Jahkrd. f 
deutsche Theol., 1874, p. 218. 

1 A conception peculiar to the later prophetic writers, and 
notably the Book of Joel, is that of the “ Day of the Lord,” not 
as a single event, but rather as “a series of Divine acts.” This 
modification, which no doubt owes its origin to the facts of 
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dominating conception of the Day of the Lord. Per- 
haps the expression originated, as some scholars 
(eg., W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 397) suggest, 
in phrases-like the “day of Midian” (Isa. ix. 4), the 
day made famous by a victory of Israel over her 
enemies. In any case, it has come to stand for that 
era or crisis in which Jehovah will manifest Himself 
to the world. To His faithful people it will be a day 
of great joy. “Let the heavens be glad, and let the 
earth rejoice ,.. let the field exult, and all that 
is therein: then shall the trees of the wood sing for 
joy before the Lord, for He cometh: for He cometh 
to judge the earth” (Ps. xcvi. 11-13). In this 
coming, Jehovah will vindicate His chosen nation. 
His true reign will begin. “The Lord alone shall 
be exalted in that day. And the idols shall utterly 
pass away” (Isa. ii. 17, 18). It is the beginning of a 
great redemption for Jerusalem. “QO thou that 
tellest good tidings to Jerusalem, lift up thy voice 
with strength: lift it up, be not afraid: say unto 
the cities of Judah, Behold your God. Behold, the 
Lord God will come as.a mighty one, and His arm 
shall rule for-Him: behold His reward is with Him, 


“and His recompense before Him” (Isa. xl. 9, 10). 


But there is another side to the picture. It is a 
time of terror for the enemies of the people of Jehovah. 
“Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision, for 
the day of the Lord is near in the valley of decision. 
The sun and the moon are darkened, and the stars 


their personal experience, is of paramount importance for the 
New Testament view of the Parousia. See Cheyne, Ovigin of 
Psalter, p. 380, note x. Prof. Charles gives a good classification 
‘of the various prophetic conceptions of the “ Day of the Lord” 
in Z.B, i. coll. 1348-1353. 
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withdraw their shining. And the Lord shall roar 
from Zion, and utter His voice from Jerusalem, and 
the heaven and the earth shall shake, but the Lord 
will be a refuge unto His people, and a stronghold 
to the children of Israel” (Joel iii. 14-16). “Behold 
the Lord will come with fire, and His-chariots shall 
be like whirlwinds: to render His anger with fury, 
and His rebuke with flames of fire” (Isa. Ixvi. 15). 
“Behold, one like a son of man came with the 
clouds of heaven . . . and there was given him 
dominion and glory and a kingdom, that all people, 
nations, and languages should serve him” (Dan. vii. 
13, 14). But if. it is a day of judgment for the 
heathen, Israel shall not wholly escape. For in 
Israel there are many who are not true worshippers 
of Jehovah. “I will turn my hand upon thee, and 
throughly purge away thy dross” (Isa. i. 25). “And 
it shall come to pass at that time that I will search 
Jerusalem with candles. . . . And I will bring distress 
upon them, that they shall walk like blind men, 
’ because they have sinned against the Lord” (Zeph. 
i. 12,17). The very fact that it was an entrance of 
Jehovah into the course of the world-order, imparted 
to the Day a wide significance. It was a crisis which 
should inaugurate a new condition of things. It 
involved a transformation of the material universe. 
“Behold I create new heavens and a new earth” 
(Isa. Ixv. 17). “The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad: and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose” (Isa, xxxv. 1). From being a 
day, it expands into an era. That era is often 
regarded as the Messianicage. To the prophets, 
as Dr A. B. Davidson used to point out, it is entirely 
homogeneous. There are no incidents within it. 
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It is the ideal period, in which all the moral principles 
which have emerged in history are at length finally 
perfected. 

It is needless to say that the conception of the 
Day of the Lord, in one form or other, continues 
to hold its place in Judaistic literature. Thus, in 
Sibyl. Orac. iii. 796 ff, a detailed description is given 
of the signs which presage the end of all things. 
This is identical with the establishment of a Divine 
kingdom “for all times, over all men,” which will be 
an era of peace (Sibyl. Orac. iii. 767 ff). The idea is 
specially prominent in the Book of Enoch. Its very 
first chapter depicts the Judgment. “The great holy 
One shall go forth from his dwelling, and the God of 
the world (or the Aon, virtually=the eternal God) 


shall come from thence to Mount Sinai, and He shall 


be visible with His hosts, and shall appear in the 
strength of His might from the heaven of heavens. 
Then shall all men be afraid . . . and great fear and 
anguish shall seize them to the ends of the earth. 
The high mountains shall be shaken, they shall fall and 
pass away, the high hills shall sink and melt in the 
flame as wax before fire. The earth shall be rent in 
pieces, and everything upon it shall perish, and a 
judgment shall take place upon all. But with the 
righteous shall He make peace, and protect the elect. 
Grace shall rule over them, and they shall all belong 
to God. They shall have His good pleasure and be 
blessed, and the light of God shall appear to them. 


And behold, He comes with myriads of saints, to ce 


hold judgment upon all, and He shall destroy all the 
ungodly, and shall correct all flesh on account of all 


the ungodly acts which ungodly sinners committed” 4 


(Enoch i. 3f). In the Book of Similitudes (Enoch, 
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chaps. xxxvii.-lxxi.) the descriptions are still more 
remarkable, as here the Messiah is a central figure. 
Thus, in chap. xlv. 3f,, we read: “On that day shall 
mine Elect sit on the throne of glory, and shall deal 
with a selected portion of their ‘.e. men’s) deeds. 
=. _ Their spirit shall be strengthened within them when 
they see mine Elect, and those who have implored my 

holy name. On that day will I cause mine Elect one 
Mio dwell in their midst, and I will transform heaven, 
d make it for an everlasting blessing and light. 
ill transform the earth, and make it a blessing, 
cause mine elect ones to dwell upon it: but 
se who commit sin and misdeeds shall not enter it. 
r I have beheld my righteous ones, and satisfied 
fm with salvation, and set them before me. But 
sinners I have the judgment in store, to extirpate 
pm from the surface of the earth.” With this we 
hy compare Ixix. 27: “He (ze. the Son of Man) 
pn the throne of his glory, and the sum of judg- 
was committed to him, the Son of Man, and 
nuses the sinners and those who have beguiled 
rid, to disappear and to be destroyed from off 
ce of the earth.” Our last example is from 
of Bar. Ixxii. 2 ff, “ After the miraculous signs, 
h thou wast told before, when the peoples are 
fonfusion and the time of my Messiah is come, 
1 he summon all peoples, and some he shall 
in life, and some he shall slay ... (1xxtiil. 

after he has humbled all that is in the 
nd has sat down for ever in peace on the 
f his kingdom, then gladness shall be revealed, 
rest shall appear.” An elaborate picture follows 
the blessedness of the Messianic kingdom. 
ances might be multiplied from the apocalyptic 
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writings to show the position which this group of 
conceptions occupied throughout the whole course of 
Jewish religious thought, and it is natural to find 
them prominer.tly represented in the literature of the 
Synagogue (for uxamples, see Weber, of. czz., pp. 371, 
375-380). But enough has been said to indicate their / 
paramount importance for the theology of Judaism 
(see the important section in Volz, of. cet., pp. 257- 
270). 
To show how powerfully these ,-zophetic anticij 
tions affected St Paul, we have to turn not only 
his thought but even to his language. Parallel, « 
to the description of the Parousia in 1 Thess. iv. 16 
is Joel ii. 1, 11 (LXX.): cadaicate cadmryye ev & 


/ > y+ t ' , , 
knpvéate ev Ope ayim pov . . . dLoTl Taped 

, U f ? , ‘ , , 
nuépa Kupiov, OTL eyyus . . . Kal KUplos dwoet pu 


avToo TpOo Tpocwrrou Svvapmews avTOD, OTL TOAAN & 
opodpa 4 mrapeuBoryn avtov: “ Blow with the trum 
in Zion, make proclamation in My holy mou: 

because the day of the Lord is at hand, fo: 
near . . . and the Lord shall put forth His 
before the face of His power, for very great} 
camp.” With this may be compared some 
able resemblances from the account of the The¢ 
at Sinai, given in Exod. xix.: eg., verse 
eywovTo pwvat kal aorparat Kat vepédn yvoc 
Gpous Deva, pwvn THs oadmiyyos WXEL Me 
verse 17, kat e€nyayev Mwvons Tov Nady ets 
Tov Oeov . . .; verse 18, TO dé Opos TO Diva 
dArov dia TO KataBeByxévar ex adTO Tov 
“ And there were voices. and lightning flal 
misty cloud on Mount Sinai; the sound o 
blared loudly . . . And Moses led fort 
to meet God . . . Now the mountaiti 
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forth smoke everywhere, because God had descended 
upon it in fire.” In 2 Thess. i. 7-10, we have a mosaic 
of reminiscences from the prophets: ¢.g., Zech. xiv. 5, 
HEet KUptos 6 Oeds mou, Kat mavTEs of dytot eT’ avTOU: 
“The Lord my God shall come, and all His holy 
ones with Him” (cf 2 Thess. i. 7); Isa. ixvi. 15, 
idov yap Kuptos ws wip fee . . . amodovvar év Oupe 
exdikysw avTov Kal amockopakismov avTov év ddoyt 
aupos: “For behold the Lord shall come as fire, with 
wrath, to render His vengeance and His rejection 
with a flame of fire”; Jer. x. 25, ékyeov Tov Oumov cou 
emt €Ovy Ta wy eidoTa ce: “Pour out thy wrath upon 
the nations which know thee not” (cf 2 Thess. i. 8); 
Isa. ii, 10, eir€AOere cfs Tas wéTpas . . . aTO TpOTE- 
mov Tov poBov supiov Kal ato THs dons THs irxvos 
avrov: “Enterintothe rocks ... from the presence of 
the terror of the Lord, and from the glory of His power ” 
(f. 2 Thess. i. 9); Isa. xlix. 3, dovAds wou ef av, Irpana, 
kal ev cor evdokacOycopar: “Thou art my ‘servant, 
Israel, and in thee will I be glorified” (cf 2 Thess. i. 10). 
In 2 Thess. ii. 4 ff, a comparison with the Book of 
Daniel yields most important results. Asa parallel 
to the description of the “ man of lawlessness” (ver. 4), 
we may quote Dan. xi. 36, cai vWwOycetat 6 Bacirevs 
Kat weyarwOyncerar éwi mavta Oedy, Kal AaAnoeL UVTEp- 
oyKka, kat KarevOuvel méxpts 00 cuwTed\coOn 4 Opyn: 


~. “And the king shall be exalted, and shall be magnified 


against every god, and shall speak swelling words, 
and shall experience prosperity until the wrath be 
fulfilled” ; (cf Ezek. xxviii. 2, where the ruler of Tyre 


« says: Oeds ecue eyo). In Dan. vii. 27, the last king 


that shall arise, Noyous zpos Tov tWucrov AaAnoet, 


: “shall speak words against the Highest.” In Dan. 


Viii, 23-25, a king is described who shall come forth, | 
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mwAnpoupevwy TOV anapTioy avTav, “when their sins 
have reached a climax” (cf 1 Thess. ii. 16, ets To 
avarAnporat avTav Tas Gu“apTias TavToTe); several of 
his characteristics correspond to St Paul’s delinea- 
tions in the passage before us. And the whole para- 
graph, Dan. xi. 30-40, abounds in traits which are 
more or less combined in the apostle’s description 
(especially ver. 4). For ver. 8 we may refer to 
Isa. xi. 4, év mvevmate dia yetdéwy avedet aceBy: “ By 
his breath (or spirit), through his lips, he shall 
destroy the ungodly,” a passage which depicts the 
operations of Messiah. And we must not omit the 
remarkable parallel in Enoch Ixii. 2 ff, “The Lord of 
Spirits seated him (ze, Messiah) on the throne of 
His glory, and the spirit of righteousness was poured 
out upon him, and the word of his mouth slew all 
the sinners, and all the unrighteous were destroyed 
before his face. And there shall stand up in that day 
all the kings, and the mighty, and the exalted, and 
those who hold the earth, and they shall see and 
recognise him, how he sits on the throne of his glory, 
and righteousness is judged before him, and no lying 
word is spoken before them. Then shall pain come 
upon them as a woman in travail. . . . And one 
portion of them shall look on the other, and they shall 
be terrified, and their countenance shall fall, and pain 
shall seize them, when they see that Son of Man 
sitting on the throne of his glory.”! The associated 
picture of Judgment in 1 Cor. iii, 13-15, recalls 
Zech. xiii. 9, dcafw TO TpiToy did Tupds, Kal Tupwow 
avTovs ws TupovTat TO dpyvpLoy, Kal doKino adrovs 

' Cf. Ps. Sol. xvii. 41, édéyEa dpxovras nad €EGpac dpaprwrods év 


loxts Abyou ; Job iv. 9, dd dé wveduaros dpyis adrod (1.6. kuplov) apavic- 
Ongovrat. 
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ws doximaterar TO xpvolov: “I will bring the third 
part through the fire, and will refine them as silver 
is refined, and will test them as gold is tested.” 
The same imagery is to be found in Mal. iii. 3, 
and a most striking parallel occurs in Testament of 
Abrah. xciii. 10, doximager Ta tov GvOpdxev épya ba 
mupos’ Kal ef Twos TO épyov KaTakavoel TO Tip, evOus 
AauBaver avtov 6 ayyeros THs Kpicews Kal aTtopépet 
avrov eis TOv TOTOY THY OpLAapTWABY, TLKPOTAaTOV KoAaGc- 
THptov’ et TWos dé TO épyov TO Tip SoKimacreL Kal wy 
dWerat avTov, ovros Sixatovra: “He tests the works 
of men by fire; and if any man’s work is consumed 
by the fire, straightway the angel of judgment taketh 
him and carrieth him away into the place of sinners, 
a most bitter abode of punishment; but if the fire 
shall test any man’s work, and shall not touch it, 
he is justified.” The description of retribution in 
Rom. ii. 5-9 has a marked Old Testament back- 
ground. With verses 5-7 we may compare Ps. cx. 5, 
Kupios ex de£i@y cov cuvéOAacev év nuepa opyis avrou 
Baowrets: “The Lord on thy right hand broke in 
pieces kings in the day of His wrath”; Prov. xxiv. 12, 


tA , , 7 d 9 Ud 

KUplos Kapdlas TavTwy ywaoKker . . . OF aTrodidwou 
éxaoTw KaTa Ta épya avTov: “The Lord knoweth the 
hearts of all . . . who rendereth to every man 


according to his works”; Jer. xvii. 10, éyw kvptos 
> , lf A , , ~ a 

eratwy Kapdlas Kat Soxiualwy veppovs, Tov dovvat 
éxdoTw Kata Tas ddovs avtou: “I, the Lord, am He 
that searcheth hearts and testeth reins, to give to 
each according to his ways.’ The penalties with 
which the unrighteous are visited, we find fore- 
shadowed in such passages as Isa. viii. 22, cal ets TH 
= , 9 , ps \ 90.8 9 , Q \ 
yinv katw euPreYrovrar’ Kai idov amopia atevn Kat 
TKOTOS, Oris Kat TTEvoXwpia Kat TKOTOS OOTE uy 
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Bdérev: “And they shall look down towards the 
ground, and behold grievous perplexity and darkness, 
tribulation and straits and darkness, so that 
men cannot see.” The examples quoted will suffice 
to reveal the religious environment in which 
St Paul’s pictures of the Parousia and the Judgment ~ 
took shape. One important caution for exegesis 
may be noted. It is evident that he has lavishly 
appropriated the vivid metaphors of the prophets 
just as they stand. It is altogether illegitimate, 
although the practice is quite common, to interpret 
with a prosaic literalism in the New Testament 
those bold poetic images, so dear to the Eastern 
mind, which readers of the Old Testament like St 
Paul knew how to estimate in their true significance. 

But further, we may expect that the apostle’s 
conceptions of these all-important events will also be 
regulated by the Old Testament delineations. But 
before we endeavour to examine his ideas of the 
Parousia and the Judgment, it is worth while observ- 
ing that the expectations he seems to have had of 
their imminence, must have been, in a large measure, 
stimulated by the prophetic teaching. We have seen 
that various mysterious predictions of Jesus might 
naturally lead to the hope that His Second Advent 
was not far distant. And the rapid progress of the 
Gospel through his own labours and those of his fellow- 
apostles would suggest to St Paul a speedy preparation 
of mankind for the Coming of the Lord. The hope 
thus kindled must have been powerfully fanred by the 
influence of Old Testament prophecy with its eager 
expectancy. It has already been observed that when 
the prophets saw a quickening of the currents of 
Providence in any direction, they looked upon that 
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as prefiguring the Day of the Lord. It seems to us 
that St Paul occupied precisely the same position. 
There were various reasons why he should take this 
attitude. 

To begin with, there was his own religious experi- 
ence, By means of his contact with the risen Lord, 
he knows himself to be a partaker of those high 
spiritual privileges which the prophets had seen afar 
off and had dimly foreshadowed, as ushering in the 
new dispensation.1 He felt as if he stood at the 
close of one Age (aiéy) and at the beginning of 
another. That other, the era of the Spirit, had 
already begun to project itself into human life. He 
can speak of himself as belonging to those “on whom 
the ends of the ages have come” (els ods Ta TéAN TAY 
aiavey Kkativrnkey, 1 Cor. x. 11). The present is the 
age which is evil (rob al@vos TOU ever TWTOS Tovnpou; 
Gali: 4)> But-itvis ‘passing away (7rapaye: yap TO 
Xia TOU Koc“oU ToUTOU, I Cor. vii. 31). The future, 
6 aiwy 6 wéAXow, is that in which the Kingdom of God 
must prevail. It will be inaugurated by a crisis like 
the Day of the Lord. That Day is for the Christian 
apostle necessarily transformed into the Parousia of 
Christ, who is the vicegerent of the Father, to whom 
He has committed all judgment. But besides, the 
period in which St Paul wrote his Epistles was char- 
acterised by a thrill of expectancy. “The numerous 
popular tumults of a politico-religious kind” (we 
quote the words of Schiirer, ./.P., ii. 2, p. 149) 
“which took place in the time of the Roman procu- 
rators, give sufficient evidence of the feverish tension 
with which a miraculous intervention of God in 


1 See especially, Gunkel, Wirkungen d. heiligen Geistes b. 
Fa po Os. 
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history and the appearance of His kingdom on earth 
were expected.” And finally, the circumstances which 
attended St Paul’s own work as a missionary were 
in themselves prophetic, for just as the prophets, 
above all Ezekiel and Daniel, look for the crisis as 
the culmination of a movement in which evil has 
reached a height,! so the apostle, more especially in 
his earlier Epistles? discerns the ripening of forces 
of wickedness, which, he believes, presages the end. 
This conviction is most vividly disclosed in 1 Thess. 
ii. 15-16, where he describes the Jews as “those who 
killed the Lord Jesus and the prophets, and bitterly 
persecuted us, and please not God, and are opposed 


1 In Judaistic literature this notion, it is interesting to observe, 
appears most prominently in 4 Ezra and the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, both of them works belonging,.in all probability, to the 
half-century in which St Paul wrote his epistles. See, ¢.g., 4 Ezra 
Vv. I-13, vi. II-26, ix. 3-4; Apoc. Bar. xlvill. 25-41, and esp. Ixx. 
Drummond refers to Sotah ix. 15, Synhed. 97a, from the 
Mishnah-literature ( Jewish Messiah, p. 209). 

2 Beyschlag considers that. “according to the later and 
maturer view of the apostle, it is not so much the final cul- 
mination of the evil and obduracy of mankind as the victory of 
the Gospel and the conversion of the world which calls down 
from heaven the exalted Christ, and brings in His visible 
dominion of the world” (V.7. Theol. ii. p. 260). So also Titius 
(p. 48), who makes this a distinguishing feature between St Paul 
and Jewish Apocalyptic. As a matter of fact, we must conceive 
both ideas as blended together in his thought all along. Cer- 
tainly the culmination of evil appears to impress him peculiarly 
at the time when the letters to the Thessalonians were written. 
The same phenomenon is found in Judaistic literature. The 
closing period witnesses an abnormal outbreak of ev, e.g. 
Jub. xxiii. 14 calls the generation then living “the evil genera- 
tion”; Sibyl. Orac. v. 74 speaks of “the last time in which 
there shall be utterly depraved men” ; 4 Ezra v. 1 foretells days 


in which “the realm of truth shall be hidden, and the land of 


faith without fruit” (see Volz, of. czz., pp. 179-180), 
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to all men,! preventing us from speaking to the 
Gentiles that they might be saved, in order to fill up 

the measure of their sin always. But the wrath 

(% opy7) has come upon them to the uttermost.” It 

is easy, bearing these words in mind, to discover why 

the Parousia so impresses the apostle at this stage in 

his activity. The iniquity of his own fellow country- 

men is rampant. It takes the most daring form it 

has ever assumed in prompting the persecution of 

those who preach the Messiah of God to the heathen. 

This is an appalling provocation of the Divine 
judgment. “The wrath” (7 opyy), the peculiar 
= eschatological visitation of the Divine retribution,? 
s is about to sweep down upon them. This will be 
the first act in the new order of things. The 
Parousia, the Judgment, the Resurrection of those 
who have fallen asleep in Jesus—all these tre- 
mendous events belong to the same experience.’ 
The foregoing suggestions give a clue to the 
meaning of St Paul’s vivid expectations, wherever 
they occur in his writings. It is not that he pos- 
sesses any time-schema. He never professes, any 

1 Cf. the remarkable parallels from classical writers in T. 
Reinach’s Textes ... relatifs au Judaisme, eg. pp. 284, 295, 
303 ff., which disclose the hatred excited by the Jews. 

2 See B. Weiss, V.T. Theol. i. pp. 305-306. 

3 Stevens aptly summarises the essence of the related con- 
ceptions in the following sentence: “As the kernel of the 
teaching about the Parousia is the assurance of the triumph of 
Christ’s kingdom, and that concerning the Resurrection is the 
certainty of immortality, so the teaching concerning Judgment 
centres in the principle that human life and action bring forth 
fruit after their kind, and that every man shall receive from God 
his just recompense of reward” (A. /. Th., Oct. 1902, p. 677). 
For a fine poetic rendering of St Paul’s expectations, see F, W. 
H, Myers’ S¢ Paul, pp. 10, 11, 
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more than his Master, to know when the Parousia 
will take place. When it does come, it will be 
sudden, “like a thief in the night” (1 Thess. v. 2).* 
But at times, when the attitude of God’s foes appears 
peculiarly defiant, when the work and saving purpose 
of God seem to be hindered by a daring outbreak 
of iniquity, he feels compelled to foreshadow that 
climax of human history at which the authority of 
the exalted» Messiah asserts itself, and Christ shall 
appear to vanquish all wickedness, to vindicate the 
righteous will of God, and to establish finally the 
Kingdom which shall endure for ever. From the 
standpoint of the believer, the yearning which 
underlies the expectation of the Parousia may be 
fitly expressed in the words of Psalm Ixxx. 3: 
“Cause Thy face to shine, and we shall be saved.” ° 
Let us now look more in detail at his conception 
of the Parousia. Not much requires to be said about 
the term vapovaia. In the LXX. the noun seems 
almost without exception to mean “arrival,” although 
there are several instances of the verb in the sense 
of “being present.” In the New Testament the noun 
usually seems to have the idea of “arrival” in it, 
1 Cf. 2 Thess. ii. 1-2, and Heinrici on 1 Cor. xv. 20-22. The 
question as to when the End will come is a pressing one for 
apocalyptic literature, e.g.: Apoc. Bar. xxiv. 4, “What will 
happen to our enemies I know not, and when thou wilt visit 
thy works”; 4 Ezra vi. 59, “If the world has been created on 
our account, wherefore have we not this our world in posses- 
sion? How long is it to remain thus?” Sibyl. Orac. iii. 55: 
“When will that day come?” The most divergent answers are 
found (see Volz, of. céz., pp. 162 ff.). St Paul’s feeling is echoed 
in such a passage as Apoc. Bar. xxi. 8: “Who... alone 
knowest the consummation of the times before they come.” 


Volz notes that in Rabbinic Judaism the less confident mood is 
more common than in Apocalyptic, p. 171. 


although there are one or two undoubted examples of | 


the simple meaning “ presence” (2 Cor. x. 10; Phil. ii. 
12; perhaps 2 Thess. ii. 8).1 The difference of signi- 
fication is of comparatively little importance, as either 
would suit the conception. For the arrival of Christ 
in visible guise on the scene of earthly history, is, 
after all, only the unveiling of One whois never truly 
absent from the fortunes of His followers. That 
this very idea was before the apostle’s mind, is proved 
by several passages where he definitely speaks of the 
“unveiling ” of Christ? See,eg.: 1 Cor.i. 7, “ Await- 
ing the unveiling (a7oxadvwu) of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” ; 2 Thess. i. 7, “To you, who are in tribula- 
tion, rest with us at the unveiling (aaoxcaAvWer) of 
our Lord Jesus from heaven with the angels of His 
power”; Rom. ii. 5, “The day of the unveiling of 
the righteous judgment of God.” The expression 
occurs three times in the same sense in 1 Peter (i. 7, 
i. 13,iv.13). In Rom. viii. 19, St Paul has the remark- 
able statement that “the eager expectation of the 
creation earnestly looks for the unveiling of the sons 
of God.” Hort, who justly traces back the apostolic 
usage to the words of Jesus Himself in Luke xvii. 30: 
“ Similarly shall it be on the day when the Son of 


1 Bruston interprets the term mapovola of the ‘ presence” of 
Christ in heaven. According to his exposition of St Paul’s teach- 
ing, each believer at death is ushered into the “presence” of 
the glorified Christ. The final crisis is the unveiling of Christ’s 
presence along with the saints who are in His fellowship before 
the gaze of the living. His efforts to attain these results by 
exegesis of the Epistles are more quaint than convincing. (See 
Revue de Théologie et de Philos., 1895, p. 486 ff.). 

2 Cf. 4 Ezra vil. 28: Revelabitur enim filius meus Messias 
(so Gunkel : /esws=Christian correction) cum his gui cum ¢0, et 
jocundabit gui relict: sunt annis guadringenizs. 
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Man is revealed” (7 juépa 0 vids Tod avOpwmov atroKa- 
AUrTera), Observes that there is nothing in any of 
the passages, “apart from the figurative language of 
2 Thess., to show that the revelation here spoken of 
is to be limited to a sudden preternatural theophany. 
It may be a long and varying process, though ending 
inaclimax. Essentially, it is simply the removal of 
the veils which hide the unseen Lord, by whatever 
means they are withdrawn” (on I Peter i. 7). For 
St Paul, at least, the climax holds the chief interest. 
He believes in a definite moment when the veils are 
to be withdrawn. 

Nevertheless, in marked contrast with the prophetic 
descriptions of the Day of the Lord, the apostle 
scarcely ever paints a picture of the Parousia. The 
only real instance occurs in the earliest of his letters, 
I Thess. iv. 16-18. There he depicts the Lord as 
descending from heaven with a commanding word 
(keXevouart), With the voice of the archangel and the 
trumpet of God! Both dead and living shall be 


1 Teichmann discusses elaborately the details of the xéNevoya, 
the gwvj, and the cdédmyé, summing up the whole event as 
follows : “ While Christ is on His way from heaven to earth, He 
commands (xeAedouarr) the dead, who have been wakened from 
their slumber by the call of the archangel and the blowing of 
the trumpet of God, now in actual reality to arise” (of. céz., pp. 
22, 23). He criticises Kabisch for identifying xedévopa, pwvh 
dpxayyédov, and cddmvyé Oeod. Surely the latter is nearer the truth. 
It is highly improbable that St Paul ever worked out the picture 
in its minutiz. He is simply making use of the traditional 
imagery belonging to a Theophany. See Exod. xix. 16 ff. (to 
which reference has already been made), We may here refer to 
the noteworthy parallel to this appearance of Christ for judgment 
and the resurrection of the dead which is found in the Persian 
religion. See Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, p. 227 : “The 
day of great decision stands in close connection with Soshyos, 
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snatched up together in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
in the air. It is of little value to inquire into the 
precise significance of the words eds dépa. As Stahelin 
notes (of. céZ., pp. 229-230), they emphasise the zdcal 
character of the whole transaction, which takes place 
in a region exalted above this earth. Similarly, the 
clouds (év vepéXais) are viewed in their common Bibli- 
cal significance as the mediating space between 
heaven and earth, which forms, as it were, the path- 
way into the unseen world (cf Acts i. 9: érfpOn, Kat 
vepéeAn UTéAaBev avrov aro Tov 6POadpav avrar ; Rev. 
xi, 12: dvéByoay els Tov ovpavoy ev TH vepéAy, See 
Stahelin, of. cct., p. 225). The immediate goal of this 
meeting with Christ is left. indefinite. We cannot 
decide whether, in St Paul’s view, the dzavtyois was 
for the purpose of escorting the Lord back to earth 
(so Schmiedel on 1 Thess. iv. 13 f., and, with reserve, 
Stahelin, of. cz¢., p. 228) in accordance with the old 
prophetic anticipations, or whether it was the prelude 
to their accompanying Him to heaven, although this 
hypothesis would appear more congruous with the 
general direction of the apostles thought. In 
passages where we might expect the use of vivid 
imagery, such as 1 Cor. xv., it is entirely absent. 
One or two touches, indeed, are added in other places 
to the picture described above. Thus, in 2 Thess. i. 
8, the revelation of the Lord Jesus is said to be with 
the might (dvvauews) of His angels, in a fiery flame, 
(év rupt droves) Fire was a characteristic symbol 


the Messiah of Parsism, whose function is to awake the dead, to 
bring immortality into the world, and to endure the last decisive 
struggle with Angra Mainyu.” See also Séderblom, of. cit, 
p. 224. 

1 Kabisch baselessly supposes that fire, which he describes 
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of Old Testament Theophanies, see Exod. iii. 2, xix. 
183 °Ps./ xvii. o-15;  Ezeko1- 13%>Deueviv.c2d,.ete 
Again, in 1 Cor. vi. 2, 3, he speaks of the saints as 
judging the world, apparently indicating thereby that 
they should form the retinue of the returning Lord. 
Of. Rev. ii. 26, 27, xx. 4; Wisd. iii. 8 (kpwovow [z2., 
of dikacot] 0vy Kat Kkpatjcovow Aawy); Dan. vii. 27 ; 
Matt. xix. 28.1 

This lack of pictorial drapery is another reminder 
of the remarkable sobriety and self-restraint of the 
apostle in dealing with those eschatological events 
which gave free play to the most extravagant fancies 
of Jewish apocalyptic writers. Evidently, apart from 
Old Testament reminiscences, St Paul was not con- 
cerned about framing an imaginary scene, in which 
the events of the Day of the Lord should group 
themselves harmoniously. Probably the reason is, 
that, as Titius puts it, “he does not possess a definite 
programme of the course of the apocalyptic develop- 
ment” (p. 152). In all likelihood, the longer he lived 


here as “pneumatic,” “the effect of the spiritual substance of 
the exalted Christ” (!), will be the instrument of judgment on 
the ungodly (p. 246). This crude materialism continually mars 
a discussion which is full of suggestion for Pauline Eschatology. 

1See Weiss, ad loc.: “As they (the disciples) stood next to 
Jesus in His earthly activity, so will they have the most intimate 
share in the honour of the exalted Messiah; and as they 
preached the Gospel to the twelve tribes (4 x. 5, 6), they will 
pronounce their judgment according as they have received or 
refused this offer of salvation.” Parallels in Judaistic literature 
are to be found in Enoch i. 9 (already quoted) ; 4 Ezra xiii. 52: 
“As no one can investigate or know by experience that which 
is in the depths of the sea, so no one of the inhabitants of earth 
can behold my Son or His companions (Gunkel interprets as = 
‘angels’) until the hour of His Day” (cf. vii. 28). Cf. Volz, 
Sud. Eschatol. p. 33. 
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and knew his Lord, the less interest did he feel in 
forecasts of occurrences for which there was no human 
standard of comparison. 

The Coming or Unveiling of the exalted Lord, in 
close agreement with Old Testament teaching, is, in 
one aspect of it, for zudgment. This conception, as it 
appears in St Paul’s writings, must now be examined 
with care. Various designations of the crisis occur in 
the Epistles. In 1 Thess. i. 10, it is called “the 
coming wrath” (4 opyy 4 épxouevn); in Rom. ii. 5, 
“the day of wrath and of the revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God”; in Rom. ii. 16, “the day 
when God judgeth the hidden things of men accord- 
ing to my Gospel.” In 2 Cor. v. 10, he declares that 
“we must all be made manifest before the judgment- 
seat of Christ” ; in Rom. xiv. 10, “we shall all appear 
at the judgment-seat of God” ; and he continues, “ It is 
written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall 
bow to Me, and every tongue shall give honour 
(é£ouoroyjoera) to God.” (Cf Enoch xlviii. 5: “ All 
who dwell on earth shall fall down and bow the knee 
before Him, and shall bless and laud and celebrate 
with song the Lord of Spirits”; also Ixii. 6, 9, 10, Ixiii.) 
In 1 Cor. iii. 13, the apostle speaks of the event as 
“the day” (ff. 2 Thess. i. 10, “that day”). Perhaps 
its most characteristic title for him is “the day of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. i. 8), “the day of Christ 
Jesus” (Phil. i. 6), or simply, “the day of Christ” 
(Phil. ii, 16, i. 10)1 These designations at once 


1 We have an instance of that almost wilful misapprehension 
of St Paul’s thought which shows itself here and there in 
Kabisch’s treatment of Pauline Eschatology, in the emphasis 
which he lays upon *muépa uplov as the “ “me of light” as opposed 
to the era of darkness (p. 236). 
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reveal the intimate connection of the apostle’s idea of 
judgment with the prophetic conception of the “ Day 
of the Lord.” Only, on the one hand, the horizon 
has immensely widened. On the other, the somewhat 
vague pictures of God’s judgment which the prophets 
clothe in various forms, have given place to the 
definite intervention of the exalted Lord, Jesus Christ, 
armed with complete authority. Here it is plain 
that St Paul has taken his stand on the teaching of 
Jesus Himself. For there can be no doubt whatever 
that one of the lofty claims which our Lord put 
forward with emphasis and frequency, was His 
position as the Judge of the final destinies of man- 
kind. It will suffice to refer to such familiar passages 
as Matt. vii. 22, 23, xiii. 41 f, xxv. 31f. This was the 
point, we may say, at which the foundations of a 
distinctly Christian Eschatology were laid. There 
was nothing to correspond to it in Judaism. There 
could not be, for the Jews had never conceived of a 
Messiah who should pass through a career of earthly 
activity, a career checked by death, and then return 
as the medium of God’s final purpose for the uni- 
verse. The truth took firm hold of the apostles. 
Again and again, in the history of their labours, we 
find it set in the forefront. See Acts x. 42, xvii. 31, 
xxiv. 25. This was inevitable. For the proclama- 
tion of judgment must ever be one of the most 
powerful weapons in the hands of the missionary. 
It is one of those appeals which first find an echo in 
the burdened conscience. When, as in their preach- 
ing, it was a judgment wielded by that Saviour whom 
they knew, its solemnity and terror must be tempered 
by the pity of eternal love.! 


1 Wernle, who is rightly alive to the importance of the 
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The judgment of Christ is destined for Jews and 
heathen alike. St Paul’ has passed far beyond a 
purified theocracy. This broader outlook, as we 
have seen, had already established itself in Judaism. 
It was bound to accompany the emergence into 
prominence of the influential eschatologieal doctrine 
of the two AZons. The very statement of such a 
conception implies its universal bearing. The 
Judgment, which marks the transition between the 
old AXon and the new, would be meaningless 
unless it embraced all mankind! “The day of 
judgment will be the end of this period (and the 
beginning) of the future immortal period in which 
corruption has passed away” (4 Ezra vii. 113). It 
is final, for it inaugurates the end of the present. It 
is the inevitable preparation for the pure and 
perfected Kingdom of God.? But even if this stage 
in the conception had not been reached in Judaism, 


judgment in missionary preaching, misconceives both the facts 
and the apostle’s position when he writes: “The preaching of 
judgment has only this aim: it does not attempt to make men 
better, but to make believers. By this preaching of judgment, 
Paul draws heathen to Christianity: that is different from 
giving Christians in the Church comfort as regards their sins” 
(Der Christ u. die Stinde bet Paulus, p. 99). It is this isolating 
of the various elements of the Christian Gospel in a mechanical 
fashion which leads to the discovery of contradictions in 
Paulinism, where there:are none. St Paul, no more than the 
modern intelligent Christian, looks upon the Christian life 
as a tightly-shut compartment into which the believer enters, 
and which he can never leave. The reminder of judgment is 
quite as necessary in the ordinary work of the Church, as in 
making appeals to those who are still outside. 

1 Cf Bousset, Religion d. Judenthums, p. 246. 

2 This aspect of the judgment is specially prominent in the 
second example quoted from Matthew above. 
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the world-central position of the exalted Christ for 
St Paul would necessarily have involved its formula- 
tion. He is the Saviour and Lord of all. He is 
“the Image of the invisible God, the First-born of 
all creation. . . . All things were created by Him, and 
for Him: and He is before all things, and by Him 
all things consist” (Col. i. 15, 17). His Gospel 
is the winnowing-fan which sifts humanity. Men’s 
attitude to Him and to the revelation of God which 
He has given, is the touchstone of their eternal destiny. 
There are several features of St Paul’s conception 
of judgment which claim special attention. Here, 
as in the case of the Parousia, there is an almost 
complete lack of scenery. We seem to pass into a 
new atmosphere, when we turn from the exuberant 
and often bizarre fantasies of the Jewish apocalyptic — 
writers (¢,¢., Enoch, Slavon. Enoch, Apoc. Bar., even 
4 Ezra) to the solemn, restrained, and genuinely 
ethical statements of the apostle, whose mind appears 
to be wholly concentrated on the spiritual issues. No 
less marked is the contrast between the comparative 
prominence assigned to this conception in the Pauline 
Epistles and the pseudepigraphal literature. In 
the latter group of writings, it stands in the fore- ‘s 
front. These authors delight to linger over its eg 
circumstances. Such a predilection, no doubt, is eS 
partly due to the fact that their faith largely consists 
in the conviction of Divine retribution: that the 
condemnation of the ungodly (more especially the 
foes of Israel) and the vindication of the righteous 
(more especially Israelites) absorb their interest in 
the future of the Kingdom of God. It is true that 
in the later apocalyptic books, as, ¢g., Jubilees, the 
idea of the Judgment falls into the background owing 
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to the belief that reward or punishment is meted 
out immediately after death (see Clemen, Wzeder- 
gefahren zu ad. Toten, p. 149). This applies in par- 
ticular to the writings of Hellenistic Judaism. In 
the Wisdom of Solomon, indeed, mention is made 
of a day of judgment (judpa cvayvacews, é€éracrs, 
éemicxomm YWuyxor, this latter term éxioxo77?, with the 
verb emixévracOa, Latin, visztare being a sort of 
technical expression in apocalyptic literature for the 
return of God to judgment; cf Ps. Sol. xv. 12; Apoc. 
Bar. lxxxili. 2; Enoch Ix. 6); but it is exceedingly 
difficult to combine it with the conception of retribu- 
tion for the individual immediately after death, a con- 
ception dominant in this branch of Jewish thought, 
which did not admit a resurrection of the dead.!_ But 
even in 4 Ezra, which probably belongs to the last 
quarter of the first century A.D., and so ranks among 
the latest products of its class, room is left for a final 
allotment of penalties and rewards at the End. 
Probably St Paul’s comparatzve reticence as to the 
Judgment, and the lack of elaborate treatment of 
the event in his letters, should be connected with 
the nature of his conception of salvation. The 
sinner who is justified by faith, receives already a 
new standing before God. “There is, therefore, now 
(viv) no condemnation (ckaraxpiyua) to those that are 
in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh but 
after the Spirit” (Rom. viii. 1). They already belong 
to the class designated as of cw{omevor (1 Cor. 1. 18; 


1 See Bousset, of. cz¢., p. 282. It is of interest to note that, 
in later Jewish Apocalyptic, the chief feature connected with 
the Judgment is the practical issue, that the ungodly reap 
their punishment, and the pious their. reward. See Volz, 


op. cit., p. 85. 
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2 Cor. ii. 15). There awaits them the final salvation, . 


4 owrnpla. See, eg., Phil. ii. 12, ryv éavT@y cwrypiav 
katepyaterOe; Rom. i. 16, duvauis yap Oeov erty ets 
cwrnpiav; Phil. i. 28, rts éoT avTois eévderkts 
amwaAélas, yuov dé cwrnpias. The converse of o wTnpia 
is invariably ada@Aea, and there are those who belong 
already to of doAAvmevoz. Their end (réXos) is 
amwAea (Phil. iii 19). They have rejected the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. They have despised the 
riches of God’s goodness and forbearance and long- 
suffering, and hence, in accordance with their hardness 
and impenitence of heart, they treasure up for them- 
selves wrath in view of the day of wrath, and revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God (Rom. ii. 4-8). 
It is, perhaps, difficult to realise how the apostle 
would adjust this conception of salvation and all that 
it involves to the more traditional idea of a judgment- 
day, when each shall be rewarded according to his 
deeds. For, obviously, in a very real sense, God’s 
judgment on the believer, according to St Paul’s view, 
has already been pronounced in the act of justifica- 
tion. He has received the forgiveness of his sins in 
Jesus Christ. How can there be any further place 
for acquittal or condemnation? So also, on the other 
hand, those who have refused to surrender to the love 
of God, established in the Cross of Christ, have 
thereby, in the apostle’s estimation, pronounced their 
own judgment. “If our Gospel be hid, it is hid to 
them that are lost: in whom the god of this world 
hath blinded the minds of them which believe not, 
lest the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, who is 
the Image of God, should shine unto them” (2 Cor. 
iv. 3, 4) The problem is, to find some mediation 
between that aspect of St Paul’s thought which may 
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be called retribution, which seems to look exclusively 


to God’s final verdict on human conduct, and the 


other, which we know as justification, of whose effects 
we are conscious already inthe present. This difficulty 
has led to misapprehensions of St Paul’s conception. 
Thus Reuss asserts that the final Judgment is a 
purely Jewish-Christian idea, “having no natural link 
with the evangelical doctrine of Paul.” For, from the 
fact of union with Christ, it follows that judgment 
takes place on this side of the grave (Histoire de la 
Théol. Chrét. ii. p. 221). Teichmann considers that 
St Paul has two parallel but irreconcilable ideas of 
judgment, the one ethical, the other belonging to the 
close of history (of. cz¢., pp. 81-83). For Christians, he 
holds, the latter must be done away with, for in their 
case St Paul leaves out of account all human action. 
Everything, with them, rests on faith and the bestowal 
of the Holy Spirit. There is no room for a final 
judgment as to their deeds (p. 103). These are 
examples of a type of criticism which is constantly 
applied to the apostle’s doctrine. And at first sight 
it seems plausible enough. Yet this apparent in- 
congruity of thought, on which so much stress has 
been laid, really pervades all Christian experience. 
A lively faith assures believers that God has begun 
His good work in them ; nevertheless, most of them 
must tremble as they anticipate, in their inmost self- 
knowledge, the verdict of Him who is the Searcher of 
hearts. Not only so, but justification has no mean- 
ing, cannot be understood, apart from its practical 
results. No one was ever more fully alive to this 
than St Paul himself. The sixth, seventh, and eighth 


chapters of Romans are sufficient proof of it. Those 


who have been fully justified must, from the nature 
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of the case, walk after the Spirit, and not after the 
flesh. To continue heedlessly in sin, is to make void 
the grace of God. “How shall we, that are dead to 
sin (ze. have broken our connection with our sinful 
environment in Christ Jesus), live any longer therein?” 
(Rom. vi. 2). “No,” says the apostle, and he is speak- 
ing to believers, “if ye live after the flesh, ye shall 
die” (Rom. viii. 13). So that there is no real contra- 
diction between that group of ideas which centre 
round justification, and a statement like Gal. vi. 8: 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap ; 
for he that soweth to his own flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption (or destruction, POopay), but he that 
soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
lasting.” The forgiven man must live as one who 
is under the profoundest obligations to the grace of 
God, and the only fulfilment of such obligations is a 
life of righteousness. That life, which is the sowing 
to the Spirit, is possible solely through the Spirit’s 
aid, and His aid is given exclusively to those who 
abide in fellowship with Christ (Rom. viii. 8-10). 
Now, as we have hinted above, believers will always 
be conscious of their utterly imperfect service. The 
clearer their knowledge of God, the more glaring 
must appear to them the contrast between what they 
are and what they might have been. Hence the final 
verdict of God upon their completed lives is for them 
no mere dramatic scene, belonging to a stage of 
reflection which is now antiquated. It meets a 
craving of human conscience which can find full 
satisfaction in no other direction. Accordingly, it is 
altogether untrue to the workings of the spirit of a 
Christian to say that St Paul has clung by force of 
tradition to the Old Testament conception of the 
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Day of the Lord, while his real idea of judgment 
bears no relation to it. The same kind of profound 
paradox runs through all his deepest thoughts. For 
example, he can say in one place (Rom. viii. 16), 
“The Spirit beareth witness with our spirit that we 
are children of God”; and yet in another (Phil. iii. 
It), “If haply I may attain unto the resurrection 
from the dead” ; (see 1 Cor. iv. 4; and cf the utterance 
of Jochanan b. Sakkai, Tanchuma, Schofetim, sect. 7, 
qu. by Volz, of. czt., p. 118, “Woe to us in the day 
of judgment, woe to us in the day of correction”). 
In an exultant mood he can exclaim (Rom. viii. 33), 
“Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s 
elect?” ; but at a later time (Phil. ii. 12), “ With fear 
and trembling, work out your own salvation to the 
end” (xatepyagerOe). And all who, like the apostle, 
set the loftiest spiritual ideals before them, while 
never distrusting the grace of God, which is able to 
keep them from falling, will ever distrust themselves, 
lest in the end they should prove unworthy of God’s 
high calling in Christ Jesus. 

It does not appear as if St Paul had worked out in 
any detail the actual events and processes of the final 
Judgment. If we view this solemn crisis, however, in 
close connection with the rest of his teaching, it is 
plain that the judgment of the cwfeuevor will be their 
admission into the heritage of glory. That is to say, 
he regards it as the decisive confirmation of that 
earlier acceptance of them in Christ, the confirmation 
which ‘absolutely fixes their eternal destiny.1 They 


1 Cf. Clemen, Wiedergefahren zu da. Toten, p. 143; Titius, p. 
152; also Castelli, /.Q.2., i. p. 343. Charles puts the facts 
strikingly: ‘‘(Paul) teaches that at the consummation of the 
universe, all rational beings will receive their due unto the full. 


~ ~ 
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shall obtain “everlasting life” (Rom. ii. 7, vi. 23; Gal. 
vi. 8)! For the azoAAvmevor, judgment will mean the 
experience of the dpyy of God. Its effect is exclusion 
from the Kingdom of God. Such exclusion is nothing 
else than am@Aea. 

Perhaps one reason why St Paul speaks so sel- 
dom in detail regarding the Judgment, and never 
apparently fixes a definite place for it in the sequence 
of the Last Things,? may be found in the fact that he 
seems usually to have the Zuznmg in view. As we 
have noted, he does not expect that the End is far 
distant. Whether he survives to that day or not, he 
deems it probable that many of his brethren will. So 
that such questions as the relation of an Intermediate 
State, or of the Resurrection, to the Judgment, do not 
come prominently within his horizon. He writes 
concerning the Day of the Lord, not with a theoretical 
but with a practical interest. He desires to set its 
grave issues before members of those Christian com- 
munities which are dear to him, men and women who 
may themselves experience the Parousia. Hence, he 
treats the Judgment altogether from the side of its 
According to the doctrine of the kingdom, individual members 
cannot reach that consummation apart from the consummation 
of the blessedness of all” (Eschatology, p. 399). This brings out 
an element in the conception which St Paul does not explicitly 
emphasise, but which, even from his relation to the Old Testa- 


ment, not to speak of the teaching of Jesus, must have been 
tacitly present to his mind, 

1 These passages are most instructive for the light they shed 
upon St Paul’s twofold conception of Judgment. This twofold 
conception, in a more elementary form, is also apparent in the 
literature of Judaism ; see Volz, of. cit, pp. 111-115. 

2 See Heinrici on 1 Cor. xv. 22. 

3 Cf. Wernle, Anfange, etc., p. 174; Orr, Christian View, 
Pp. 335 f. 
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spiritual significance, refraining from all curious 
speculations as to its method and guise. Moreover, 
in a number of important passages, he is thinking 
exclusively of Christians. It is so, for example, in 
2 Cor. v. 9,10: “Wherefore also we make it our 
ambition, whether present or absent, to be well pleas- 
ing to Him. For all of us must be made manifest 
(pavepwOjvar, shown in our true colours) before the 
judgment seat of Christ, that each may receive the 
things done in the body, according to what he did, 
whether good or worthless” (g¢atAov). The context 
of this passage makes it clear that he has believers in 
his mind. It is the last clause alone which might 
suggest, and has suggested, the opposite. But, as it 
happens, we find an entirely relevant parallel in 
1 Cor. iii. 12-16. In this section of the Epistle he is 
dealing with the work of Christian teachers. He 
himself had laid the foundation. But the crucial 
point is, What kind of building is being erected upon 
it? “Let each,” he says, “take heed how he raises 
a building upon it” (éoccodopes, verse 10). But, be 
that as it may, “if any one builds up upon the founda- 
tion (rov Oeuédtov = Incovs Xpioros) gold, silver, 
precious stones, wood, hay, stubble; the work of each 
shall be made manifest (pavepoy yevjoerac): for the 
day shall declare it, because by fire (év vp) it is laid , 
bare (a7roxadvrreraz), and the fire itself shall test each 
man’s work of what quality (ozofov) it is. If any 
man’s work, which he built up, shall remain, he shall 
receive a reward; if any man’s work shall be con- 
sumed, he shall be punished (€yuswOjoerac), but he 
himself shall be saved, yet in such a way as by fire.” 
He recognises the many imperfections in the service 
and activities of Christian workers. These will be 
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made manifest in the day of judgment. God’s wel- 
come to them must necessarily be affected by the 
greater or less degree of unworthiness (¢avAov) which 
the sum of their life discloses, so that, even within the 
sphere of salvation, men shall receive according to the 
things done in the body. St Paul accepts, that is to 
say, the conclusion which commends itself to every 
reasonable mind—a conclusion authenticated by our 
Lord Himself in the parables of the Talents and the 
Pounds—that in the future consummated Kingdom 
of God, each will receive that portion for which his 
spiritual capacities have fitted him. This truth has 
not received the emphasis in New Testament theology 
to which it is entitled. “It is neither according to 
Scripture, nor to moral instinct, to depict the Final 


Judgment as implying that all in whom the same set 


of character exists receive an equal reward or penalty. 
It is strange how much the doctrine of a destiny pro- 
portionate to the measure of fidelity or failure, so 
perpetually on our Lord’s lips, has become a ‘lost 
theological principle’. It must be recovered, if we 
are to bring the fundamental conceptions of a final 
Judgment and a final Kingdom of righteousness into 
relation with the moral facts of life” (Forrest, Christ 
of History, etc., p. 367).4 

1 Cf. Cone, Mew World, 1895, p. 299 ; and for a fine imagina- 
tive rendering of the thought, Dante’s Paradiso, xxxii. 50-58. 
Degrees of bliss form a prominent doctrine in the Persian 
religion. The highest blessedness is to reach the “House of 
Hymns” (garétman): the next highest condition is called the 
“best existence,” and is divided into the “space of the sun,” 
that “‘of the moon,” and that “of the stars.” These are attained 
according as certain special virtues have been practised (see 
Séderblom, af, céz., p. 128). For numerous examples in Jewish 
literature, more especially the Rabbinic, see Volz, of. ciz., 


pp: 366, 367. 
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From these passages and from others, notably, e,., 
I Cor. iv. 5,“ Do not come to any judgment (ze. on 
St Paul and his work) before the time, until the Lord 
come, who shall bring to light the hidden things of 
darkness, and shall reveal the schemes of many 
hearts ” (cf. the exact parallel in Rom. ii. 16, “ the day 
when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus 
Christ according to my Gospel”), it is evident that 
the idea which stands out most sharply before him in 
connection with the process of judgment, is the revela- 
tion of the secrets of human souls to themselves and 
probably to others, the testing of human character 
by a severe experience, which he symbolises by fire. 
These ideas have their anticipations in the Old 
Testament and in the literature of Judaism. As to 
the revealing of the hidden realities of human 
character, we may quote Prov. xxiv. 12 (LXX.), 
“The Lord knoweth the hearts of all . . . who shall 
render to every man according to his deeds”; Eccl. 
xii. 14, “God shall bring every work into judgment 
with every secret thing, whether it be good or 
whether it be evil.” The same thought appears in 
such passages as Sirach i. 39, “The Lord shall reveal 
thy secrets, and in the midst of the assembly 
(cuvaywyijs) shall cast thee down”; Apoc. Bar. 
Ixxxiii. 1 ff, “The Most High shall assuredly hasten 
the times, and He shall assuredly bring on His hours. 
And He shall assuredly judge those who are in His 
world, and shall visit in truth all things by means of all 
their hidden works. And He shall assuredly examine 
the secret thoughts, and. that which is laid up in the 
secret chambers of all the members of man, and shall 
make them manifest in the sight of all, with reproof.” 
Cf the Arabic poet Zuhair: “Whatever men seek to 
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hide from God, He knoweth: it is reserved, laid up in 
writing, and kept in store against the day of reckon- 
ing” (qu. by Bevan, Danzel, p. 123). The idea occurs 
repeatedly in Jewish literature, ¢g., Enoch xlix. 4, 
ix. 5; Slav. Enoch xlvi. 3: “When God shall send a 
great light, by means of that there shall be judgment 
to the just and unjust, and nothing shall be concealed.” 
The closely - related conception of a testing as by 
fire is foreshadowed by similar expressions in the 
prophets, eg., Zech. xiii. 9, “I will bring the third 
part through the fire, and will refine them (zvpoce in 
LXX.) as silver is refined, and will try them as gold 
is tried”; Mal. iii. 2, 3, “But who may abide the 
day of His coming (=the Day of the Lord), and who 
shall stand when He appears? for He is like a 
refiner’s fire (tp ywvevrnpiov), and like fuller’s soap: 
and He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver ; 
and He shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them 
as gold and silver.” The thought which underlies 


1 See also the remarkable passage already quoted from 
Testament of Abraham xciii. 10, and a very materialistic picture 
in Sibyl. Orac. iil. 80-91 ; and cf the most striking parallel of the 
ordeal by fire in the Persian religion, “The two blessings (z.e. 
salvation and immortality) mayest thou give (in harmony) with 
the holy spirit, O Mazda Ahura, by means of the decision with 
fire” (Yasna xlvii. 6). “The last judgment .. . will dispense 
to men reward and punishment. Then the earth will be 
purified by the fiery metal-stream. All men shall enter the 
fire-stream, which is felt by the pious like a bath in tepid milk, 
by the wicked as a frightful torture . . . With the tribulation of 
earth, the fire devours also the hell of Ahriman and the serpent” 
(F. Justi, Preusstsche Jahrbiicher, Bd. 88, Hft. 1, p. 242; of 
Boklen, of. cz¢., pp. 119, 121). The idea of fire as a purifying 
agent occurs in the Alexandrian Fathers—e.g. Clem. Alex., 
Strom. vii. 6, p. 851: payer & quets dydfew 7d wOp, ob Ta Kpéa, GAA 
TAs Guaprwrovds Yuxds* wip ob 7d mauddyov kal Bdvavoov, dra 7d Gpé- 
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those statements of St Paul which we have quoted, is 
entirely in accord with .much recent philosophical 
speculation on the ultimate issues of life! No future 
life can be conceived without the consciousness of 
self-identity. But this consciousness must depend on 
memory. Is there not profound truth_in the idea 
that the self-identity of a personality fully realised 
will rest upon a memory wholly unclouded, in which 
ail past experience, and every part of it, is grasped, as 
it were, in one perception. Would not such a percep- 
tion in itself prove a tremendous factor in the process 
of retribution ?? 

We must defer to a later chapter the consideration 
of St Paul’s teaching on future bliss and future 
punishment. And the relation of the Parousia and 
the Judgment to the Resurrection can be more 
conveniently treated when that central province of 
his Eschatology is under review. But it is necessary, 
before quitting the subject of the Parousia itself, to 
examine the difficult passage which deals with the 


‘mysterious figure of the “man of lawlessness” (2 


Thess, ii. 3-12). Considerable light has been shed 
upon this whole conception by recent studies in the 
history of religion. Of these we shall endeavour to 
make use, but we must first form as clear an idea as 
possible of St Paul’s statement in 2 Thess. ii. The 
statement is not made for its own sake, but to correct 
the erroneous notion prevalent at Thessalonica that 
vywov Aéyorres TO dtixvdumevov dia Wuyjs . . . 7d Op; also Origen, c. 
Celsum iv. 21: obk dpvotpeba ody 7d Kabdpotoy Tip, Kal Thy Tod Kbopou 


POopav emi kabaipéoe THs kaklas Kal dvaxawadoe. Tod ayrés. 


1 See, 2.g., F. C. S. Schiller, Riddles of the Sphinx, pp. 


399, 400. 4 
2 For a very concise and well-balanced summary of St Paul’s 


conception of Judgment, see Heinrici on 2 Cor. v, Io, 


| 
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the Parousia was to take place immediately. The 


apostle declares that certain events must precede 
it. The first of these he names the “apostasy” (7 
amoctacia). Apparently coincident with the “apos- 
tasy,” or closely subsequent to it, is the revelation 
(aroxadvgOq) of the “ man of lawlessness” (6 avOpwzros 
Ths avouias), “the son of destruction, who opposes and 
raises himself up against every one called God, or 
object of reverence (c¢Bacua), so as to take his seat 
in the temple of God, giving forth (azrodetxvivra éavrov) 
that he is God.” But this revelation is for the present 
hindered. “Ye know the restraining force” (ro 
katéxov). Already, indeed, “the mystery of lawless- 
ness” (ro mvoTnptov THs avoulas) is in operation. 
“Only, the restrainer is now (present), until he be 
taken out of the way (é« wéecov yévyra). And then 
shall be revealed the lawless one, whom the Lord 
Jesus shall slay by the breath of His mouth (ro 
TVEVMATL TOU GTOMAaTOS avTov), and destroy by the 
radiance (émigaveia) of His Parousia; whose whole 
coming (or appearance, zapoucia) is according to the 
power of Satan, sheer force (so Weizsacker, admir- 
ably), signs and wonders of lying, sheer deception of 
unrighteousness for the lost, for the reason that they 
did not receive the love of the truth to their salvation. 
Therefore God sends them the power of deception 
that they should believe falsehood, so that they all 
might be judged who did not believe the truth, but 
had their pleasure in unrighteousness.” 

In examining this description, certain preliminary 
points may be noted. The dimness and vagueness 
in the outlines of the figure here presented may be 
partly explained by St Paul’s statement in verse 5: 


“Do ye not remember that while I was yet with you 


-: 
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I spoke to you of these things?” There is no need 
for him to do more than recall to their minds the 
‘remarkable picture whose details he must have 
explained to them orally in his preaching at Thes- 
salonica. This is no doubt a consideration which 
may often serve to explain perplexing allusions in 
the apostolic writers. Further, as we have already 
discovered, a number of features in the description 
have noteworthy parallels in the Book of Daniel, 
a writing of extraordinary significance and import- 
ance for the early Christian Church. These paral- 
lels are echoed in the New Testament in the great 
eschatological discourse of Matt. xxiv. (parallel in 
Mark xiii.), in 1 John ii. 18 f,, iv. 3, and in Rev. xiii. 
(especially verses 4-7, 13-15)! Can we find any clue 
to the genesis of this conception of ,a Person in 
whom the forces of evil are concentrated, rising up 
in blasphemy, seducing men by deceit, giving himself 
out as the antagonist of the true God? Several 
recent investigators have come forward with 
attempted solutions of the problem. W. Bousset, 
in particular, who has made a careful and exhaustive 
study of the subject (Der Antichrist, Gottingen, 
1895; E. Tr. by A. H. Keane, The Antichrist Legend, 
1896), endeavours to trace the conception through a 
long tradition, back to the old Babylonian myth of 
the Dragon which stormed the abode of God. The 
next phase he finds in the wicked angel of Judaism, 
Belial? (or Beliar), who becomes the ruler of the 


1 Holtzmann exaggerates when he says that there is no real 
parallel to our passage in the New Testament except Rev. xiii. 
5-8, 12-17, xvi. 9-11 (WV.Z. Theol. ii. p. 192). 

2M. Friedlander attempts to prove that in the last pre- 
Christian century Beliar was the demonic embodiment of an 
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ethereal region (cf “The prince of the power of 
the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children 
of disobedience,” Eph. ii 2), and thus a rival 
to the Divine power. The tradition, which cul- 
minates in the conception of Antichrist, he regards 
as an esoteric doctrine handed down orally in 
Judaism. Various traits derived from contemporary 
circumstances are added from time to time to the 
hateful figure, which is the incarnation of insolent 
wickedness. Thus, in the epoch of Daniel, the 
blasphemy and cruelty of Antiochus Epiphanes 
supply some prominent features. While, for the 
minds of the early Christians, it is natural that this 
demoniac power, which was opposed to God and 
all goodness, should be transformed into the idea of 


a false Messiah, who arises out of Judaism, which had 


rejected and crucified the true Christ, and appears 
among the Jews in Jerusalem, doing wonderful works 


antinomian spirit which pervaded a very powerful Jewish sect, 
designated p)'> in the Talmud. He lays great stress on the 


character of Beliar as the seducer, from the LXX. translation of 
“children of Belial,” by dvdpes rapdvowo in Deut. xiii. 13, and 
compares Judg. xix. 22, xx. 13; Prov. vi. 12; 2 Sam. xxiii. 5-7. 
As we approach the Christian era, he holds, Beliar grows 
beyond the range of anything human, until at length he repre- 
sents Satan in human form (cf Sibyl. Orac. iii. 63-75). Along 


these lines he comes to be the prototype of Antichrist (Der ° 


Antichrist in a. vorchristlichen jidischen Quellen, Gitt., 1901). 
There are probably true elements in this hypothesis, but its 
basis seems decidedly questionable. Cé Volz, of. cit, p. 77, 
who, among various instances of renegade Jews designated 
“sons of Belial,” quotes Avdduschin, 66a, where an evil adviser, 
who stirs up the Maccabzean princes against the Pharisees, 
is called a Belial. This application of the name to Jewish 
apostates corroborates the view of 6 dyouos which has been 
taken in the text. 
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by the help of Satan, and ultimately seating himself 
in the temple of God. - Bousset goes the length of 
saying, that in all probability “man of lawlessness” 
is a translation of the Hebrew Seézal1 (for his theory, 
see The Antichrist Legend, especially pp. 30, 128, 137, 
144, 155, 165, 166, 182).” ces 

There is probably a mixture of fact and mere 
hypothesis in these statements. The notion of an 
esoteric, eschatological tradition handed down orally 
in Judaism, is a pretty theory, but where are we to 
find a sure basis for it? We are by no means certain 
that clear traces of it are to be discerned in Rev. xi., 
in the Beast that comes up out of the abyss and 
makes war with the two witnesses, and kills them.? 
For symbolic figures of this description (having their 
basis, no doubt, in popular mythology) occur in the 
most arbitrary fashion throughout the whole province 
of apocalyptic literature. Compare the various 
Beasts of Daniel, the symbolic oxen and heifers and 
sheep of Enoch (lxxxv.-xc.), and the three-headed 


1 Cf. the preceding note. 

2 Gunkel agrees with him as regards an eschatological tradi- 
tion which goes back to the primitive Babylonian conception of 
the conflict between order and chaos, symbolised by the struggle 
between Marduk, the supreme god of Babylon, and Tiamat, 
the dragon of the abyss. “The dvouos-expectation of 2 Thes- 
salonians,” he says, “is not the arbitrary invention of an indi- 
vidual, but only the expression of a belief which had arisen 
throughout a long history, and was at that time widely cir- 
culated ... Since Daniel (xi. 36), it is declared that this 
culmination of evil (expected by Judaism) would be embodied in 
a man who insolently violates everything sacred, even the 
temple of God in Jerusalem. Cf also 3 Macc. i, Ps. Sol. i.” 
(Schipfung und Chaos, p. 221). 

3M. R. James (in his article on “Man of Sin,” ADB) 
agrees with Bousset in this identification. — 


ae 
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eagle rising out of the sea and the roaring lion of the 
forest in 4 Ezra (xi., xii). To emphasise the fact 
that the scene of these occurrences (in Rev. xi.) is 
Jerusalem (so Bousset, p. 20), contributes little to the 
matter in hand. For in the Apocalypse (in accord- 
ance with its Old Testament background) Jerusalem 
is necessarily a central point in the drama of history. 
Bousset makes reference to the eschatological dis- 
course of Jesus in Matt. xxiv., assuming that “the 
distinctly apocalyptic part is a fragment of foreign 
origin introduced amid genuine utterances of the 
Lord” (p. 23). This is an assumption which we have 
already seen grave reasons to doubt. But after 
making it, he finds it needful to apply 2 Thess. ii. to 
explain the passage. In our judgment, it seems much 


more probable (and we think that our investigation ~ 


so far goes to prove it) that echoes of a genuine 
tradition of Jesus’ words are to be found in the 
statements of St Paul. But we are astonished to 
find that the hypothesis of an oral, esoteric teaching 
is mainly based on eschatological commentaries of 
the Fathers, such as Hippolytus, Irenzus, and 
Victorinus of Pettau. This is, at best, a precarious 
foundation on which to rest. The mere figure of 
Antichrist, perhaps mainly derived from 2 Thess. ii., 
and viewed in the light of (@) the sayings of Jesus as 
to false Christs and false prophets, (0) the references 
in the Johannine Epistles to deceivers (who are called 
aytixpirrot), (c) the mysterious Beasts of the Apoca- 
lypse (largely reflecting the appalling impression of 
Nero’s cruelties), (2) the picture of Antiochus 
Epiphanes in Dan. xi., and (e) Ezekiel’s descriptions 
of the attacks of Gog upon the chosen people (chaps. 
XXXViil., Xxxix.), Was sufficient in itself to inflame 
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the imaginations of spiritualising commentators, and 
to produce a whole apparatus of accompanying details 
which require no link of connection with an earlier 
esoteric tradition. At the same time, without 
attempting any elaborate discussion of the Antichrist- 
doctrine, we can certainly gather from an examina- 
tion of the passage in 2 Thess. ii. that the idea is not 
one which sprang up in a moment, or as the result of 
the speculations of any single individual. Thus in 
Ezek. xxxviii. (already cited), we find the conception 
of a final assault of a heathen prince upon the 
people of God. “It shall come to pass in the /atter 
days that I will bring thee against my land, that the 
nations may know thee, when I shall be sanctified in 
thee, O Gog, before their eyes (verse 16)... . Thou 
shalt fall upon the mountains of Israel, thou and all 
thy hordes, and the peoples that are with thee: I will 
give thee unto the ravenous birds of every sort, and 
to the beasts of the field to be devoured” (xxxix. 4, 
R.V.) This conception may have been allied with 
some popular tradition, but it would be unwise to 


1 Cf. Apoc. Bar. xli.: “The last ruler of that time shall be left 
alive, when the multitudes of his hosts are destroyed, and shall be 
bound with chains. And they shall take him up to Mount Zion, 
and my Messiah shall convict him of his insolent deeds, and he 
shall gather and set before him all the deeds of his hosts. And 
afterwards he shall put him to death.” Bousset’s remarkable 
quotation from Sibyl. Orac. iii. 46 ff. is regarded by Jiilicher, on 
good grounds, as of Christian and not Jewish origin, and as 
referring to Simon Magus (7%. L.Z., 1896, Sp. 379). The 
enormous literature which sprang up in the early Christian 
centuries round the name and fortunes of Simon Magus is, in 
itself, a proof of the inherent tendency to speculations of the 
Antichrist type in connection with a far-reaching religious 
movement. The same phenomena are to be found in the 
heretical books of the Middle Ages. 
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dogmatise. In Dan. vii, we find something of a 
parallel picture. The seer has the vision of the fourth 
Beast “dreadful and terrible ... it devoured and 
brake in pieces and stamped the residue with the feet 
of it. . . . I beheld till the thrones were cast down, and 
the Ancient of Days did sit. . . . His throne was like 
the fiery flame, and His wheels as burning fire. . . . I 


beheld them because of the voice of the great words ~ 


which the horn spake: I beheld even till the beast 
was slain, and his body destroyed and given to 
the burning flame” (verses 7, 9, 11). Here, again, 
there is the destruction at the end of time of a 
brutal and boastful force which has risen against 
the Most High. Its destruction prepares the way 
for the possession of the kingdom by the saints 
of the Most High (verse 22). In Dan. xi. there is 
that portrayal of a profane and blasphemous king, 
with which, as we have seen, St Paul is familiar. 
“His heart shall be against the holy covenant... . 
Such as do wickedly against the covenant shall 
he pervert by flatteries. ... And the king shall 
do according to his will; and he shall exalt him- 
self, and magnify himself above every god, and 
shall speak marvellous things against the God of 
gods: and he shall prosper till the indignation be 
accomplished: for that which is determined shall 
be done” (verses 28, 32, 36). Probably most of 
these traits belong to Antiochus Epiphanes, whom 
the seer may have regarded as fulfilling some 
terrible expectation associated with the End. In 
any case, bearing in mind all that we have already 
demonstrated as to St Paul’s relation to the prophetic 
teaching, it seems clear enough to us that in passages 
such as those above, we come upon the more 
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immediate background of the apostle’s thought. Only, 
the conception of a final struggle between God and 
evil, we might almost say, between God and the 
Devil,? before the end, is of course determined and 
coloured by the circumstances and experiences of 
his own time. Thus, in Ezekiel, the conflict is 
between the heathen prince Gog and Jehovah 
Himself. In Daniel, it is the God of gods (ze. the 
God of Israel, see Bevan, ad. oc.) whose indignation 
shall be visited upon the impious and insolent king 
of the north. The figure of Antichrist has not yet 
taken definite shape, for there is no mention of a 
Messiah as occupying a central place in the culmi- 
nating collision between good and evil. But for 
the first Christian circles, of necessity, all the events 
of the End have a Messianic bearing. For them the 
cause of God has its supreme representative in the 
Christ of God. Now, plainly, Jesus Himself had 


1 This dominating idea of the Persian religion finds expres- 
sion in a vaguer, and also in a more precise form. Thus, as a 
rule, we find merely the general expectation that the powers 
of evil will be vanquished, and will vanish, no surmises being 
made as to their definite fate. Thus, Yasna xxx. 10: “Then 
shall be beaten down, then shall be broken the army of the 
Druj.” But at times, more definite statements are made: e.g., 
Bundehesh xxx. 31f., “Thereafter the snake Gdkthar is con- 
sumed in the molten metal” (Boklen, of. czt., p. 128; of 
Hiibschmann, Jahrb. f. prot. Theol., 1879, p. 226). This 
latter idea belongs to the same type of conceptions as the 
Jewish Antichrist ; cf the conception of Azi Dahaka, originally 
a mythical monster, who appears at the End, as the incarnation 
of evil, and is slain by a hero who rises from the dead. He is 
placed in Babylon (Séderblom, of. czz., p. 258, note). 

2 Cf. Bousset (Religion d. Judenthums, p. 486): “The figure 
of Antichrist is . . . in all probability, nothing more than an 
anthropomorphising of the Devil,” 
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given strong and frequent warnings against false 
Christs and false prophets who should strive to 
deceive their fellows (¢g., Matt. vii. 15, xxiv. 4f; 
Luke xvii. 21, 23, etc.). As a matter of history, the 
Jewish nation had rejected the true Messiah. What 
could be more natural than that the apostle, his mind 
steeped in the prophetic delineations of the future, 
delineations which would receive a new significance 
and importance in the light of those predictions of 
Jesus which had been reported to him, should expect 
the appearance of a false Messiah, whose very coming 
and influence should be a judgment upon the Jewish 
nation for their daring opposition to the redemptive 
purpose of God? Obviously, he would be inclined 
to attribute to such a figure, whose outlines remained 
still vague and obscure, any features of surpassing 
ungodliness which might impress themselves on his 
mind at the time. We are therefore disposed to 
believe that the remarkable description, for example, 
which occurs in 2 Thess. ii 4 (6 avttkeiuevos Kat 
Umeparpomevos ett mavTa Aeyouevoy Oeov  céBacua 
@OTE AVTOV Eig TOY Vad TOD OEoU Kabioa, aTrodeKYiYTCL 
éavTov OTL eotw Qeos), while closely related to Dan. 
xi. 36, is directly connected with the sacrilegious 
conduct of the demented Roman Emperor Caligula, 
who, from his enthusiasm in propagating the cult of 
the Czsars, went the length of attempting to place 
a statue of himself in the Temple at Jerusalem. To 
every devout Jew, and to the Christians also, who 
believed that they stood in the true succession of the 
chosen people, such an action revealed an almost 
incredible depth of daring impiety. It is probably 
1 So also Schmiedel on 2 Thess, ii, 1-12; Findlay, art. 
“Paul” in A.D.B. | 
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impossible to trace all the various elements which 
may have contributed to St Paul’s mysterious con- 
ception of the “man of lawlessness.” Certainly it 
is a gross exaggeration when Reuss speaks of the 
“celebrated passage on Antichrist, in which he (ze. 
St Paul) repeats word for word, although with an 
appearance of mystery, the theory drawn by the 
Rabbis from the Book of Daniel” (Astoive de la 
Théol. Chrét. ii. p. 211). This is an instance of a 
type of inaccuracy of which the author is often guilty. 
As a matter of fact, our authorities for the Rabbinic 
theory are later by several centuries than the 
writings of St Paul. Hence, extreme caution is 
needful in discussing the influence of the Synagogue- 
theology on his conceptions.. Even when we do 
examine the “theory” about which Reuss speaks 
so confidently, we find a crucial difference between 
it and the statements of the apostle. “Throughout 
the Talmudic literature,” says Weber, “we meet 
the idea that the Roman dominion must be stamped 
out if the Messianic kingdom is to be erected. Thus, 
in the days of Messiah, there shall stand at the head 
of this kingdom a powerful ruler, who unites in 
himself all enmity against God and hatred against 
God’s people. He is called Armilus,! and is the 
NYWA Kar é€oxyv. . . . This Armilus, the last and 
greatest oppressor of the community, shall the 
Messiah slay by the word of his mouth and the 
breath of his lips (Targ. of Jonathan on Isa. xi. 4)” 
(Lehren d. Talmud, p. 349). As we shall see in a 
moment, this attitude by no means tallies with that 
of St Paul towards the Roman Empire. Yet,as might 


1 Supposed by some scholars to be a corruption or re- 
miniscence of Romulus, 
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be expected, there are undoubted affinities between 
the apostle’s view and the tradition of the Synagogue. 
But whatever may have been the exact lines along 
which St Paul reached the thought of a combination 
of evil in that strange figure, designated by him the 
“ man of lawlessness,” it appears to us that the descrip- 
tion given sheds some valuable light on the manner in 
which he expected his conception to be realised. It 
is apparent that he has no definite historical person- 
age in view. So much seems to be implied in the use 


of the term dzoxadurrew (verses 3, 6, 8) to denote 


his appearance on the scene of action. We are led 
to infer from the term, that the principle embodied 
bulks more largely before his mind than the person 
in whom it finds expression. Further, his aroxaduyrus 


is connected with an event which St Paul names — 


4 amooracia, “the apostasy.” This can only mean 
a revolt against God. Therefore it must take place 
among the people who acknowledge the true God, 
z.é. the Jews But the title given to the leader of 
the revolt corroborates our hypothesis. His character- 
istic is dvoula, lawlessness. He is 6. @vomos, the 
lawless man. He is untrue to the highest tradition 
of the race. Defying the law, he defies the God 
who has promulgated it. Now we saw at an earlier 
stage that the apostle was led to his expectation 
of the speedy coming of the End by the aggravated 
sinfulness of the Jews. They had committed the 
unspeakable crime of crucifying the promised 
Messiah. Not content with this, they instigated 
and carried on a most relentless persecution of 
those who bore testimony to the Resurrection of 
1So also Weiss, .7. Theol. i. pp. 307, 308; Charles, 
Eschatology, p. 381, note 1: Bousset, Antichrist, passim, 
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the Crucified (1 Thess. ii. 14-16). These facts explain 
his assertion that the “mystery of lawlessness is 
already in operation” (2 Thess. ii. 7). His life is 
embittered by their unscrupulous machinations. He 
feels that they are completing the full tale of their 
iniquities (7Anpouuévwy Tov auaptiav). The Divine 
wrath is accumulating upon them. It only requires 
the final culmination of evil in the dvomos, the “son 
of destruction,” to usher in the last act in the drama 
of human history, the Parousia of the Messiah, the 
destruction of the supreme foe of God and godli- 
ness. 

But the final outburst of impiety (to proceed from 
within Judaism, wt sup.) was, for the present, being 
hindered. There was a restraining force which inter- 
fered, ro xaréxov or 6 katéxwy. Until this ceased to 
act, the closing catastrophe would be averted1 We 
agree with those scholars who recognise in this pre- 
venting power the Roman Empire and its government. 
It is evident, both from his Epistles and from Acts, 
that St Paul experienced and valued a certain pro- 
tection on the part of the Roman authorities. Christi- 
anity had not reached the formidable dimensions to 
which it attained fifty years later. The disputes it 
occasioned appeared in the eyes of the Roman officials 
to turn exclusively on questions of Jewish law and 
custom. The obscurity of the sect of the Nazarenes 
told in the apostle’s favour. Probably more frequently 
than our documents inform us, the secular arm inter- 
vened to shield him from the fanatical rage of his 
fellow-countrymen. Could anything be more intelli- 


1 Cf. Bousset (Antichrist, p. 123): “The mention of one 
distinct premonitory sign occurs in nearly all the sources. 


_ The end is at hand when the Roman Empire perishes,” 


ye 
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gible than that St Paul should see in this impartial 
State the main bulwark against the forces of injustice 
and impiety which menaced his work at every turn? 
To us, looking back along the course of history, and 
able to estimate the true proportions of empires and 
kingdoms, it may appear altogether incongruous 
to bring two such unequal magnitudes as Rome 
and Judaism into a relation of this kind. To the 
apostle, nurtured in the magnificent traditions of his 
country and his race, the nation to whom belonged the 
promises of God overshadowed all others. Although 
he did not. survive to see it, the last awful struggle 
round the walls of the holy city must have appeared 
to the eye-witnesses a struggle for life or death, in- 
volving the triumph or the doom of one of the oppos- 
ing forces. It is of interest in this connection to note 
that long after the destruction of Jerusalem, the leader 
of the fierce Jewish insurrection against Hadrian in 
132 A.D., Simon Bar-Cochba (Num. xxiv. 17), was 
greeted by the famous Rabbi Akiba as the King 
Messiah, and in this réle attracted great masses of 
adherents. Thus the expectation of a false Messiah, 
who should by delusive signs and wonders produce an 
impression on his fellow-countrymen, was in no sense 
an unreasonable one. 

The place assigned by St Paul to the Roman power 
in the development of the events of the End, supplies 
a needful caution in our estimate of his expectation of 
the Parousia. Apart from this, indeed, he distinctly 
declares to the Thessalonians that the Day of the Lord 
is not imminent (évéoryxev). But his reference to the 
restraint of the Imperial government suggests that the 
apostle must have been prepared, even in those early 
days, to allow the intervention of a lengthened period 
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ere the End ¢ uld break in. For assuredly, at the 
time when he te, there was little to presage any 
speedy collar __-: the mightiest Empire of the world. 

From our point of view, we may be surprised 
that the apostle laid so strong an emphasis on an 
event which, in reality, was so far distant. But he 
never professed any minute knowledge as to times 
and seasons. His judgment was mainly formed by 
observation of the spiritual processes advancing in 
mankind. At times it appeared to him as if the world 
must soon be ready for Christ. At times it seemed 
as if the ripening of evil demanded the Judgment of 
the Messiah. But we never find him lamenting the 
delay of the End. Even when his thoughts of the 
Parousia are most vivid, he never undervalues the 
ethical significance of his present opportunity. In 
truth, it may be said that the early Christian belief 
in the nearness of the Second Advent was one of the 
most momentous and inspiring influences for holiness 
in the primitive Church. It was a call to watchfulness 
and prayer, a call to strenuous effort and solemn 
preparation.!. Perhaps it did more than any other 
impulse to raise the life of the young Christian com- 
munity to a lofty level, and to keep it there. For 
they lived in the expectation of Christ, their return- 
ing Lord, as those who must buy up the time.” 


1 See especially 1 Thess. v. 23. The verse is an indication of 
how the apostle dealt with the expectation. 

2 Sanday and Headlam suggestively note how the Parousia- 
belief preserved the elasticity of Christianity, as the apostles, 
from its influence, “never realised that they were building up a 
Church to last through the ages. . . . They never wrote or 
legislated except so far as existing needs demanded . . . They 
never admonished or planned with a view to the remote fitarey” 


—Commentary on Romans, p. 380. 
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CHAP TERY 
ST PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF THE RESURRECTION 


No other conception of his Eschatology has received 
such elaborate treatment at the hands of St Paul as 
that of the Resurrection. Yet perhaps in no province 
is there more room left for the raising of perplexing 
questions. In one aspect of it, the full delineation of 
the event and process which he has given, is due to 
the pressure of circumstances. In the course of his 
missionary labours, more especially in the province of 
Achaia, that subject of his teaching which proved the 
chief stumbling-block to his quick-witted and com- 
bative Greek audiences was the Resurrection of the 
dead. It was not that their minds were prejudiced 
against the idea of a life after death. Owing to 
Platonic and other influences, this conception had long 
been familiar in intellectual circles. No doubt, by 
the middle of the first century A.D., it must have 
filtered down into popular belief as, at least, a specu- 
lation worthy of attention. Indeed, we have good 
evidence for its widespread diffusion in many inter- 
esting sepulchral inscriptions (see Lehrs, Vorstellungen 
d. Griechen tiber das Fortleben nach d. Tode). Its 
influence would be stimulated by that strong impulse 
of ethical aspiration which marked the opening 
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centuries of our era. In all probability, the formula- 
tion of the doctrine of immortality by Plato himself, 
owed as much to the intense moral interest which 
formed part of his conviction of future retribution, as 
to his metaphysical speculations on the nature of the 
soul (see Zeller, Platonism, p. 404). That element 
weighed powerfully with the Stoics, who held an 
unrivalled position as religious teachers in the era 
with which we are concerned. But a belief in im- 
mortality was a different thing from a belief in 
resurrection. The latter would be usually regarded as 
a grotesque superstition, tenable only by barbarian 
peoples. Diogenes Laertius, in the preface to his 
great collection of the doctrines of the philosophers, 
seems to look at it from this standpoint. when he 
refers to the notion dvaBiwcec Oa kata Tovs Mayous. . . 
Tous avOparous Kat érecOat aBavarovs. The notion of 
a higher organism (cama) was that which repelled the 
Hellenic mind. It was altogether contrary to their 
dualistic view of human nature (eg. the Platonic).1 
Those philosophers, also, who attempted to sur- 
mount this dualism by a higher synthesis were apt 


1 “As long as we have this body, and an evil of that sort is 
mingled with our souls, we shall never fully gain what we desire ; 
and that is the truth. . . . It (ze. the body) fills us with passions 
and desires and fears, and all manner of phantoms, and much 
foolishness. . . . In truth, we have learned that if we are to have 
any pure knowledge, we must be free from the body; the soul 
in herself must behold things as they are” (PA@do, 66, B, C, D). 
At the same time, it should be noted that some eminent inter- 
preters of Plato’s doctrine of immortality (¢.g., Susemihl, Gene- 
tische Entwicklung d. Platonischen Philosophie, i. p. 461) 
explain it as implying that absolute incorporeality can never be 
reached, and that in the future life man will possess a higher 
kind of body, having a closer conformity to the soul which 


sways it. 
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in the process to lose any true conception of ferson- 
ality as surviving death. Probably the majority of 
Greek thinkers would have assented to the definition 
of Chrysippus (Nemes. de nat. hom. p. 81): 6 Pavares 
éoTt xwpicmos Yuxys aro coHpuatos —“ Death is the 
separation of soul from body.” How powerfully 
this idea worked, may be realised from the fact 
that Jewish thinkers who came under the influences 
of Hellenism, no longer shared with their contempo- 
raries the doctrine of a personal resurrection, but con- 
ceived of a purely spiritual immortality, which they 
sought to express in terms akin to Plato. Thus Philo: 
dpos aBavarov Biov KadXAtoTos ovTOS, EpwTt Kal gidia 
Oeov acapkm Kal acwuatw KaterxjcOa (De Fuga et 
Invent. iii, 122, C. W.): “ This is the noblest definition 
of an immortal life, to be possessed by a fleshless and 
bodiless love and friendship for God.” Compare his 
definition of death : ywpicmov kat diafevEw a0 cHmaTtos 
(De Abrahamo, iv. 56, C. W.). The same idea is found 
in Wisdom, which affirms of the pious dead (iii. 1), 
dixaiwy dé Wuxat év xerpt Oeod, kat ov wy GYyrar adTay 
Bacavos!: “Now the souls of the righteous are in the 
hand of God, and torment shall not touch them”; cf/ 4 
Macc. xiii. 13-15, éavrdus, éAXeyor, TO Oe@ adiepwoopev 
€€ dAns THs Kapdias TH ddvTL Tas Wuxas, Kal xpijowmev 
TH Tept TOV vOmov puAaky TA TwuaTa. wy poByO@uev 
Tov doKkovvTa aToKTeveiy. pméyas yap Yuxis wywv Kal 
kivduvos év aiwvie Bacavy keimevos Tois TapaBacw THY 
evToAjy Tov Geov?: “* With our whole heart,’ they said, 

1 Also ix. 15: p0aprdv yap cOua Bapiver puxiy, kad Boles rd yeddes 
oKivos voy moAuppdvTida. 

2 See Grimm on 4 Maccabees, p. 289. Heinrici gives an 
interesting summary of related Pagan ideas as contrasted with 


the resurrection-doctrine of St Paul. We condense it here. 
(1) Simple returning of the soul into its abandoned earthly 
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“we will consecrate ourselves to the God who gave 
our souls, and let us offer our bodies as a defence of 
the law. Let us not fear him who supposes that he 
can slay us. For grievous is the soul-conflict and 
peril which is reserved in eternal torment for those 
who have transgressed the commandment of God.’” 
There was-no place for a resurrection in Greek 
habits of thought as to the Last Things. Hence, 
although, in accepting the Christian Gospel, they 
had also accepted the fact that Jesus Christ was 
risen from the dead, the Corinthian Christians, eg., 
were inclined to regard His experience as abnormal, 
an event on a par with the miraculous process of the 
Incarnation, but by no means regulative for the 
Christian brotherhood as a whole. So the apostle is 
obliged to set forth in detail the position at-which he 
has arrived, largely as an inference from his own 
experience of Christ risen. It is impossible to say 
whether the content of his famous exposition in 
1 Cor, xv. had for long been a possession of his 
thought, or whether the objections raised by his 
opponents at Athens, Corinth, and elsewhere, have 
for the first time compelled him to draw out into 
clearness conceptions which merely lay in germ 
within his mind. It is conceivable that the question 
asked by the perplexed Corinthians, in the letter 
to which we have St Paul’s reply, was the main 


shell. So Plato of the Pamphylian Er, Repud. x. 614f.; 
Pliny, Ast. Mat. vi. 55, Stmzlis .. . de adservandis corporibus 
hominum et reviviscendi promissa Democrito vanttas, gui non 
revixit ipse. (2) Periodic wanderings of souls through the 
temporal life; so Pythagoras. (3) Secret doctrines of the 
Orphics, who promised the initiated immortality and a pre- 
eminent place in Elysium (cf Welcker, Griech. Gétterlehre, ii, 
pp. 514f., 561 f.; Heinrici, 1 Cor. pp. 466, 467). 
P 
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reason which led him to formulate in its minutiz his 
doctrine of the c@ua mvevwatixoy. Yet it seems to 
us more probable that he had reached his position 
gradually, as the result of prolonged reflection. We 
know what gave the impulse to such reflection. St 
Paul, indeed, as a Pharisee, was perfectly familiar 
with the idea of resurrection, In discussing the 
apocalyptic literature of Judaism, we have observed 
how the doctrine took shape and gained currency. 
There is abundant evidence from the Gospels, Acts, 
Josephus, and the Talmudic treatises, that the notion 
was prevalent in Pharisaic circles. ‘“Gamaliel proved 
the Resurrection from the Bible in answer to the 
challenge of the Sadducees, by pointing to passages 
from the three portions of Scripture (@@e, Law, 
Prophets, and Hagiographa), namely, Deut. xxxi. 16, 
Isa. xxvi. 19, Cant. vii. 10; and when they did not 
allow these proofs, convinced them by Deut. i. 8, or 
according to others, Deut. iv. 4 (Sanh. 90b)” (Bacher, 
Agada ad. Tannaiten,i. p. 87). But in the religious 
thought of the Synagogue it had remained somewhat 
of a mechanical event, an adjunct of the great Judg- 
ment. By many it was regarded as a privilege of the 
righteous Israelite, by a smaller number as universal, 
thus becoming a more or less unrelated item among 
the circumstances of the End, whose ethical signifi- 
cance could scarcely be estimated, inasmuch as there 
seemed to be no basis for it in the phenomena of the 
earthly, personal life. Indeed, if we may judge by the 

1 Antig. xvili. 1. 3, d@avardv re loxdv rats Wuxais alors abrois 
elvat kat brd xOovds dixatwoes Te Kai Tiuds ols dperjs A Kaxlas émerAdevors 
év r@ Blo yéyover, Kal rais pev elpyudy aldiov mporlOecOa, Tals dé 
pgordvny rod dvaBiody; B./., i. 8.14, puxty re wacay per &pOaprov, 


peraBalvew dé els Erepov oGpya Thy Tov ayabdy wdvnv, Tas be TeV patdrwy 
Udlyw rinwpla KordferOat, 
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Talmudic literature, there seems to have been little that 


_was spiritual about the conception. It was a restora- 


tion from Sheol, by the power of Messiah, to a 
temporal life. And “the future body, as to material 
and organisation, was conceived as essentially of the 
same quality as the present” (so Weber, Lehren d. 
Talmud, p. 353). This view is corroborated by the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, eg. chap. |. 2: “ For assuredly 
the earth gives back at that time the dead which it 
now receives, in order to preserve them, without 


altering anything in their appearance; but as it has 


received them, so it gives them back, and as I 
have committed them to it, so it causes them ‘to 
rise,” * , 

At no point in his conceptions of the Last Things 
has St Paul produced so remarkable a transformation 
as in his doctrine of the Resurrection. We need not 
even here, indeed, expect a complete, rounded-off 
system of ideas. Gaps remain at various points. The 
apostle claims no completeness for his views. “ At the 
present my knowledge is a fragment; at that time I 
shall know as completely as I am known” (1 Cor. xiii. 
12.) Some of the traditional conceptions lie, as it were, 
side by side in his mind with those which he has 
attained through the creative power of his Christ- 
possessed spirit. He is not concerned about their 
mutual adjustment. But the whole trend of his 
spiritual life, the whole genesis of his Christian 
experience, compels him to place the fact and the 


significance of the Resurrection in the foreground. 


We have seen in a former chapter how this man 
yearned for fulness and certainty of life. Death, as 


1 In Enoch cviii. 11, on the other hand, we find a parallel 
view to that of St Paul. 
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he originally conceived it, was unrelieved horror. 
The Pharisaic idea of resurrection would probably do 
little to mitigate the gloom, for after all it was only 
an hypothesis. One might reach, no doubt, a strong 
degree of probability that God must be true to those 
who trusted and obeyed Him, that He must in the 
end secure their deliverance and blessedness. But 
how was conviction on the question to be attained? 
Did not the facts of the spiritual life expressly mili- 
tate against such certainty? No man was ever more 
sensitive to a mental situation of this kind than St 
Paul. It was not that he doubted for a moment the 
righteousness of God. That was perfect, flawless. It 
overawed him; it presented itself to him as the 
highest attribute of the Divine nature. It was his 
own standing before the Holy One for which he 
feared. This status was most precarious, as he was 
compelled to view it. He was eager to obey the 
Divine will But he felt his fleshly nature rudely 
thwarting him. Even if, on reviewing each day’s 
life, he could assure himself that, on the whole, he 
was striving to please God, a sudden temptation, 
or the memory of one, intruded to shake his con- 
fidence. Then, once more, he was plunged into 
anxiety as to the proportion of merit and demerit 
in his conduct, as it lay bare to the searching gaze 
of the Judge. Where was there a place for calm 
assurance regarding the final issues of his rela- 
tion to God? Must he drift on to the end, tor- 
mented by anxiety as to the Divine verdict on his 
career, with no sure foundation for the hope of eternal 
blessedness? These, doubtless, were the questions 
which surged within him when he met the risen 


1 See Weber, Lehren d. Talmud, pp. 271-273. 
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Christ. This meeting brought him a wonderful 
solution of his various perplexities. 

To begin with, Jesus of Nazareth must be what He 
claimed to be, the promised Messiah of God, in whom 
all the hopes of Israel were to be realised. The 
disgrace and scandal of the Cross were swallowed up 
in the glory of the Resurrection. Nay, rather, they 
enhanced its glory. For the shame and desolation of 
Calvary, in the light of all that followed, were no 


meaningless tragedy. “God was in Christ,’ even 
Christ the crucified, “reconciling the world unto 
Himself.” “He was delivered up for our transgres- 


sions, and was raised for our justifying ” (Rom. iv. 25). 
As risen, He proved Himself to be in closest contact 
with God. For it was by virtue of the Spirit of 
holiness, the Spirit which is God’s, that He rose from 
the dead, and “was declared (or, determined, defined, 
optaQévros) the Son of God in power” (Rom. i. 4). 
Necessarily, when viewed in its full range and signifi- 
cance, the Resurrection of Christ must usher in a new 
world of spiritual experiences. As risen, the exalted 
Lord did not remain in solitary isolation from 
humanity. Precisely the reverse was the case. His 
rising inaugurated the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. 
The marvellous, Divine gift was the response to faith 
in Him who had broken the bonds of death. The 
risen Christ became the source of a mighty diffusion 
of spiritual power, of spiritual life, among His believ- 
_ ing followers. They came into actual touch with the 
Divine. 

St Paul speaks of that which he has experienced. 
Since that day on the Damascus road, he has become 
a new man (kawy xriow). The sight he received of 
the risen Lord has kindled faith and conviction within 
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him: not mere conviction of a truth which may be 
expressed in the words, “Jesus of Nazareth is not 
dead, but alive”; but devotion to the living Person 
whom he has. seen and come to know in His true 
character as Saviour: such devotion, that there grows 
up a communion between them, a fellowship of spirit 
with spirit: so true a union, that the apostle can only 
say that he possesses the Spirit (awvevwa) of Jesus 
Christ, that the actual life which he now lives as a 
human being, that life in -its unity and entirety, 
depends not on him or on anything that originates 
with him, but rests in the power and life of Christ, 
depends on his faith in the Son of God, who had loved 
him and given Himself for him. We are in danger 
of repeating ourselves, in thus laying fresh emphasis 
on St Paul’s conception of the new life; but we must 
follow this course even at the risk of such repetition, 
for we have here the unmistakable basis of his 
doctrine of the Resurrection. 

We can now see how he reached the goal of his 
yearnings, absolute certainty as to eternal life, and 
the kind of certainty for which he craved, one which 
bore upon human existence as a unity, and did not 
involve its disintegration into soul and body. The 
new life which St Paul knows he has received from 
the risen Christ, is one which embraces the entire 
personality. Greek thinkers could picture with com- 
plete satisfaction an immortality of the soul, of the 
disembodied spirit. In all probability the apostle 
was more or less acquainted with the Jewish- 
Alexandrian literature, particularly the Hellenistic 
Wisdom of Solomon, in which the Greek conception 
of immortality is adopted, and fused with an Eschato- 
logy which, in many respects, remains Judaistic. 
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Teichmann adduces various parallels to prove a close 
kinship between this book and St Paul (pp. 69-71). 
There may be some affinities on such points as the 
conception of co¢/a in Wisdom as compared with the 
mvevya-doctrine of the apostle, but even these may 
be grossly exaggerated. And Teichmann has yielded 
to the temptation (see, ¢¢., p. 74, an extraordinary 
overstatement).! The question before us provides a 
test. So far from being content with the Hellenistic 
idea of immortality, the apostle remains wholly loyal 
to the genuine Hebrew tradition. The Old Testa- 
ment never regards the bodily organism in itself as 
the principle of evil. The notion of the body as the 
prison of the soul (c@ua ojua) is wholly alien to it. 
For, as Prof. Robertson Smith points out, “a religion 
which lays so much stress on man’s vocation to lord- 
ship over the creation (Gen. i, Ps. viii.) necessarily 
recognises the bodily organism through which this is 
realised as something more than a seat of low desires. 
Not the soul, but the soul equipped with a body, 
constitutes man as God created him, and as He desires 
to restore him” (Ezfos. I. iv. p. 352). We can see 
how direct a bearing this view must have on St 
-Paul’s conception: how it opens to him a vista for all 
creation ; how it enlarges his idea of the future life 
of man, and gives a profounder meaning to the 
thought of resurrection. It is the entire person, who 
is to rise to a new life; wvevua (or Yuxy), apart from 
cama, is meaningless, a barren formula. And the 


1 Grafe’s estimate of the relationship between St Paul and 
Wisdom is much more careful (Adhandlungen ... Wetzsdcker 
gewidmet, pp. 253-286, esp. the closing pp.). But even his 
results have to be accepted with reservation ; see, ¢.g., Gunkel, 
Wirkungen a. heiligen Getstes, * pp. 79-81 ; Titius, p. 245. 
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condition of the exalted Christ, as he conceives it, 
confirms him in his position. The objective impres- 
sion which St Paul has received of his Lord is 
manifestly that which he would describe as a capa 
aveyuatixov, In our judgment, his doctrine of the 
resurrection “body” is proof positive of that. The 
organism is removed from earthly and fleshly limita- 
tions. It is wholly subordinate to and under control 
of the zvetua. How this difference affected his 
perception of the' risen One, the apostle does not 
attempt to delineate. But enough is said to indicate 
that one effect upon him at least was that of bright- 
ness, of light. Whether that description is employed 
merely as a symbol or picture, we cannot tell. 
Perhaps, too, it is difficult to say how far we can 
be helped in representing to ourselves St Paul’s con- 
ception by the narratives of the appearances of Jesus 
to the disciples after His resurrection. Those 
appearances took place under mysterious conditions. 
Obviously they were altogether occasional and 
unexpected, yet they were given to companies as 
well as to individuals. This fact is noteworthy. 
Further, the disciples had some difficulty in recog- 
nising their Master. Even after they had seen Him 
once or twice, their perplexity remained. He had 
undergone a certain transformation. In traditions so 
divergent as the Synoptic and the Johannine, atten- 
tion is directed to His power of presenting or with- 
drawing Himself suddenly. The descriptions given 


1 Cf. e.g.. M‘Connell (Evolution of Immortality, p. 162): “We 
seem ... to be in the presence of something which is both 
material and immaterial, something which is cognisable by the 
senses, and which, at the same time, plays fast and loose with 
sense-perceptions.” 
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are remarkable for their sobriety and restraint. One 
is never conscious of any bizarre element in perusing 
them. Yet we find nothing parallel to them in the 
rest of the New Testament: They are confined to 
our Lord’s post-resurrection existence. But they 
appear to us, in not a few points, to adjust them- 
selves with remarkable accuracy to St Paul’s idea of 
the caua rvevparikov. 

But let us endeavour to come closer to the apostle’s 
doctrine, and attempt to realise how he conceived the 
process and the event of Resurrection. Whatever 
‘may have been his former view of the matter, it is 
plain that we must seek the basis of his final con- 
ception in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ Himself 
and all its consequences. Not that this will carry us 
the whole way. For we find little trace in the Epistles 
of any reflection upon the inner spiritual movements 
of the life of Jesus. We have no hints as to the silent 
history of the three days between the Cross and the 
Resurrection.! Further, the process of super-physical 
activity in the existence of the exalted Christ must 
be on a different level from that which belongs to His 
followers, just because of His position as kvpuos. It is 
rather the fundamental principles and the final issues 
of his doctrine that we must seek in his conception 
of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, than any details 
or precise stages in that experience, such as appeal 
to our inquisitive minds as we ponder the fact of 
resurrection for ourselves. Nor must we neglect 
the consideration that, as the apostle reflected on the 


1 “There is nothing in this paragraph (ze. Rom. x. 5-10) 
beyond the most general statement that Christ was in the 
world of the dead, and was raised from it by God” (Salmond, 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality, p. 525). 
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momentous crisis which had occurred in his own life 
through the power of the risen Lord, he would neces- 
sarily interpret it in the light of the teaching of © 
Jesus. We have already noted in chap. ii. the 
remarkable parallels between 1 Cor. xv. and the 
narrative of our Lord’s discussion with the Sadducees 
in Mark xii. 18 f, Luke xx. 27 f.. Jesus had spoken 
of the future life of the risen as being ws ayyeAot 
(Luke xx. 36—icayyedor). Now St Paul can connect 
his personal experience not only with the evidence 
of his fellow-apostles, but also with the authoritative 
statements of the Lord Himself. The phenomenon 
of the journey to Damascus at least helps him to 
apprehend what isayyedos really involves. And 
from whichever of the two standpoints he regards 
the resurrection-life, he must be conscious of the 
extraordinary transformation which is wrought. 
Just as his impression of the risen Lord, which 
formed the turning-point in his career, was an alto- 
gether unique and solitary event in his experience, 
so must we regard the Resurrection of believers as 
entirely of its own kind, an event which cannot be 
measured by any human criteria. This concep- 
tion he must have felt to be fully confirmed by 
the actual sayings of Jesus, several of which are 
full of suggestion in their bearing on the question 
before us. Thus, for example, in Matt. xix. 28, 
He speaks of the future condition of glory as the 
maAdwyeveoia, Which virtually means a new order of 
existence, a re-creation of all things. And intimately 
related is the noteworthy phrase occurring in Luke 
xx. 36, where the risen are called ris dvacracews viol, 
“sons of the resurrection,” a phrase which certainly 
implies a fresh commencement of being, their 
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entrance into a sphere in which their whole nature 
is transfigured. Hence, as Haupt points out (op. cit., 
P. 91), avarracis, in Luke xx. 35, is used as a 
synonym for aiwy éxeivos, and is practically equivalent 
to the inauguration of a supra-earthly condition of 
life—substantially, the perfected Kingdom of God. A 
remarkable extension of the thought which we have 
been considering, is to be found in St Paul’s descrip- 
tion of Christ in Coloss. i. 18 as rpwroroKos é« Tov 
vecpov: “the First-born from the dead.” The expres- 
sion is of course to be read in the light of a preceding 
verse (15), which describes Him as the etkwy row 
Qeov Tov aoparov, rpwTdToKos acne KTicews, “the 
Image of the invisible God, the First-born of all 
creation.” The idea is expanded by verse 16, 
TO TavTa Of avToU Kat ets avToY éxTioTra: “ All things 
have been created through Him, and with a view to 
Him.” It is further illumined by the statement of 
Rom. viii. 29, mpodpicev [avrovs] cuuucppous Tis 
etxOvos TOU Viov aUTOU, Els TO elvat aUTOY TPwWTOTOKOY 
év roAXois adeAgois: “He predestinated them to be 
conformed to the image of His Son, in order to His 
being First-born among many brethren.” The same 
_ thought is expressed by a different metaphor in 1 Cor. 
xv. 20, where Christ as risen is named arapxy Tav 
Kexouunuevwov, “the First-fruits of them who have 
fallen asleep.” Here the risen believers are looked 
upon as a new family, a new class or lineage, if we 
may so say, in the human race. And as He who 
heads the line is the Image of God, the Instrument 
and Ideal of creation, this new spiritual progeny 
of His for the first time fulfils the original purpose 
of creation: they are re-created through Him in that 
image of God which mankind lost or made of none 
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effect by disobedience Hence, the Resurrection, 
of which His is the type and norm and pledge, 
initiates that glorious era which is decisive for the 
whole universe, in which God sees His aim attaining 
complete realisation. 

It may be said that for St Paul, resurrection, final 
salvation (cwrypia), eternal life, are all designations 
of the same great hope viewed from divergent stand- 
points. The statement of this fact at once discloses 
the foundation of the apostle’s doctrine. Whatever 
steps he had taken or omitted to take to reconcile 
his present position with that which he held as a 
Pharisee, his supreme interest in the Resurrection is 
due to the place which it occupies in the culmination 
of the development of the Christian man. For St 
Paul, Christianity is the condition of being in Christ 
(ev Xpicr@). The implications of that condition, 
indeed, are many, and we cannot dwell upon them 
now. At all events, it involves possession of the 
avevua, the Divine Spirit, the Spirit of Christ, the 
mveyua aytov. The important consideration to 
keep before us here is that the avetua is a 
regenerative principle or power for the whole exist- 
ence, for the personal life as a unity. What effect, 
then, does the apostle conceive the indwelling 
of the Divine wvetua to produce upon the nature 
of the individual? It is one of gradual but com- 
plete transformation. It is a metamorphosis into 

1 In the Avesta, the resurrection is also associated with a 
saviour, Astvatereta, born of a virgin and the seed of Zara- 
thustra. He achieves the resurrection with six companions. 
“Saosyant and his auxiliaries are all servants of the Lord, so 
that we may quite well say that the resurrection is wrought by 


the power of the Lord, or by the Amesa Spentas (Yast 19, 22)” 
(Sdderblom, of. czz., p. 261). 
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the same likeness as Christ, from glory to glory 
(2 Cor. iii. 18). The “glory” which he here speaks 
of can be no mere outward semblance, as some 
have held. The context, especially verses 15, 16, 
shows clearly that he is thinking of inward trans- 
formation and illumination in the first’ instance; 
nor can any other meaning be assigned to the 
clause which qualifies the verse referred to above, 
“we all with unveiled face reflecting the glory 
of the Lord,” for the unveiled face is really 
equivalent to the unveiled heart of verse 16. But 
how, we may ask, does this process affect the bodily 
nature, or what relation does it bear to our present 
material constitution? Professors Tait and Balfour 
Stewart, in their ingenious treatise on the Unseen 
Universe, assuming the possession of “a frame or 
rudiments of a frame connecting us with the invisible 
universe, which we may call the spiritual body,” pro- 
ceed to speculate in these terms: “Each thought .. . 
is accompanied by certain molecular motions . . . in 
the brain: and parts of these are stored up in that 
organ ... toproduce ... physicalmemory. Other 
parts... are ... communicated to the spiritual or 
invisible body, and are there stored up, forming a 
memory which may be made use of when that body 
is free to exercise its functions ... Wecan... well 
imagine that, after death, when the spiritual body is 
free to exercise its functions, it may be replete with 
energy and have eminently the power of action in the 
present, retaining also, as we have shown above, a 
hold upon the past, . . . and thus preserving the two 
essential requisites of a continuous, intelligent exist- 
ence” (p. 200). It would be absurd to look for any 
similar attempt on the part of St Paul to investigate 
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scientifically the process by which he conceives the 
regenerated spirit, or the spirit-possessed personality, 
to dominate the purely material elements in the 
nature. Yet from hints he lets fall we can catch some 
of the outlines of his thoughts. “Flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the Kingdom of God,” he asserts (1 Cor. 
xv. 50), “nor does corruption inherit incorruption.” 
Here is one of the apostle’s axioms. Flesh is, of 
course, the material substance of the earthly life: the 
blood was regarded by the ancients as containing in 
itself the vital principle. Cf Sirach xiv. 18: ovrTws 
yevea oapkos Kal aiuaros, 4 mev TeAceUTG, ETépa de 
yevvarat. The outward man perishes: the inward 
man (6 ésw dvOpwiros) is renewed from day to day 
(2 Cor. iv. 16). And for St Paul 6 écw avOpw7ros signi- 
fies that side of human nature which is sensitive to 
Divine influences: that side on which the Holy 
Spirit operates. The renewal here spoken of 
(avaxatvovra:) cannot be analysed further than as the 
effect of the Spirit’s operation.1 But plainly, in St 
Paul’s view, the present material body has nothing to 
do with the Resurrection or the future Kingdom of 
God, although this by no means involves the absence 


of all that corresponds to the bodily organism of the 
earthly life.” 


1 “The crucial question then is, When and under what con- 
ditions does the spirit begin to establish a nexus with a physical 
basis of life which may be more abiding... We want the 
continuous life of the individual . . . Where . . . does person- 
ality begin? . . . Only at the point where the sense of relation- 
ship with other personalities begins. But this is the place where 
the moral faculty (=Pauline voids) emerges . . . Until moral 
sensibility becomes self-conscious . . . there is . . . no person- 
ality to be immortal” (M‘Connell, of. c#¢., pp. 179, 180). 

* Must it not be an organism modelled after the earthly type 
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The precise question which the apostle sets himself 
to answer in detail in the famous resurrection-passage 
is that which asks, “ With what kind of body do they 
come ?”—z.¢, at the Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 35). It 
is quite possible, as Heinrici suggests (Comment. on 
I Cor., p. 469), that the difficulty may have been raised 
by the Apollos-party at Corinth. For Apollos, as 
trained in the schools of Alexandria, would naturally 
have become familiar with the idea of a purely spiritual 
immortality. This the Corinthian Christians would 


rather than that foreshadowed by St Paul, that T. H. Green 
has in view when he speaks of “a renewed embodiment” being 
“but a return to that condition in which we are parts of nature, 
a condition from which the moral life is already a partial 
deliverance?” The odua which the apostle conceives of is 
“the organism for the self-realising of a spiritual power” (so 
Schmiedel, Holtzmann’s Hand-Commentar, p. 125), “the 
ergan of the will’s self-expression” (Titius, p. 63), a neutral 
conception. It is only a part of nature, in so far as nature is a 
- direct expression of the Divine purpose. But it is wholly removed 
from the present, earthly order of existence. Cf. Paradise Lost, 
Bk. v. 469-484 :— 


“ O Adam, one Almighty is from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, 
If not depraved from good, created all, 
Such to perfection, one first matter all, 
Indued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live of life ; 
But more refined, more spiritous, and pure, 
As nearer to him placed or nearer tending, 
Each in their severai active spheres assigned, 
Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportioned to each kind. So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
More aéry, last the bright consummate flower, 
Spirits odorous breathes: flowers and their fruit 
Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed 
To vital spirits aspire,” 
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be bound to admit. Indeed, from their own special 
circumstances, they must have been powerfully influ- 
enced in its favour. For their charismatic endowment 
was unique, and the doctrine of the rvetua, which was 
the foundation of a practical belief in immortality, 
must have had an unusual prominence among them. 
In any case, the question sprang from a very natural 
perplexity. It is interesting to find echoes of it in 
various directions. It appears to have been a fre- 
quent subject of discussion in the schools of the 
Synagogue, There, strongly realistic conceptions pre- 
vailed, in’ marked contrast to the view of the 
Christian teacher. Thus, ¢.g.,the school of Schammai 
concluded from the reviving of the bones (Ezek. 
Xxxvii.) that it would take place in the reverse order 
from the formation of the child in the mother’s womb ; 
the school of Hillel taught that the new formation of 
the rising person corresponded entirely to the forma- 
tion of the growing man, proving this from Job xiv. 
10 f, where the verbs in the future really point to 
that which is future (Bacher, of. czz, i. p. 19). So 
also, in answer to a question of the Emperor Hadrian 
regarding the resurrection of the body, R. Josua b. 
Chananja replied that the new body would be con- 
stituted out of an almond-shaped bone in the verte- 
bral column; for this, as he showed by experiments, 
was indestructible (Bacher, of. czz., i. pp. 178, 179). In 
the apocalyptic literature, also, the problem presents 
itself “In what form shall they go on living who are 
in life at Thy day? Or how can their subsequent 
glory at that time continue? Shall they in some way 


at that time put on their present form, and be clad ~ 


with those limbs which are bound with bands, which 
are now in sin, and by which sins are committed? Or 
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dost Thou transform in some way those who have 
been in the world, just like the world itself?” 
(Apoc. Bar. xlix. 2, 3). 

St Paul’s elaborate answer to the question is 
characteristic of his whole treatment of eschato- 
logical subjects. He dwells with insistence on 
points which we might pass over, while many 
aspects of the inquiry which would appeal to us 
for discussion, he barely touches! Yet his answer 
and the background of thought which it presupposes 
are very remarkable. His elucidation of the problem 
starts with the well-known analogy to the sowing of 
seed, an illustration which, as purely analogical, must 
not be unduly pressed. Here, in all likelihood, he 
could count upon his readers’ sympathy. For the 
growth of the seed supplied one of the most powerful 
and impressive symbols in the popular religion. In 
the mystic rites of Eleusis, the conception of a life 
beyond death was dimly foreshadowed by scenes 
based upon the silent and wonderful processes of 
vegetation, as they unfolded themselves in the pro- 
gress of the seasons.? The Stoics, also, were accus- 


1 Cf. the silence of Jesus on similar matters of the End; and 
see Haupt, of. czz., p. 92 ff. 

2 See Heinrici on 1 Cor. xv. 36. Rohde, Psyche, * Bd. i. p. 
288 ff., holds, however, that there was little connection between 
the Eleusinian mysteries and the events of harvest, etc. The 
relationship he considers to have been greatly exaggerated. 
“After Sdshyans comes, they prepare the raising of the dead, 
as it says that Zaratfist asked of Atharmazd this: ‘Whence 
does a body form again which the wind has carried and the 
water conveyed? and how does the resurrection occur? Athar- 


mazd answered thus . . . When by me corn was created, so 
that, scattered about in the earth, it grew again and returned 
with increase; . . . when that which was not was thus 
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tomed to dilate upon the seed, with its mysterious 
hidden potency, which gradually developed into a 
perfected organism. Their interest in its growth was 
heightened by their notion that its essence was spirit, 
which they conceived as breath or air (rvevua), and 
air for them was identical with the Logos, the rational 
principle pervading the universe (see Drummond’s 
Philo, i. pp. 83 f., 102). From these facts we can 
gather the relevance of St Paul’s illustration to the 
audience he has in view. Perhaps, indeed, he had 
learned something of its use from the Rabbinic 
schools, for in Saxhedr. 90 b., R. Meir is reported as 
saying: “The corn of wheat is entrusted naked to 
the earth, and comes again to life with a multitude 
of clothing : shall the pious who are buried in their 
garments not also rise clothed?” (see Bacher, of. czz., 


ii. pp. 68, 69). Again we are struck by the advance | 


the apostle has made beyond his early environ- 
ment. 

“What thou sowest is not made alive except it die” 
(1 Cor. xv. 36).1. The seed deposited in the earth will 
not put forth a living stalk or ear until its present 
phase of existence dissolves or disappears, to make 
room for existence of a fuller and more advantageous 
kind. The seed does not really die, because the germ 
of life is already there and only demands a favourable 
environment in which to develop, according to the law 
of its being. But it must die to its existing condition 


produced, why is it not possible to produce again that which 


was’?” (West’s transl. of Bundehesh, chap. xxx., qu. by Sdder- 


blom, 226, 227). 

1 Cf. John xii. 24: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a 
grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth by bse 
alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
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as bare, unsown grain, else its life can never burst the 
enclosing shell and come to maturity. “And what 
thou sowest, not the body (¢@ua) which is to be dost 
thou sow, but a bare grain (yuuvos xoxkos), it may be 
of wheat or any other: but God giveth it a body 
according as He willed (xaOws 70éAyoev), and to each 
seed a body of its own” (verses 37, 38). The question 
we should naturally ask at this point is, How would St 
Paul, in his thought, connect the yuuvos xoxxos with 
its future caua? What, for him, is the organic link 
between them? His answer is extraordinarily typi- 
cal. It is the only one we can expect him to give, 
and it is given in the clause immediately following : 
“The sovereign power of God.” “He giveth it a 
body according as He willed” (70éAyoev, “the aorist 
denotes the final act of God’s will, determining the 
constitution of nature,’ so Edwards ad Joc. admirably), 
No theory can be founded on sucha statement. It 
does not imply any unique act of creation. It is 
wholly irrelevant to deduce from it, as Teichmann 
is inclined to do, that St Paul held the pre-exist- 
ence of resurrection-bodies in heaven (p. 53, 
note 1). The conception is entirely true to the 
Hebrew standpoint. For to them “God was all in 
all. Events were all His work, and all immediately 
His work. All the changes on the earth in history 
and life were but the effects of an unseen power 
operating within al]l things” (Davidson, fos. v. i. 
p. 327). The apostle’s outlook is excellently illus- 
trated by Gen. i. 11: “And God said, Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and 
the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose 
seed is in itself, upon the earth; and it was so” (kat 
éyévero ovTws, in the Bible which St Paul used). The 
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last clause is a sufficient rationale of the process for 
the apostle. The crucial matter for him at this 
point consists in each seed having a body peculiar 
(iS.ov) to itself. This body will be the one best fitted 
to fulfil the functions of the life which informs it. 
Through it that life will find its most appropriate and 
effective expression. St Paul is well aware that the 
difficulty which perplexes his Corinthian friends 
turns upon the revivifying of the present material 
body, the céua capxwov. This, as we have seen, was 
the current. popular idea among the Jews, and pos- 
sibly those Jewish teachers, so inimical to St Paul, 
who found their way to Corinth, may have insisted 
on the doctrine in its grossest form. “ You must not 
imagine,” he proceeds to argue in verse 39 f,, “that 
there is no other kind of c@ua but that consisting 
of cap£, which you possess. Just as there are 
marked differences as regards the flesh of various 
members of the animal creation, so there are diver- 
gent groups of cwuata.” It is quite possible that 
here he may have in his mind the statement of 
Gen. i. 26: “Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness, and let them rule the fish of the sea, 
and the fowl of the air, and the cattle, and all the 
earth, and every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the earth.” In any case, a remarkable instance of 
difference may be seen in the contrast between 
heavenly bodies (c#uara émovpama) and earthly 
bodies (cwmara émiyem). His thoughts have already 
begun to turn in the direction of the cauara 
mvevywatixa which occupy the central position in 
his conception, The course which he follows gives 
an instructive glimpse into the workings of his 
thought. We have already seen that the impres- 
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sion left upon him by his contact with the risen 
Christ was that of a bright radiance. The term 
which expresses this impression, although there are, 
as we shall find, deeper elements lying within it, 
is almost invariably dofa, “glory” (as our version 
always translates it, but involving—the idea of 
“brightness”). How, then, is he to give his 
readers a vivid picture of his own mental con- 
ception of the caua mvevuatixoy, the “spiritual” 
or “glorified” body which will be possessed by 
the believer when he is conformed to the 
body of the glory of Christ? (Phil. iii, 21). He 
can point them to the heavenly bodies, as we 
still call them. They, in their beauty and brilliance, 
most strikingly picture the future semblance of 
redeemed believers. In various passages of the Old 
Testament the stars are spoken of as living, per- 
‘sonal agents. Some of these, indeed, are poetical, 
as, 2g. Judg. v. 20 (“The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera”), and Job xxxviii. 7 (“The 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy”). But others can scarcely be so 
_ described. Thus, in 1 Kings xxii. 19, the prophet 
Micaiah says: “I saw the Lord sitting on His throne, 
and all the hosts of heaven standing by Him on His 
right hand and on His left.” In Deut. iv. 19, there 
seems to be the idea that the peoples of the earth 
are assigned to their rule or guardianship. A similar 
conception is perhaps implied in Isa. xx. 46 (see 
Gunkel, Schopfung u. Chaos, p. 9) And we may 
compare Isa. xiv. 12, 13: “How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning .. . for thou 
hast said in thine heart, I will ascend into heaven, 
I will exalt my throne above the stars of God.” In 


ee 
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the vision of Daniel (viii. 9-11), the little horn 
“waxed great, even to the host of heaven; and it 
cast down some of the host and of the stars to 
the ground, and stamped upon them. Yea, he 
magnified himself even to the prince of the host.” 
There is the same personification in Enoch 1xxxii. 
9g f.: “This is the law of the stars... these are 
the names of their leaders.” Similarly, in Rev. 1x. 1, 
we read of “a star falling from heaven to earth, 
and there was given to him the key of the pit of 
the abyss.” . The poet recalls the ancient idea, when 
he puts these words in the mouth of Beatrice :-— 


“Cause too thou find’st for doubt 
In that it seems 
That spirits to the stars, as Plato deemed, return.” 


Paradiso, iv. 23-25. 


It would be hazardous to say that St Paul attri- 
buted any personal life to the heavenly bodies. But, 
from the evidence adduced above, we can see how 
closely they were associated for the Hebrew mind 
with the conception of the Divine power. Hence, 
whether personified in the strict sense or not, they 
would naturally present themselves as witnesses for a 
purer and more glorious kind of existence than could 


1 Plato looks upon the stars as living beings, “whose souls 
must be higher and diviner than human souls, in proportion as 
their bodies are brighter and fairer than ours.” See, e.g., 
Timaus, 40 D: rd rept Oedv dparav Kal yevvnrdv. These Geol 
dparot kal yevynrot are none other than the stars.. Probably this 
Platonic idea was the basis of Philo’s opinion that the stars 
were animated beings, who mediated between God and earthly 
creatures. Volz points out, as one of the elements in the 
Judaistic conception of the final Judgment, that the stars lose 
their power. Hitherto they were frequently regarded as spirits 
competing with God (of. czz., p. 263), 
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be inferred from mere earthly phenomena. The total 
impression they make, St Paul goes on to show, is 
quite distinct from that made by earthly bodies (verse 
40). Yet even they are not monotonously uniform. 
“There is one kind of glory (édé€a) of the sun, and 
another of the moon, and another of the-stars, for star 
differeth from star in glory” (verse 41).1 

These words are used with an important purpose in 
view. While the caua of the believer is to be 
changed from cap€, which by its very essence decays, 
into d0€a,? which is a Divine element, the individuality 
which has been exhibited by the caua capkwoyr will 
by no means disappear. The couara rvevmatica in 


1Cf. (Plato) Zpznomis, 986 B (Stallb.): pula per [ddvapus] Hriov, 
pla dé cedtyns’ pla dé trav mravyntav dorpwv, See Paradiso, ii. 
139 :— 
ra “‘ And as the soul, that dwells within your dust, 
Through members different, yet together form’d, 
In different powers resolves itself; e’en so 
The intellectual efficacy unfolds 
Its goodness multiplied throughout the stars ; 
On its own unity revolving still. 
Different virtue compact different 
Makes with the precious body it enlivens, 
With which it knits, as life in you is knit.” 


2 Cf. Apoc. Bar. li. 3, 9, 10: “As for the glorious appearance 
of those who now on the basis of My law have done righteously 
. .. their radiance will gleam in manifold forms. . . . And time 
cannot age them, for they shall dwell in the heights of that 
world, and be like the angels, and be comparable to the stars.” 
See an important paragraph in Volz on the connection between 
the blessed (dead) and the stars, of. cz¢., pp. 360, 361. 

3 Smyth, in observing that the matter of life is always chang- 
ing, while the form remains identical, quotes Lotze’s striking 
comparison of the body to the ripple round some hidden stone 
in a stream, a comparison which physiology shows to be true 
(Old Faiths in New Lights, p. 161). 
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the apostle’s view will preserve their identity. As 
each omépua has its té:ov cama, so each renewed 
spiritual nature will possess its distinct and character- 
istic caua mvevuatiucov. Now, according to modern 
metaphysics, “all completely real Being is individual, 
by virtue of the fact that it is a finally determinate 
expression of a purpose” (J. Royce, Conception of 
Immortality, p. 33, note 3). Can we conceive such 
individuality apart from a distinct self-realisation of 
the spirit, which in turn demands some type of 
organism for its self-expression? Is St Paul’s fore- 
cast of the coua mvevmatixoy, after all, a mere old- 
world speculation, possessing a purely historical 
interest for students of early religious thought? It is 
easy for Professor Gardner to assert that “the notion 
of a spiritual body, as opposed to a body of flesh and 
blood, is one which exists almost everywhere among 
peoples at a lower range of civilisation” (A7storic 
View of New Testament, pp. 223-224), and to 
refer to Tylor’s Primitive Culture for instances. 
These belong to a wholly different category from 
St Paul’s conception, “That the apparitional 
human soul” says Mr Tylor, “bears the likeness 
of its fleshly body, is the principle implicitly 
accepted by all who believe it really and objec- 
tively present in dreams and visions. My own 
view is that nothing but dreams and visions could 
have ever put into men’s minds such an idea a3 
that of souls being ethereal images of bodies” (i. p. 
450). And again: “To the philosophy of the lower 
races it is by no means necessary that the surviving 
soul should be provided with a new body, for it seems 
itself to be of a filmy or vaporous corporeal nature, — 
capable of carrying on an independent existence like 


\ 
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other corporeal creatures” (ii. 19). Mr Tylor quotes 
a saying of Swedenborg, that man’s spirit is his mind, 
which lives after death zz complete human form (the 
italics are ours). Where can we find anything corre- 
sponding to these notions in the apostle’s words? 
Does he ever hint that his coua rreveetixdy is to 
“bear the likeness of the fleshly body,” or that it is 
to be of “a filmy or vaporous corporeal nature?” 
Or does he at any time connect with it the idea of 
“complete human form?” Critics of St Paul’s con- 
ceptions ought first to be sure that they realise 
what these are, a result which can only be achieved 
by the study of them zz the context of his whole 
thought. 

The equipment of each regenerated life with a 
corresponding and distinctive organism (c@ma) is 
the point he has reached, when he sums up his 
discussion in the words: “So also is the resurrection 
of the dead” (verse 42).1 The next paragraph is 


one of considerable difficulty. The familiar words 


of the Burial Service, “It is sown in corruption, it 


-1 Lightfoot (on Phil. iii, rr) has the extraordinary note, that 

“the general resurrection of the dead, whether good or bad, is 
4 dvdoracts rav vexpav (e.g. 1 Cor. xv. 42); on the other hand, 
the Resurrection of Christ, and of those who rise with Christ, 
is generally [4] dvdoracts [7] éx vexpdv (Luke xx. 35; Acts iv. 2; 
1 Pet. i. 3). The former includes both the dvdoracis fwHs and 
the dvdoraois xploews (John v. 29); the latter is confined to the 
dvdoracts ~whs.” But there is absolutely no puderice, for this 
definite assertion. The passage quoted for the “general 
resurrection” quite plainly applies only to the resurrection of 
believers. How could the ungodly be described in the New 
Testament as rising év d@@apola, év d6fy, év Suvduec? But that is 
evidently the kind of resurrection the apostle is thinking of in 
t Cor. xv. 42. 
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is raised in incorruption; it is sown in dishonour, ~ 


is raised in power; it is sown a natural body 
(caua Wuykdv), it is raised a spiritual body (coua 
aveunatikov),’ may be interpreted in two divergent 
senses. Certainly our first impulse is to refer the 
“sowing” here spoken of to the burial in the 
grave after death. The emphasis seems to be laid 
upon the contrast between oveipew and éyeipew. 
Hence the decision will turn on the scope or range 
which the latter verb is held to embrace. If it 
denote exclusively 'or primarily the definite experi- 
ence of resurrection, then it appears to us that 


omeipev, in spite of other difficulties which may be 


raised, must directly describe the experience of death. 
and its accompaniments and consequences. But many 
scholars (eg., Calvin, Milligan, F. Kostlin, Heinrici, 
Teichmann, Charles) presuppose a wider outlook on 
the part of the apostle. They believe he has in 
view, not the mere point of time occupied by the 
Resurrection, but the entire new resurrection-life 
on which the believer enters; the condition of 
immortality, glory, power, the life of the “spiritual 
organism.” If that be so, ozetpew must also have 
a wider significance. No doubt in both cases St 
Paul has prominently before him the actual experi- 
ences which mark “the transition from the earthly 
to the heavenly life,’ but he does not restrict his 
view to these. Thus ozeipew will mean, to quote 


Charles (Eschatology, p. 392), “the placing the vital — 


principle or spirit in its material environment here 
on earth, where, even as a seed gathers to itself a 
body from the matter around it, so the spirit of man 
fashions for itself a body out of the materials around 


Lo “ 
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it”? Milligan (Exfos. iv. 2, p. 36) will not even allow 
that c@ua is the strict subject of oeipera: (verse 42), 
holding that “it is less the body alone than the 
body regarded as the outward organ and experience 
of the man that he has in his eye.” We cannot 
admit that cua in verse 44 is too far distant to 
allow of its being taken as the subject of o7elpera. 
But it is quite possible that the apostle here thinks 
of c@ua in a vague sense, such as that stated above, 
and it certainly will not affect his argument to accept 
this larger vista. To assert, however, as Milligan 
does (oc. czt., p. 37), that the terms “dishonour” and 
“weakness” are too wide for suitable application to 
the body at the time when it is committed to the dust, 
is not warranted. In our judgment, it is precisely 
the appropriateness of these terms to the time of 
burial and dissolution which would justify the more 
restricted view of o7elperat. 

The point at which an obscure problem in the 
interpretation of St Paul’s thought presses upon us, 
is found in the affirmation, “It is sown a natural 
(Wruyixdy) body ; it is raised a spiritual (avevmarindy) 
body.” To begin with, it may be noted that these 
all-important adjectives are really the apostle’s own 
coinage. No light can be shed on them from the Old 
Testament. The Greek version of it, which is so 
frequently helpful in the exegesis of the Pauline 
writings, fails us here. The terms can only be 


1 Tt is surely needless for Titius to hold that ‘‘ Paul has found 
a point of departure for his appreciation of the spiritual Ego 
as the particular kernel of man in the Wisdom of Solomon” 
(p. 65). St Paul had sufficient spiritual originality, aided by 
profound self-knowledge gained by introspection, to discover 
this truth for himself, 
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understood from the apostle’s own use of them. ~ 


Do the words which have been quoted, it may 


be asked, in any sense elucidate St Paul’s idea 
of how or when the great transformation takes 
place? Do they mean that this process is accom- 
plished between death and resurrection? We do 
not believe that this precise question was before 
his mind at all in the present passage, nor indeed 
to any large extent at any time. We shall have 
to discuss a little further on some statements 
which have a bearing upon the problem, but here 
it would seem that he is concerned exclusively 
with the contrast between the two organisms, the 
“natural” and the “spiritual,” more especially on 
the side of their genesis. Accordingly, when he 
- goes on to state, “If there is a natural body, there 
is also a spiritual” (verse 44), he simply brings 
out definitely that which lies at the basis of his 
whole Christian psychology. The yWvy7, the natural 
principle of being, the life-force in the individual, 
has by God’s appointment an organism correspond- 
ing to itself, the caua Wuyixdy, the body whose 
substance is odpé, with all which that, in the actual 
condition of human nature, implies; whose end is 
necessarily ¢00pa, decay. How this body has arisen, 
it does not occur to him to speculate. It is due to 
the creative might of God. The avedua, on the 
other hand, the Divine gift, the power which enters 
human nature in response to faith, and changes. 
it so that henceforward it is governed by a Divine 
principle, will be equipped with an organism corre- 
sponding to itself, the caua rvevmarixoy, the “body” 
which has no fleshly element inherent in it, which 


therefore enters upon a¢@apela, incorruption, immor- 
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tality, as its necessary sphere of existence! Here it 
is worth while to emphasise the difference between 
St Paul’s standpoint and our own. For us it would 
have been of profound interest had the apostle set 
himself to trace the nature of the process by which 
he conceived the cama Wuyixoy to be metamorphosed 
into the cua wvevyuaricdr.2 We would fain discover 
what might be called his spiritual biology. St Paul 
is scarcely at all concerned with intervening links 
or stages. The broad results suffice for him. If he 
can go back to the causes, and then point forward to 
their finished effects, he has accomplished all that 
is of moment for the purpose he has in view. Now 

1 Titius goes beyond legitimate’ inference when, remarking 
that Porphyrius has the idea of an aéry, pneumatic body, with 
which the soul has clothed itself in its descent through the 
planetary system, he continues: “If one adds the thought that 
gvors consists of damper, colder, and more solid pneuma than 
the yvx7, the analogy to the Pauline conception of a pneumatic 
body is manifest” (p. 245, note). There is no basis for such a 
conclusion in the Epistles. Inasmuch as yvxixés does zo¢ mean 
for St Paul, “composed of ~vx7,” for we know that he holds the 


caua yuxixdy to be made of cdpé, we have no right to argue that 
mvevparixéy, which is invariably its antithesis, means for him 


“composed of wvedua.” Nothing seems to us more remarkable 


than the sobriety and caution with which he avoids throughout 
any approach to such positions which he might very naturally 
have jheld. Cf. the strange parallel in the Persian religion, 
which teaches that the risen body is not identical with that of 
the world, but spiritualised (Séderblom, pp. 263, 264). 

* It is mere arbitrary speculation when Kabisch affirms: 
“Evidently his (ze. St Paul’s) thought is that the mvedua, even 
after death, remains dwelling in the shell of mortal bodies, while 
the soul goes into Sheol” (p. 288) ; andagain, “ Through union 
with Christ, not only is a body hidden within, created, which 
can now rule the dead body of flesh, and afterwards come forth 
in glory,” etc. (p. 294). This is to read into the apostle’s con- 
ception one’s own synthesis. 
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that is precisely what he does. He appeals first of 


all (verse 45) to an authoritative statement of Scrip- —_ 


ture: [éyévero]! 6 [rparos] avOpwrros [’ Adap] ets Wuxny 
€aocav. He supplies the correlative clause from his 
own Christian knowledge: 6 ésyaros ’Aday. eis rvetpa 
fworrovowv. It is easy for him to derive the coma 
Wouyxicov. It is the heritage handed down from the 
first member of the human race, who was by nature 
Wuxn era, “a living soul,” and this as the result of 
the Creative inbreathing (évepvoycev) of the breath of 
life (avomv wijs).2 We may compare and contrast 
Philo’s view of man’s creation: as avOpwros Kara 
Mev THY CLavolay wKelwrat AOYH Oeiw, Tis waxaplas puceEws 
exmayelov ) ardcracua ) aTavyacua yeyovws, KaTa 
dé THY TOU GWUATOS KaTACKEUnY ATaYTL TO KOTO 
CUYKEKpLTaL yap &k TeV avTaV, Ys Kal UdaTos Kal Gépos 
kat aupos: “Every man, as regards his mind, has 

1 The bracketed words are inserted by himself. 

2 Dr Matheson’s interesting comment is more suggestive 
independently than true to St Paul’s thought. “ /an’s essence 


. was his physical being. ...” (The breath of God’s own 
life) ‘“‘is something added toman.” [St Paul could not have 
dissociated these two ideas.] “It is breathed only ‘into his 


nostrils” The idea is that of superficiality.” [Not certainly 
from the point of view of Genesis, but only as compared with St 
Paul’s deeper conception.] “... Human nature, even were it 
unfallen, is naturally frail. The Divine breath or spirit which is 
in it simply hovers over its surface. . . . According to this (ze. 
Pauline) interpretation of Genesis . . . it is not merely from sin 
that man wants deliverance ; it is from the incompleteness of his 
original nature.” [St Paul would attribute the incompleteness ~ 
wholly to sin.] “He wants a perfect union of body and soul. 
. .. The first Adam was simply a life which, in one solitary 
direction, blossomed into a spirit. The second Adam was from 
the outset a spirit which, by its power of infinite diffusiveness, 
has created for itself a body of natural life” (Zxgos. ii. 5, pp. 
193, 194). 
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been brought into close affinity with the Divine 
Logos, being an impression, or particle, or effulgence 
of that blessed nature ; but as regards the constitution 
of his body, he is related to the whole universe, for 
_he has been compounded of the same elements, earth 
and water, and air and fire” (De Obszific. Mundi, 
146, C. W.; & Slav. Enoch xxx. 8, “I ordered my 
Wisdom to-make man of seven substances . . . his 
spirit from My spirit, and from the wind”). It is 
highly suggestive by means of such a comparison 
to discover the divergent points which have been 
reached by two thinkers of Jewish birth and mental 
inheritance, who go back with equal reverence to 
the Creation-narratives of Genesis, and yet are led to 
base upon them superstructures of thought so foreign 
to each other, the one moulded by the speculations 
of Hellenic philosophy, the other transformed by 
the power of a living experience of Christ. St Paul 
does not here discuss the moral significance of the 
constitution of human nature. He does not even 
go so far as to assert, with the Book of Wisdom, that 
“God created man for immortality.” He deals 
exclusively with what may be called the natural 
basis of human personality, no doubt regarding it 
from his normal standpoint, namely, that of one 
who knows what it has become. There is no trace 
of mvevma there. He only finds Wuyy fwora, of course 
regarded as the gift of God, as everything is, which 
exists in the physical universe. As wvyy differs 
from svevua, so there must be in his mind a real 
emphasis on the distinction between aca, “living,” 
and fworoovr, “life-creating.” The distinction is 
one which lies at the root of his whole Christian 
conception of existence. Life in man is only raised 


. 
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to its highest power, only attains its proper fulness 


and significance, when it is renewed, made over again __ 


by the entrance of a Divine force, none other than 
the Spirit, the creative energy of the Founder of 
the new humanity, the last Adam, Him who has 
regained Paradise for mankind1 This is the form 


in which St Paul clothes that idea of existence 


which the philosopher would designate the highest 
“reality.” In this remarkable constitution of things, 


the apostle will not allow any haphazard element _ 


of arbitrariness. It is from first to last an orderly 
sequence, a rational expression of the will and aim 
of God. “Not in the first place the ‘spiritual’ but 
the ‘natural, thereafter (€7erta) the ‘spiritual’” 


(verse 46). Perhaps in laying down the sequence 


he is struck by the parallel between human history 
and the experience of the individual. But he has 
to go a step further in order to set forth the contrast 
in its full significance. It is not enough to show the 
origin of yvx7 and wvevua. He must disclose the 
background of their several origins. He appeals to 
the same authorities as before: the Old Testament 
narrative of Creation on the one hand, and the 
facts of Christian history on the other. “The first 
man was out of the earth (yijc), “earthy” (yoikds). 
This is a paraphrase of Gen. ii. 7: cat érAacev 6 Oeds 
Tov avOpwrov xovv amo THs yys.2 Hihn imagines 
that in Gen. i. 26 (P) St.Paul found the creation of 


the heavenly Adam, in ii. 7 (J) that of the earthly, | 


1 Cf. M‘Connell (of. cét., p. 145): “The transit for the 
individual man from this stage of being to the one which 
lies beyond, we believe to be a question of the vigour of 
moral personality.” 


2 Cf. Wisd. xv. IL: dre Hyvdnoev Tov wAdCavTS adroy Kal Tov éwmvdv- a 


cavta air@ Wuxny évepyolcay Kal éupuvojoavra mvedua Cwrikdv. 


. 
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in- accordance with Jewish Midrashim! (see A/z- 
testamentlichen Citate.... tm Neuen Testamente, 
p. 176). There is no foundation for the hypothesis, 
so far as we can discover, in the passage before us. 
“The second man is from heaven.” These further 
statements connect the inferiority of the mere yWuy7 
or natural principle of life with its derivation from 
xovs and yy (Gf Wisdom vii. 1, eiut. . . yayevous 
amtoyoves mpwrotAacrov), the superior worth of 
mvevua With its being a heavenly power and person- 
ality. The two types of humanity must correspond 
to their respective heads. “Of the same quality 
(oios) as the earthly (xoixds) are they who are earthly, 
and of the same quality as the heavenly (éovpanos) 
are they who are heavenly” (verse 48). Meanwhile 
(perhaps all along), his thoughts have risen to the 
Second Man as being zow in heaven. But the 
-two contrasted types are not fixed. This is the 
wonder of his Gospel. “Even as we bore the 
likeness (ff Gen. v. 3, cat éyévycey kara TH eidéay 
avToU Kal kata Thy eikova avrov) of the earthly, we 
shall bear (reading gopécouey with Weiss and W. H., 
mg.: the whole context favours the future, because 
‘he is rapidly working up to that view of the future 
life which he desires to set before them) also the 
image of the heavenly.” His argument is complete. 
He has shown them from the analogy of the sowing 
of seed, that the same life-principle can clothe itself 
in altered bodily semblance; nay more, that the 
very meaning of what seems to be death in the 
natural world, may only be a transition to a fuller 


1 So Philo. The generic man was created first (érotycev, 
Gen. i. 27), subsequently the species Adam (ém\agev, Gen. ii. 7). 
See Drummond, PAzlo, ii. p. 275, 

R 
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life, clad in a more perfect organism. The trans- 
formation does not mean loss of identity. For 
“body” is not restricted to a single type. Even on 
earth there are different species of bodily organism. 
Still more remarkable is the contrast between earthly 
and heavenly bodies ; and even those heavenly bodies, 
whose common characteristic is ddfa, are manifold 
in their types. Why should it be difficult, then, he 
asks, to comprehend the nature of the Resurrection ? 
Not the body of flesh, the self-expression of the 
yuxy, that in which man lives his natural life and 
in which he dies, is that which will be raised up as 
the organism of his future glorious existence, for 
it is subject to weakness and corruption. It has a 
merely zatural history. It is the clothing of the 
common principle of life which belongs to all 
humanity, as descended from its first member. But 
that does not exhaust the possibilities of the race. 
There is a new humanity, which derives its life not 
from an earthly principle, but from a heavenly 
Spirit. Its Head is the exalted Lord, who took upon 
Him human nature, who never laid it aside, but has 
glorified it, and shown what it may become. He is 
not a disembodied spirit. He possesses a cama, not 
of material substance, but qvevmatixoy, corresponding 
to and expressing the life which He lives. That life 
is now “heavenly,” and it awaits all who are His. 
They shall exchange the body of their humiliation 
for the body of His glory. Yet the apostle will 
guard still further against. misconceptions. “This, 
1 “So every spirit as it is most pure 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer bodie doth procure 

To habit in, and it more fairly dight 

With chearefull grace and amiable sight ; 
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I say, brethren (in case any should continue to be 
troubled by the old objections), that flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the Kingdom of God, neither does 
corruption inherit incorruption” (verse 50). It is 
easy to see how their perplexity was bound up with 
the notion of the resurrection of that~body of flesh 
which they actually possessed in their human life. 
How much of the confusion associated with this 
doctrine has rested, and still rests, on the same mis- 
conception! The apostle’s view, on the contrary, 
is one of far-reaching significance. We can scarcely 
formulate any idea of the future condition of the 
individual life, which seems so fully to satisfy the 
requirements of our thought. “As we progress,” 
says Mr Schiller, “the higher intellectual and moral 
qualities . . . tend to predominate in consciousness 
over the physical functions. For the physical pro- 
cesses tend to become unconscious. Consciousness, 
therefore, is less engrossed by the mechanism of life. 
Hence the body itself becomes more and more 
fitted to be the body of a spiritual being, better and 
For of the soule the bodie forme doth take ; 


For soule is forme, and doth the bodie make.” 
Spenser: An Hymne in Honour of Beautie. 


In the Persian religion the soul of the pious is, on entering 
Paradise, clad with heavenly raiments. This idea is first 
clearly seen in the Pehlevi-literature, but there are traces of it 
in the Avesta (Yast xili. 49 f.) Cf. Bundehesh xxx. 28: 
“This, too, it says, that whoever has performed no worship 
. . . and has bestowed no clothes as a righteous gift, is naked 
there” (Béklen, of. czt., p. 62). So also in the Rig-Veda 
(x. 14, 8), the dead are bidden to “become united to a body, 
and clothed in a shining form” (see Fairbairn, Studies, p. 116). 
For evidence that in Jewish literature the resurrection-body is 
usually conceived in a materialistic fashion, see Volz, of. cit., 


pp. 250-253. 
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better adapted as the vehicle of a life which is more 
than physical. . . . The time may come when Matter 
will no longer offer any obstacles to our wishes, and 
when, in sober truth, Man will with a word precipitate 
a mountain into the sea.... It is enough for him 
(ze. the philosopher) to assert ... that a will com- 
pletely congruous with the Divine would needs have 
a complete control of the material” (Rzddles of the 
Sphinx, pp. 301, 305). From an entirely different 
standpoint, we have the statement of Professors 
Balfour Stewart and Tait: “If we are to accept 
scientific principles, one of the necessary conditions 
of immortality is a spiritual body, but we as reso- 
lutely maintain that of the nature of this . . . we are, 
and must probably remain, profoundly ignorant” 
(Unseen Universe, p. 8).1 Is it too daring to hold 
the conviction that St Paul has a uniquely wonderful 
vision of the possibilities of a perfect spiritual 
development, such as that outlined above? May 
not the c@ua mvevuartixor be the final instance of the 
organism belonging to “a will completely congruous 
with the Divine?” This would be an additional 
corroboration of his derivation of the conception 
from his personal experience of contact with the 
risen, perfected Christ, the crown and goal of 
humanity. We know too little of the connection 
between mind (will, etc.) and body, to assert what 
may or may not be possible in the way of organism 
for the living spirit ; yet it appears to us that Hebrew 


1 See also Orr, Christian View, p. 136: “ The whole tendency 
of modern inquiry is to draw the two sides of man’s nature—the 
material and the spiritual, the physical and the metaphysical, 
the physiological and the mental—more closely together” ; 
and cf. some suggestive remarks by McTaggart, Jnternational 

Journal of Ethics, xiii. pp. 164, 165. 
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thought was more in accord with the sanest scientific 
speculation than Hellenic, in that it postulated some 
type of embodiment of the personality, whether now 
or in a future life.! 

But the apostle has to reckon with a problem 
which must inevitably present itself to his readers. 
He and they were prepared for a speedy occurrence 
of the Parousia. That was the event which should 
usher in the Resurrection. They could now form 
some conception of the experience of their deceased 
friends. But what of themselves? How were the 
survivors, the living, to pass into the final Kingdom 
of God? This was, in some respects, the most 
pressing matter of all. For there can be little 
doubt, from all that we know of St Paul’s teaching, 
that his thoughts dwelt more on the future con- 
dition of those living when .Christ should appear, 
than on that of the dead.2_ There can, to his mind, 
be no distinction between the two groups. “We all 
(ze. the survivors) shall be transformed” (aAXAayy- 
ooue0a)® The transformation will be the work of 


1 It is easy, indeed, to see from the instances supplied by 


-Greek and Roman writers that deliverance from the present 


body, in its Present conditions, was the consideration which 
weighed with them in conceiving a purely spiritual immortality. 
Cf. Seneca, Zp. 102: Alia origo nos exspectat, alius rerum 
status... . Detrahetur tibi haec circumpecta novissimum vela- 
mentum tut cutis, detrahetur caro et suffusus sanguis . . . detra- 
hetur ossa nervique firmamenta fluidorum et labentium. Dies 
iste, quem tanguam extremum reformidas, acterni natalts est. 

2 There is some force in Haller’s contention: “It (ze. the 
Resurrection) was mainly (z.e. for St Paul) only a reviving of 
bodies not long dead, and thus not subjected to total dissolution” 
(Zettschr. f. Th. u. Kv 1892, p. 291). 

3 “ None of the ‘we all’ (verse 51) shall die. . . all of the 
‘we all’ shall be changed” (Milligan, Zxfos. iv. 4, p. 24). 
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a moment. It is the putting on by the mortal of 
immortality. “The dead shall rise incorruptible, 
and we shall be transformed” (verse 52). Naturally, 
he assumes that in both cases the final experience 
is the culmination of a preparatory process, It is 
not a sudden, unrelated exercise of Divine power, 
although Divine power is throughout at the back 
of it. It is the blossoming, so to speak, of the new 
life, the life of the wvevua already implanted. The 
presence of the Divine Spirit is for the apostle a 
sufficient .cause of all these crowning experiences. 
He never troubles himself with reflection on details. 

We have considered St Paul’s central conception 
at some length, but there remain various related 
points which call for investigation. It has been ~ 
supposed by many scholars (¢g., Reuss, Holtzmann, 
Teichmann, Pfleiderer, Cone, Clemen, Schmiedel, etc.) 
that, in the interval between 1 Corinthians and 
2 Corinthians, St Paul advanced to a new and 
more spiritual view of resurrection. The passage 
chiefly cited in support of this theory is the 
important and somewhat complicated paragraph in 
2 Cor. v. I-10, notably ver. 8: “We choose rather 
to be absent from the body, and to be present with 
the Lord.” This statement is held to be corro- 
borated by such affirmations as Phil. i. 23: “ Having 
the desire to depart and be with Christ, for that is 
very much better.” St Paul has drifted away, we are 
told, from that conception of the Resurrection which 
he has stated in the earlier Epistles, more especially 
in 1 Cor. xv. 


1 See Schmiedel on 2 Cor. (Holtzmann’s Hand-Commentar, 
pp. 238-241); Holtzmann, V.7. Theol. ii. p. 193; Reuss, Hs- 
toire dela Théol. Chrét, ii. p. 220 ; Cone, New World, June 1895, 


; 
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He now believes that zmmediately after death the 
soul of the Christian is clothed with its new and 
appropriate organism, and passes into the immediate 
presence of God. From this standpoint, the idea of 
a remarkable crisis at the end of the age becomes 
superfluous. The soul has already reached its fulness 
of glory. There is no place for any higher mode of 
fellowship. The hypothesis is put forward that the 
apostle was led to this alteration of view, as he 
became better acquainted with the Hellenistic litera- 
ture of Alexandria (see, ¢.g., Pfleiderer, Urchristentum, 
pp. 161, 293, 298). However attractive the concep- 
tion may appear to our minds, we cannot find that 
the apostle reached it, at least in the clear-cut, 
definite shape in which it is described by the writers 
to whom we have referred. The hypothesis really 
springs from a literalistic, pedantic interpretation of 


St Paul’s statements. It seems impossible for some exe- 


getes to rid themselves of the notion that when this 
fervid,ardent missionary, glowing with intense spiritual 
life, sat down to write to a community of his Christian 
friends and converts, he could not avoid composing 


» p. 308; Teichmann, of. ctt., pp. 59, 61-67 ; Clemen, Wiederge- 


Jahren zu d. Toten, p. 144'; Charles, Eschatology, pp. 395-401. 
Curiously enough, in the Persian religion, which recognises a 
judgment at the end of the world, this judgment has been 
transferred at a later period to the moment which follows 
death. “According to the Avesta, the separation after death is 
accomplished by God without a judgment or any particular 
tribunal” (Séderblom, of. czZ, p. 95). Volz notes a parallel 
process in Jewish literature: “From Hades the path leads to 
Paradise and Heaven by way of the receptacles guarded by 
angels, and, instead of the Intermediate State before the 
Resurrection, there is ultimately found the immediate transfer- 
ence of the individual into the full blessedness of the future” 


(op. ctt.. p. 146). 
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an outline of systematic theology. No account is 
taken of his varying states of feeling, no account is 
taken of the many-sidedness of his spiritual experi- 
ence. Men forget that, in the reachings-forth of his 
religious faith and imagination, he must often, like 
Christian thinkers in all ages, overleap wide distances 
of time and space, must ignore definite and prosaic 
details, must embrace in his mind vast stretches of 
the spiritual world. 

Probably we shall most easily appreciate his stand- 
point in the passages cited above, if we attempt to 
review the famous paragraph in 2 Cor.v.1 ff Let 
us first. endeavour to trace the line of thought which 
was uppermost with St Paul when he wrote the 
verses under consideration. This is determined 
by the conclusion of chap. iv., which must never 
be separated from the opening of chap. v. In 
iv. 16-18, he emphasises the contrast between the 
weariness and trouble of the earthly life even for the 
Christian, and the glory which awaits him in the 
unseen eternal future. This contrast, it must be 
noted, remains vivid to his mind throughout the 
discussion (Volz quotes some remarkable parallels 
from Jewish literature, p. 156). The present and the 
future, the seen and the unseen—these are the 
opposing magnitudes round which his thoughts centre. 
“ For we know that if our earthly house consisting in 
this tent’ (the c@ua Tis capkxds, the caua WuyxiKdr) 
be dissolved (karadvOy, lit. broken up), we have a 
building from God, a house not made by hands, 


1 Cf. Wisd. ix. 15, where rd yeddes oxjvos is used as an equiva- 
lent to oda, in the preceding clause; also Isa. xxxviii. 12, 
“Mine habitation is removed and is carried away from me as a 
shepherd’s tent.” 
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eternal in the heavens.” There is no reference 
here to the detail of time. He does not yet 
specify a period. The é¢youey (“we have”) is simply 
equivalent to “there awaits us as a sure possession.” 
Bousset shows a disposition to emphasise minutie, 
altogether alien to the apostle, when—he supposes 
that, in speaking of the oikia axetporo.yros, 
St Paul shares the idea (found in various religions) 
that the soul, ascending to heaven, receives 
its new body on the threshold of the eternal 
dwelling of God (Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 
iv. 2, p. 144). The apostle’s assertion is merely 
a repetition in another form of the statement in 
q» Cor. xv. 38, “God giveth ita body.” “And 
indeed for this reason (so we take év rovTw with 
Heinrici) we groan (a remarkable parallel is Rom. 
Vili. 23, ‘Even we ourselves groan within ourselves, 
eagerly looking for our sonship, the redemption of 
our body, an utterance which arises out of the 
precisely identical contrast of ‘present sufferings’ 
and ‘future glory’), craving to put on over us 
(érevévcac0a) our habitation which is from heaven 
(Ze, ‘the house not made with hands,’ ‘the build- 
ing from God, the c@ua mtvevmarixoy), seeing that, 
as a matter of fact (ei ye xai, the ye and the xai 
must be duly emphasised), when we have put it on! 
we shall not be found naked” (ze. disembodied 


1 Ryédvoduevo. must be read here with ~BCD*, syrr., cop., etc. ; 
for, as Heinrici most cogently shows, éxdvedmevo. was intro- 
duced as a correction, when the idea which led to the addition 
of this clause, namely, the abolishing of the notion of a joyless 
vegetation of the unclothed soul in Hades, necessarily dis- 
appeared from the later Christian period which was no longer 
concerned with the controverting of heathen ideas. 
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spirits, a notion abhorrent to the Hebrew mind. It — 
is to drag into the passage an irrelevant idea, to — 
suppose with Charles, Eschatology, p. 394, and Bey- 
schlag, V. 7. Theol. ii. p. 270, that in using the term 
yuuyot, he is thinking of the fate of unbelievers.) “For 
in truth we who are in this (lit. ‘the’) tent groan, 
being depressed, because we do not wish to strip our- 
selves (éxdvcacQa, or ‘be stripped’), but to put on 
(Ze. our habitation=the cama mvevmatixoy) over us 
(érevdicacOa1), in order that our mortality may be 
swallowed up by life.” We are inclined to believe 
that these words give a hint of St Paul’s earnest 
desire and hope of surviving to the Parousia, and so 
escaping the terrifying experience of death. For it 
is difficult to suppose that éxkducacOa: can mean any- 
thing else than the parting with the body of flesh. 
Strangely enough, we have no information as to the 
apostle’s conception of the state after death of those 
who had died or should die before the Parousia. As 
has been already pointed out, such considerations did 
not appeal prominently to his mind, for he regarded 


1 Klépper’s interpretation goes beyond a legitimate exegesis 
of the apostle’s language: “What Paul does of wish is that 
every trace of the old house should be taken from him, and 
that the new should simply take the place of the old. He wants 
to keep a germ of the old somatic organism, which would form 
the bond of connection between the earthly and heavenly con- 
dition of existence, and secure the continuity and identity of the 
old and the glorified human being” (/Jahri. f. d. Theol. 1862, 
p. 43). St Paul does not seem to have cared one whit for 
“traces” or “germs” of the old organism. He was impatient 
to be clothed with the new. He longed for this to happen 
without delay. If the Parousia were to come soon, and so 
make his transformation possible, the process must necessarily 
be an “overclothing” of the old by the new, although he never 
speculates on the Jrocess or method. 
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- the End as near. Apart from the ordinary verb, 
aroOvyoKey, the term usually employed by St Paul 
for the death of believers is couuaoOa:. Obviously it 
was a most appropriate word, not only as containing 
the consoling picture of rest, but also as lending itself 
to the central Christian idea of “awaking,” being 
raised or roused to blissful fellowship with the Lord. 
The metaphor occurs yery frequently in the Old 
Testament, in passages where there is no thought of 
a resurrection: eg., 2 Sam. vii. 12, 1 Kings ii. 10 
(numerous instances in this book), etc. etc. The 
LXX. usually translates it by cowuaoOa (most often 
equivalent to Heb. 23%, lit. “lie down”). It is also 
current among the Greeks. Herkenrath, in his 
valuable Studien zu d. griechischen Grabschriften 
(Feldkirch, 1896), gives interesting examples of 
sleep as a euphemism for death in epitaphs, although 
these are isolated as compared with gloomier con- 
ceptions of the under-world (see esp. pp. 21, 28). It 
is scarcely necessary to refer to its usage in classical 
poetry, such as Jéad, xi. 341; Sophoc., Electr. 509. 
In Judaistic literature, the idea appears in a more 
elaborated form. This is natural, seeing that the 
doctrine of resurrection has now become prominent. 
Hence we find passages like 4 Ezra iv. 37, “He 
disturbs them not and wakes them not, until the 
appointed measure is made up”; vii. 32, “The 
earth shall give back those who sleep in it, and the 
dust those who dwell in that silence.” This writer 
_does not apply the idea of rest to the ungodly: eg., 
vii. 80, “Such evil souls do not enter the chambers of 
rest, but must at once hover about wretchedly, with 
constant sighs and groans.” The same thought 
- appears in the Apocalypse of Baruch: see, eg., xi. 
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4-5, “Our fathers laid them to sleep without pain, 
and the righteous—behold they slumber in the earth 
in peace: for they have not experienced this tribula- 
tion, and have not even heard of that which has 
befallen us.” And in the Book of Wisdom, belonging 
to another branch of the literature altogether, we read 
(iv. 7), Sicasos Sé éav POacy TerevTITA, év avaravoce 
érrat: “Buta righteous man, though he die before 
his time, shall be at rest.” Probably among the early 
Christians the belief prevailed that every one, after 
death, went to Hades: cf Matt. xxvii. 52, 53, xii. 40; 
I Pet. iii. 19; Eph. iv. 9 (and see Kattenbusch, 7%. 
£.Z., 1902, Sp. 14; Clemen, Wiedergefahren zu d. 
Todien, pp. 143 f., 151 f. Clemen excepts from the 
general lot the case of certain privileged individuals, 
especially martyrs). Thus Irenzus, adv. Heres, v. 31, 
2, has the statement: Sz exgo Dominus legem mor- 
tuorum servavet, ut fieret primogenitus a mortuis et 
commoratus usque ad tertiam diem in tinferioribus 
terre. But it would be altogether illegitimate to 
deduce from St Paul’s use of coyuaoOa any imaginary 
hypothesis of an Intermediate State. We dare not 
attribute to the apostle any theory of a sleep of the 
soul, or of a meditative condition of calm waiting in 
preparation for a fuller bliss (so Matheson, Egos. ii. 
5, pp. 197, 198; Martensen, Dogmatics, pp. 457-463). 
Nor may we infer any notion of semi-consciousness 
or the like. Schmiedel supposes, on the ground of 
the expressions Aurjoe and uy éxovres éArida in 
1 Thess. iv. 13, that St Paul conceives of the Inter- 
mediate State as an unsatisfying, troubled condition 
(ad /oc.), But their grief and apprehension do not 
refer to the Intermediate State, as is quite evident 
from verse 14, but to the uncertainty of resurrection 
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vat the Parousia. Simon, again, taking Phil. i. 23 as 
his basis, speaks of the Intermediate State as one in 
which we enter into closer union with Christ than was 
possible in this life, “a dreamy expectation of the life 
which will come with the day of Resurrection” 
(Psychol. ad. Paulus, p. 11); but where-is there any 
trace of this in the Epistles? Holsten imagines that 
the apostle regards dead believers as yuurol, bodiless, 
sleeping wvevuara in the abyss (Paulin. Theolog., 
p. 130). For his theory, he refers to 2 Cor. v. 3, and 
1 Cor. xv. 37. If our interpretation of these passages 
has been correct, it is plain that this is an explanation 
which can only be forced upon the text. All we are 
justified in concluding from the writings of St Paul is, 
that for him death could not bring the believer into 
any situation which meant separation from his Lord. 
The fellowship was still imperfect in his view, but it 
was removed by an infinite gulf from the condition of 
those who had spurned the gift of the Divine zvevua.' 
At the same time, we need not be surprised that the 
sensitive mind of the apostle shrank from the severing 


1 Cf. Heinrici on 2 Cor. v. 10: “There remains for him as for 
all Christians, apart from all time-considerations, the truth that 
leaving the body has for its direct consequence going to the 
Lord. Therefore he never expresses himself as to the nature of 
the state between death and resurrection, but only emphasises 
the fact that all, whether they experience the Parousia or die 
before it, have a share in the Resurrection and the new life.” 
The earlier documents of the Persian religion, e.g., the Gathic 
Hymns, have no reference to an Intermediate State. This 
appears much later under the designation Zamistakdn, reserved 
. for those in whose case the difference between good and evil is 
slight (Séderblom, of. czz., p. 125). On “sleep”=Intermediate 
State in Jewish literature, see an excellent paragraph in Volz, 


p. 134. 


‘ 
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of the bonds which knit the spirit and the body 
together. As we sought to show in a former chapter, 
the article of death possessed a peculiar horror for 
St Paul. And in view of this fact, we believe there is 
some warrant for supposing that, in the passage from 
2 Corinthians with which we have been dealing, he 
does express a yearning to escape the pang of dis- 
solution and to experience that transformation to 
immortality, the immortality of the céua rvevparixor, 
which is the sure heritage of those who shall meet 
their returning Lord (see also Heinrici on 2 Cor. v. 
1 ff). On the other hand, it may be legitimate to 
interpret verse 4 ina different sense. In emphasising 
the contrast between the present and the future, the 
apostle complains of the burden of the fleshly, bodily 
existence. But then, perhaps struck by the concep- 
tion of the future life which is most familiar to his 
friends at Corinth, he goes on to affirm: “It is not 
merely to get rid of the carnal, material body we 
long ; it is not for a condition of spiritual nakedness, 
a disembodied existence of the spirit: our hope, 
our glory, is in the new spiritual organism which 
we look forward to possessing.” Whichever of 
these alternatives be truest to St Paul’s thinking 
here, we are safe to say that it is the perfected 
development, expressed in the cua rvevmatixdy, 
which fills his mind. Hence he proceeds (2 Cor. v. 
5): “He that prepared (cxatepyacamevos)! us for this 
very aim is God, who gave us the pledge of the 
Spirit. Having confidence, therefore (= on this ground, 
the pledge of the Spirit), always, and knowing that 
when at home in the body (the cua cdpkwov) we 


1 Cf. Exod. xxxix. 1 (LXX.): way rd xpvatov 8 kareipydaOn els Ta 
épya; and see Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 
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are absent from the Lord (for we walk by faith not 
by sight), we have confidence indeed, and choose 
rather to be absent from the body and to be at home 
with the Lord Wherefore also we make it our 
ambition, whether at home (z.e. in the body) or absent 
(ze. from the body), to be well-pleasing to Him.” 
Plainly, no theory of an altered conception of the 
future life of believers can be reared on these latter 
sentences (verses 6-8). The apostle simply reasserts 
his confidence (the oidapey of verse 1 is resumed by 
the Oappotvres and Oappotuey of verses 6, 8) that the 
condition of the believer which is in prospect, and 
which is guaranteed by the pledge of the zvevuua, is 
infinitely preferable to that in which he is at present 
situated. In view of the glory in store for all who 
are God’s, it behoves them to strive after His 
obedience. “For all of us (de. Christian believers) 
must be manifested before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, that each may receive the things done by 
the body, according to what he has done, whether 
good or worthless.” We cannot refrain from quoting 
an admirable summary by Wernle, which expresses 
with absolute accuracy our own view of the apostle’s 
position as represented in the passage which we have 
been discussing. “The man who wrote the great 
Resurrection-chapter in 1 Corinthians,” he says, “did 
not possess the capacity for altering his opinions 
which belongs to the modern theologian. For him, 
his hope which he there expresses, is a truth for 
which he is willing to live and die. Even from his 
prison at Rome, he writes: ‘If I may attain the 


1 Cf. Test. Abr. xcv. 23: #yyucev huéoa év 7 médrets éx TOO odparos 
exdnuctv kat éri drat mpds Tov Kbprov epxecOu (qu. by Teichmann, 


Pp: 72). 
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resurrection from the dead.’ Resurrection—Trans- 
formation—Judgment, are the absolutely fixed ele- 
ments in Pauline Eschatology. . . . The yearning to 
die and to be with Christ is for him the same thing 
as the hope of resurrection. His yearning overleaps 
all between death and resurrection, and hurries to its 
goal for reunion with Jesus. [Wernle compares the 
attitude of the martyr Ignatius.] For religious hope, 
death, resurrection, coming to God, are always the 
same, not for Paul alone. In the same way, the 
passage about the dissolution of the bodily tabernacle 
and overclothing with the new garment refers to the 
transformation at the Resurrection and to nothing 
else... . At bottom, all that happens to his body 


before the Resurrection is quite indifferent. For — 


he has found the consolation, ‘If we live, we live 
unto the Lord; if we die, we die unto the Lord: 
therefore whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s’” 
(Anfange, pp. 175,176). This paragraph deals directly 
with the important parallel in Phil. i. 23. There also 
St Paul contrasts his actual condition with that which 
awaits him. For the present, he is a prisoner in a 
Roman dungeon, soon to be placed upon his trial, 
hindered from that work which is his absorbing 
passion. In the future he has the inspiring prospect 
of a blissful fellowship with Christ which can never 
be broken. His thought transcends all experience 
of an Intermediate State; an interval between death 
and the full consummation of blessedness. He only 
sees the earthly life, on the one hand, and Christ, in 
whom his life is hid, on the other. What may 
happen between cannot interfere with his glowing 
conviction that his salvation is independent of death, 
~-His position is virtually in line with the pregnant 


words of Wisdom vi. Lo brnorauey causes to be 
near to God.” 

Throughout our discussion of St Paul’s conception 
of the Resurrection, it must have been apparent that 
attention has been directed exclusively to that event 
as it affects believers. In this we have followed 
closely the attitude of the apostle himself. His 
utterances on the Resurrection are restricted to the 
Christian community. Various reasons can be 
assigned for his procedure. To begin with, he is 
replying to a group of difficult questions, brought 
expressly before him by members of the Church at 
Corinth. These perplexities concern their own future. 
They have nothing to do with any general theory 
-of the future condition of mankind. Indeed, such 
general theories never appear to have had much 
interest for St Paul; and a large amount of the 
misconception which has prevailed in all ages of the 
Church as to his views on the more outlying sections 
of Christian truth, is due to the persistent attempt 
to attribute to him a complete and systematised 
Weltanschauung, built up on the lines on which we 
construct our own, a scheme of thought in which the 
various problems of existence are stated, in their 


- 1See also an interesting paragraph in Titius, p. 62; and cf 
Whittier’s lines :— 
“And so beside the silent sea 
I wait tne muffled oar ; 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


“‘T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care,” 
Rint, (Qu. by Prof. Orr.) 
S 
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mutual relationships, very much as they appeal to 
the modern mind. It would be going beyond our 
due limits-to assert that the apostle never attempted 
to arrange the bearings of his thought in a rational and 
orderly fashion. But in an historical inquiry like the 
present, we are restricted to our evidence. We may 
essay to fill up the /acune which present themselves, 
from our own presuppositions, or from a particular 
modern standpoint. But we have no right to assume 
that St Paul would have assented to our methods. His 
absorbing: interest is the experience of the Christian 
man. To his mind, that was, and continued to be, 
an unceasing discovery of surpassing grandeur and 
glory. It had not yet been toned down by the mis- 
understandings, the bitternesses, the worldly pres- 
sure of the centuries. The apostle felt himself to 
be moving in the midst of the operations of awe- 
inspiring and transcendent Powers. The exalted 
Lord, the Holy Spirit, were, for his daily experi- 
ence, living Persons. And the same experiences 
he knew to be possible for all who were willing to 
surrender themselves to the sway of Christ. It 
was his business to press this wonderful oppor- 
tunity upon Jew and Gentile alike, to win all 
whom he could reach to the satisfying obedience 
of his Lord. It need not, then, surprise us that 
he found little time or inclination for pushing his 
speculations into all the nooks and crannies of human 
life and destiny.! 


1 Cf. 4 Ezra viii. 35-39: “For truly I shall not trouble myself 
about that which sinners have prepared for themselves, about 
death, judgment, and destruction ; but rather will I rejoice in 
that which the righteous have won, home-coming, redemption, 
and recompense.” The more profound and sensitive feeling of 
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The question of a general resurrection lies outside 
St Paul’s horizon, at least so far as definite discussions 
of the event are concerned. Indeed, from the very 
nature of his doctrine of resurrection, we can easily 
perceive how it must have been so. Its operating 
principle, its cause, we may go the length of saying, is 
the power of the new Divine life in the believer’s 
nature—that is, the saving power of God. “If the 
Spirit of Him who raised Jesus from the dead dwell 
in you, He who raised from the dead Christ Jesus, 
shall also make alive your mortal bodies by His Spirit 
dwelling in you” (Rom. viii. 11). Plainly, therefore, 
the resurrection of unbelievers must proceed, in the 
apostle’s judgment, on different lines. It cannot 
follow the norm of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
which determines that of Christians. It is useless to 
speculate as to how he conceived of it. An instance 
of such speculation may be quoted from Schaeder’s 
article, “ Auferstehung d. Todten,” in Herzog, ® ii. p. 
223: “The opinion of the apostle must have been 
that non-believers would rise in the same body 
which they formerly possessed. And then those of 
them who are acquitted in the Judgment, experience 
a transformation of their body into the spiritual body 
of believers already risen; the rejected, with their 
bodies, fall a prey to death. ... They experience in 
the Resurrection the deliverance from death won for 


St Paul would scarcely have permitted so blunt an utterance. 
Dr Denney’s words are suggestive for the line of thought we 
have been following: “It is necessary, if we are to reflect in 
our minds the true proportion and balance of scriptural teaching, 
to escape from this preoccupation with individuals and excep- 
tions, and to get into the centre and foreground of our thoughts 
—God’s purpose to perfect His kingdom and glorify His people” 
(Studies in Theology, p. 246). 
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them by the Resurrection of Christ. But owing to 
their rejection in the Judgment, they must go back 
into death” This crude hypothesis seems amply to 
justify the caution expressed above. At the same 
time it does appear to us probable, in view of his 
whole conception of the End, so far as it can be 
pieced together, that St Paul left room for some 
doctrine of a general resurrection. Unquestionably he 
possessed the conception, as we have already seen, of a 
universal judgment (see, ¢,g., I Cor. vi. 2, xi. 32; Rom. 
ii, 5-12). ‘ But he never works out this conception 
in detail. The pictorial elements which he introduces 
are vague and undefined. How the judgment of the 
ungodly, which for them is azwAea, is related in his 
mind to the events of the End, it is impossible to 
determine from the materials of the Epistles. But the 
fact that he does presuppose such a judgment as a 
definite accompaniment of the Parousia of Christ, 
would lead us to infer some process in the nature of 
a resurrection preceding it, in the case even of those 
who have not become partakers of the wvevjua. Other- 
wise, he must be supposed to agree with the tradition 
of the Talmudic literature, in holding that “he who 
has no future reward will also have no part in the 
Resurrection. He remains in death, and has been 
already judged in death” (Weber, Lehkren d. Talmud, 
p. 373). It may no doubt be said that the concep- 
tion of a universal judgment, so far as its elements 
have an objective aspect, is simply a portion of the 


1 It is interesting to note that daédea as a translation of 
aN (Job xxvi. 6, Rev. ix. 11), is synonymous with Sheol (see 
Beer on Enoch li. in Kauézsch). On the stages in the belief in 
a resurrection of the ungodly, see a terse statement in Schwally, 
Leben nach ad. Tode, pp. 171, 172. 
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popular religious consciousness of the time, which the 
apostle has retained, without endeavouring to adjust 
it to his profounder and more spiritual conceptions.! 
This is a supposition which even the soberest and 
most restrained Christian thought ought not to reject 
@ priort. The very highest endowment of a human 
soul with the Divine Spirit can never turn the con- 
sciousness into an isolated automaton. Any asser- 
tions or positions resting on such an assumption, 
make it impossible for us to understand or appreciate 
the self-revelation of God, which is a process in 
history. But in St Paul’s case, asin that of all the 
New Testament writers, we must be content to form 
our estimate of his conceptions solely from the 
evidence which we possess. Various problems may 
remain, for which we should desire to have his solu- 
tion. It is safer to acquiesce in the situation with a 
wise suspense of judgment, than to supply plausible 
hypotheses of our own.? 


1 “Tt is not given to any man to see all the consequences that 
follow from his own thinking. He may quite conceivably hold, 
in the scheme of his beliefs, propositions that are inconsistent 
with each other” (Orr, Christian View, p. 43). 

2 Cf. the lack of adjustment between the conceptions of judg- 
ment and the future life of righteous and ungodly in Wisdom 
(e.g., iii. 1 ff., iv. 20ff.). “ Jewish sources also show insecurity on 
this point. According to Josephus’ representation of the Phari- 
sees’ doctrine, only the good have jeordyn 70d dvafiody, and will 
receive other bodies, while the bad are punished in Hades (cf. 
Dillmann, A. 7. Theol., p. 410f). This evidence is confirmed 


by 2 Macc. vii. 9, 11, 233 xii. 43-45... . Ps. Sol. iii. 12, which 


only know a resurrection to life. Enoch Ixi. 5 speaks only of a 
resurrection of the elect, yet in li. 1, 2 there is a general giving- 
forth of the dead, among whom the righteous are chosen. But 
the general resurrection is in xxii. 13 restricted to this extent 
that the ungodly, who are already sufficiently punished, are not 
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It is of comparatively little importance to attempt 
to determine the place of the Resurrection among 
the events.of the End. In his earlier Epistles, at 
least, we can gain a general idea of the apostle’s 
conception. The signal of the End is the Parousia 
itself, the manifestation of the Lord for judgment, 
and the completion of salvation. Contemporaneous 
with the Parousia are the Resurrection of believers 
and the transformation of the living (Christians), who 
are then revealed in glory along with their glorified 
Lord. Their judgment can only mean, as has been 
pointed out in a former chapter, the unfolding to 
themselves in the presence of Christ of the com- 
parative worth of their life and service. 

We have already referred to the frequent use of 
amoxcaduyie and droxadvrrey in this connection. 
On the basis of their usage, Prof. Bruston has pro- 
pounded a theory which, he believes, abolishes some 
of the main difficulties attending St Paul’s concep- 
tions of the Last Things. He holds that the apostle 
employs the verb éyetpew -in two different senses, 
“habitually, to express the revivification of the 
raised (xc. 18); while renegades from Israel are cast into 
Gehenna (xc. 26; cf xxvii. 23). On the other hand, Apoc. Bar. 
1, and Test. xii. Patr. xii. 10, clearly teach a general resurrec- 
tion. In consequence, in 4 Ezra vii. 28-32 (cf Apoc. Mosis xiii.), 
the event of resurrection is doubted. Obviously, this latter is 
the latest and most secondary idea, which one must not forth- 
with presuppose in Paul” (Titius, p. 51, note 1). This note is 
most suggestive as to the fluidity of eschatological belief, a 
phenomenon which is highly natural in a province where 
standards of comparison and the language of human life must 
prove inadequate. Volz notes, with reference to Rabbinic 
theology, that it is impossible to determine clearly whether 
they taught a resurrection of all men, or only of all Israel (of. 
¢tt., p. 247). 
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believer at the moment of death, and the clothing 
of him in a new body, spiritual or heavenly (so, eg., 
in 2 Cor. v. 1ff.; Phil. i 23), and sometimes, more 
rarely, to express the appearance or manifestation 
of their glorified bodies to the living at the moment 
of the Parousia (1 Cor. xv. 23, 52;-1 Thess. iv. 16). 
In the later Epistles he uses precisely for this second 
conception the noun ‘manifestation’ (Rom. viii. 19), 
and the verb ‘to appear’ (Col. iii. 4)” (Revue de 
Théol. et des Questions Religteuses, Jan. 1902, p. 80). 
We have in this chapter attempted to show that St 
Paul does not set forth two contradictory conceptions 
of the Resurrection in these two groups of passages, 
but only lays the emphasis on a different moment of 
thought. Further, it is inconceivable that he should 
make use of the rarer and altogether abnormal sense 
of the crucial term éyetpewv, without any caution or 


_ explanation, in those passages where he is dealing 


expressly with difficulties which have been brought 
before him, and where, if anywhere, he must state 
his own theory. But while far from accepting 
Bruston’s theory, we cannot help fancying that 


_ the apostle’s employment of the terms dzoxaduis 


atoxadirrew, and davepwOijva, reveals the presence 
of a profounder strain in his eschatological thought. 
It may quite well mark a process in which he begins 
to feel a certain inadequacy in those traditional and 
more external elements of Eschatology which still 
remained in his consciousness. This is a growth 
which might be expected in the maturing of his 
spiritual life. Possibly the very fact that he ignores 
all discussion or characterisation of an Intermediate 
State, points to the supreme importance which he 
assigns to the future manifestation of believers with 


~ 
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Christ in their cduata rvevuwatixa, whatever be the 
stages or experiences which constitute their rising to 
glory. Be that as it may, it appears to us highly 
significant for the progress of his thought that in the 
Imprisonment-Epistles, which stand so late in his 
career, St Paul delights to sum up his outlook into 
the future in the simple term éAzs. Perhaps, as he 
penetrated deeper into the relation of the believer to 
his Lord, the events of the Coming A®on and its 
inauguration paled into insignificance in the light of 
that perfected fellowship which was the final goal of 
them all. Perhaps, as he sought to fathom the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge which were 
hidden in Christ, he felt less confidence even in the 
prophetic forecasts which had been a stable element 
in his eschatological thought. Perhaps he grew 
more and more to distrust the use of earthly 
imagery and pictures drawn from human experi- 
ence, to body forth the circumstances of a life be- 
longing to another order. Will not the Christian 
Church act wisely in following the example of her 
great spiritual teacher? “Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him. But God hath revealed them unto 
us by his Spirit” (1 Cor. ii. 9-10). And the Spirit 
reveals spiritual truth, not physical or external pro- 
cesses. The Spirit is the Divine pledge of a future 
life hid with Christ in God, not the historian of a 
sequence of outward events framed in the setting of 
this temporal world. At the most, it is enough for 
the apostle to give his readers approximations to the 
great, saving, final experiences. It is enough so to 
present these as to inspire them with the splendid 


: inty of Christian hope. It will suffice for St 
Paul, as their spiritual father, with unfaltering faith 
to affirm, “Of this I am confident, that He which 
hath begun the good work in you will perform it 
until the day of Jesus Christ (Phi dO). Do. 
Christian men require any further _assurance for 
their future? ae ae 
: ae 


CHAPTER:-V1I 


ST PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF THE CONSUMMATION 
OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


IN the present chapter we must attempt not so much 
to describe St Paul’s conceptions of certain additional 
events of the End, as rather to gather together _ 
various hints, more or less vague, which he has 
thrown out in his Epistles, and from these to present 
as clear a view as we can reach of his foreshadowing 
of the final Consummation. Part of our task will be to 
carry a stage or two further some of the conceptions 
which have occupied us already, and to fill in the 
outline of a larger setting or background for these. 
And we will also endeavour to bring out into bolder 
relief several aspects of the Pauline Eschatology, 
which have hitherto only been touched in passing, 

Students of New Testament theology during the 
past decade have grown weary of the endless, and 
it must be said, somewhat uninspiring, discussions 
which have centred round the idea of the Kingdom 
of God. The teaching of Jesus has had frequently 
to suffer violence that it might square with the pet 
theory of theologians. After all, there still prevails 
a large divergence of opinion as to the meaning 


and content of this ruling thought of the Master, 
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Thus; eg., Ritschl defines Jesus’ doctrine of the 


Kingdom of God as “not the common exercise of 
worship, but the organisation of humanity through 
action inspired by love.” Haupt, on the other hand, 
holds that Jesus regards the Kingdom, “not as a 
fellowship, but as an organism of heavenly—z.e, super- 
natural—blessings, gifts, and forces, which are to 
operate in humanity, and transform it into the province 
of the rule of God.”?, Kahler speaks of Jesus’ preach- 
ing of the Kingdom as His “ veiled self-assertion,” as 
contrasted with the Gospel of Christ, which is “ His 
revealed and fully unfolded self-assertion.”® Orr 
describes it as that idea which “defines the aim and 
purpose of God in Creation and Redemption.” 4 
Whatever be its most accurate definition, in our 
judgment even so (apparently) rich a concept as 
this is far too meagre to embrace the spiritual 
outlook of Jesus Christ. But we willingly allow 
that its formulation and application have been very 


_ fruitful, both for the comprehension of the basis of 


Christian thought, and for the relating of Jesus’ 
view of His Gospel to the needs of present-day 
religion. 

In the midst of all diversities of interpretation, 
most competent New Testament scholars admit 
that Jesus’ idea of the Kingdom included a distinctly 


eschatological element. We say “included,” for it 


is surely a case of theorising run mad to put forward 
the hypothesis, which J. Weiss defends so strenuously 
in his Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, that the con- 


1 Justification and Reconciliation, vol. iii. (E. Tr.) p. 12. 
2 S.K., 1887, p. 383. 

3 Gehort Jesus in d. Evangelium, p. 22. 

4 Christian View of God and World, p. 354. 
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ception of Jesus was nothing else than eschatological. 


Such a position can only be established by the 


clumsy. device of arbitrarily weakening the force of 
those passages in the Synoptic Gospels which are 
its refutation. The Kingdom, in our Lord’s view of 
it, was unquestionably the Messianic kingdom, fore- 
shadowed from of old under various guises. But 
then it was Messianic in the same sense in which 
He was the Messiah. No unprejudiced reader of 
the New Testament needs to be reminded of the 
contrast between His conception of Himself and the 
Messianic forecasts dimly adumbrated in the Old 
Testament, and worked out in greater or less detail 
in Judaistic literature and the theology of the 


Synagogue. For Him the religious aspect of Messiah _ 


and His kingdom was all in all. Surrender to the 
gracious rule of God as Father which He proclaimed, 
and all the blessedness of fellowship with God which 
that surrender brought in its train, constituted in 
His view the true aim of life for individuals and 
for the world. On this basis, the certainty of the 
Kingdom was, at one stroke, dissevered from all 
political and national contingencies. It was a 
certainty planted in the religious consciousness. 
Hence Jesus, in the midst of humiliation and rejec- 
tion, could regard the fortunes of His Kingdom with 
unbroken calm. For He felt the pledge of its con- 
summation in His own experience, in that union of 
life with God which must be the supreme ideal for 
humanity. The soul which is made conscious of 
that life is, at ‘the same time, made sure that God’s 
all-embracing purpose of good must be fulfilled, 
The community which knows that life of God, and 


is ruled by “it, "already forms the nucleus of the 
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_Kingdom.t It was this religious aspect which He 
pressed home upon the hearts of His disciples and 
those who assembled to listen to His preaching. As 
soon as it was appreciated and. began to assert itself 
in human lives, He knew that the foundation of the 
Kingdom had been laid in the world. But inevitably, 
from this point of view, it must have a forward look. 
He plants the seed (Mark iv. 26-29). It germinates 
and begins to spring up. But the process, although 
present from the first —present in its essence and 
living reality—is at best but tardy. Thus the gaze 
of the Husbandman will always be directed to the 
distant end—the harvest-time—when the fruit of 
His toil is ripe for the ingathering, and His original 
aim is completely realised. 
It would lead us too far afield even to attempt the 


1 Ritschl expresses, with characteristic insight, the trans- 
formation of the kingdom-idea which Jesus wrought: “ While 
the Divine purpose in the world is bound up with the naturally 
conditioned unity of the Israelitish nation, the position of this 
nation in the world is made dependent upon legal and political 
conditions and material advantages, which as such are of a 
mundane order, and do not correspond to the supra-mundane 
position of the one God. Thus there was forced upon Israel 
the necessity of always ,postponing to a future, which never 
became present, the reconciliation between its position in the 
world and God. Jesus rose above this standpoint, and intro- 
duced a new religion by setting free the lordship of the supra- 
mundane God from national and political limitations, as well as 
from the expectation of material well-being, and by advancing ~ 
its significance for mankind to a spiritual and ethical union, 
which at once corresponds to the spirituality of God, and 
denotes the supra-mundane end of spiritual creatures” (/uszii- 
cation and Reconciliation, vol. iii. (E. Tr.) p. 455). See also 
the instructive parallelism and contrast between the Synoptists 
and the Rabbinic writers with regard to the Kingdom of God, in 
Volz, of. céz., pp. 299, 300. 
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briefest examination of the eschatological element in ~ 


our Lord’s conception of the Kingdom. But hints of — _ 


it have already been presented. In our discussion of 
the Parousia, we had-occasion to quote many passages 
from the Gospels directly bearing upon it. These 
prove beyond doubt that Jesus looked forward to a 
time, known only to the Father, when the Kingdom 
which he had already founded in the world should 
enter upon a new, which was to be the final, stage 
of its development. The Son of Man was to come 
“in the glory of His Kingdom.” There was to be the 
inauguration of that splendid epoch which He once 
names the wadwyevecia (Matt. xix. 18), “the new 
birth” (of things), in which His loyal followers should 
find a high recompense, in which fidelity to Him 
should rank as the most honourable distinction. 
Several passages, in the order in which the Synoptic 
Gospels place them, seem to hint that this coming 
epoch might be near. But the unparalleled impres- 
sion made on the minds of the first generation of 
Christians by the destruction of Jerusalem (70 A.D.) 
and all the disturbances which led up to that 
crisis, has probably introduced complications into 
the eschatological discourses. 

This Synoptic tradition, as we have already noted, 
exerted a powerful influence upon the thinking of 
St Paul. He could receive it, not merely as stamped 
with the authority of Christ Himself, but. also as 
embodying and bringing to a fit culmination all 
the foreshadowings of the great prophetic men. The 
experiences and historical development of the people 
of Israel seemed, of course, to the apostle to supply 
the mould within which the highest spiritual life 


of humanity was to shape itself. No other concep-: 
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tion could appear so truly adapted to set forth the 
future advance in the apprehension of God and 
His revelation, and in the realisation of His will in 
the world, as that of the Theocracy, the Divine rule 
of men. Only, it had to be raised above all national- 


ism, had to be viewed in the immense_range of its 


significance and possibilities, had to be left unre- 
stricted, so that it should, on the one hand, take the 
form of the brotherhood, the society, the Church (the 
side of organisation, if we may so call it); while, on 
the other, it stood for a Divine power, a Divine 
redemptive purpose, a Divine life actually working 
in individuals, and thus making the spiritual com- 
munity possible as God’s representative in the world. 
When we think of the largeness of scope belong- 
ing to this whole point of view, we are better able 
to understand the actual position of the apostle 
Paul. 

It must appear strange, at first sight, that the 


central term of the Synoptic tradition, BaoiNela Tod 


@eov (or trav ovpavev), should occur, comparatively 
speaking, so rarely in the Pauline Epistles. When 
it does appear, it is generally used in a pre- 
dominantly eschatological sense. Thus, in 1 Thess. 
ii. 12, it is directly combined with the eschatological 
term, do£a (Tov Oeov Tov KadouvTos vmas els THY éavTOU 
Bacirelay cat do€av). In 2 Thess. i. 5, it is found in 
the phrase, eis To Kata€iwOjvar vuas THs BaciAelas Tov 
Ocou, “that you may be deemed worthy of the King- 
dom of God,” a collocation which vividly reminds us 
of the words of Jesus in Luke xx. 35, cata€wwlévres 


a ~ ] R a A sy ° iy “~ > 
‘TOU alovos E€KELVOU TUXELY KQL TYS AVATTATEWS THS EK 


vexpov, “being accounted worthy to attain the future 


'fZon and the Resurrection from the dead,” and is 
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really a direct parallel to them. We need scarcely ob- 

serve that its bearing is wholly future. This may also 
be said of its employment in 1 Cor. xv. 24, a passage 
which will demand careful consideration later on. To 
the same category must be referred those statements 
of the apostle which speak of an “inheriting” of the 
Kingdom. Such are—1 Cor. vi. 9,“ Know ye not that 
unrighteous men shall not inherit the Kingdom of 
God”; Gal. v. 21, “They that do such things shall 
not inherit the Kingdom of God”; Eph. v. 5, 
“Every fornicator, or impure person, or covetous 
man... hath not an inheritance in the Kingdom, 
of Christ and of God”; 1 Cor. xv. 50, “Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God.” This last 
example clearly shows the sense in which St Paul 
uses the term, which is evidently that of the future 
epoch of the consummation, the era of a new and 
spiritual order of existence.? Of precisely similar 
significance are his words in Rom. viii. 17, although 
the term “ Kingdom” does not occur in that context : 
“Tf children, also heirs, heirs of God, joint-heirs with 
Christ, if so be that we suffer with Him, that.we may 
also be glorified with Him.” This passage is so 
typical for another aspect of the Kingdom in St Paul’s 
writings, that we must return to it. Meanwhile it is 
fair to say that no one with any true appreciation 
of Paulinism can restrict the apostle to the purely 
eschatological sense of the word, or the idea which it 


1 Cf. the phrase common in Rabbinic writings: “To be 
worthy of the future Aton” (see Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 97). 
J. Weiss (of. cit, p. 107 f.) is justified in emphasising the © 
connection at many points between Jesus’ conception of the 
Kingdom of God and that of the aidy péd\dwv, 

+ See also Wernle, Reichsgotleshofinung, pp. 2, 3. 
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embodies. Thus, in 1 Cor. iv. 20, he declares that 


“the Kingdom of God is not in word, but in power,” 
and from the context it is plain that the “power” is 
something not expected in. the future, but now 
present, and capable of being put to the proof. We 
May compare the answer of Jesus in-reply to the 
Pharisees who asked Him when the Kingdom of God 
should come: “The Kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation (uera wapatypycews, practically= 
‘as an event which causes a sensation’). ... For 
behold the Kingdom of God is within (or, ‘in the 
midst of, éyros) you” (Luke xvii. 20, 21), This 
instance gives a suggestive hint as to St Paul’s 
interpretation of the Synoptic tradition, with which 
he must have been familiar ; and it is corroborated by 
such affirmations as Rom. xiv. 17, “The Kingdom 
of God is not eating and drinking (the questions 
which had stirred up controversy in the Christian 
brotherhood), but righteousness, and peace and joy 
in the Holy Spirit; for he that in this matter serves 
Christ is well-pleasing to God, and approved by 
men.” Here it is noteworthy that membership in 
the Kingdom and serving Christ are deliberately 
identified. In Col. i. 12-14, also, he gives thanks 
to the Father, “who delivered us from the power of 
darkness, and transferred (ueréotyoev) us into the 
Kingdom of the Son of his love, in whom we have the 
redemption, the forgiveness of our sins.” The King- 
dom, to his mind, is obviously a realised fact, a 
sphere already existing. Perhaps he would call it at 
its present stage, more strictly, the “Kingdom of 


Christ ;”1 that would explain the remarkable utter- 


1 J. Weiss supposes that the idea of a Baovhela roo Xpucrod, as 
distinct from Bacvdeia T09 Geo8, is “a primitive-Christian concep- 
T 
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ance of 1 Cor. xv. 24, “Then the end, when He shall — 
have delivered up the Kingdom to His God and ~ 
Father.” 

Some scholars (eg. Bornemann on 2 Thess. i. 5) 
endeavour to account for the comparative rarity of 
the zerm in the Epistles, by supposing that all the 
time the idea lay in the background of the apostle’s 
thought, and that the Christian communities to 
which he wrote were so familiar with it from his 
oral teaching, and so ready to take it for granted, 
that it required no direct emphasis. We cannot say 
that such an hypothesis carries conviction. It is 
hard to reconcile with the method of St Paul. His 
favourite conceptions are not kept in the background, 
but have a habit of asserting themselves with re- 
markable prominence throughout his writings. We 
are far more inclined to believe that the idea of the 
Kingdom, which was certainly very familiar to him, 
has been clothed by St Paul in various guises. And 
these are not difficult to identify, as we shall dis- 
cover. The fact must be related to the teaching of 
Jesus Himself. We have already pointed out that 
the dare conception of the Kingdom does not suffice 
to contain all the breadth and depth of the revelation 


tion found in the New Testament, first in Paul, and not in 
the teaching of Jesus” (0. czZ, p. 41). This is precisely what 
might be expected, and is quite in line with the method 
of Jesus’ self-revelation, as described in the Synoptists. If it 
were necessary, the roots of the two conceptions could be traced 
back to the Old Testament. The one, as Dalman points out, 
“attaches itself to Dan. vii. 14, 27, where the dominion is given 
first to the ‘Son of Man,’ then to the saints of the Highest. 
The other rests on Dan. ii. 44, according to which ‘the God of 
heaven’ will at the end set up an everlasting ‘dominion,’ which 
destroys all other dominions” (Worte Jesu, p. 109), 
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_ of Jesus. Again and again, for example, He uses 


the idea of the family to express the highest relation- 
ship between God and men. It is scarcely necessary 
to give instances, but we may refer to such well- 
known passages as Matt. vii. 9-11, xi. 25 f, v. 43-48, 
vi. 1-8; Luke xv.11f. Here it is notthe relation of 
ruler and subjects which He has in view, but that of 
father and children. Titius, indeed, endeavours to 


‘show that in the East there is no sharp distinction 


between the State and the family, and accordingly, 
that when Jesus speaks of God’s fatherly relation to 
men, the thought of the Kingdom is still implied. 
In proof of his position, he quotes the remarkable 
phrase, “the children of the Kingdom,” which occurs 
in Matt. viii. 12, xiii. 38 (p. 32). We would not deny 
that there is some force in the contention. But the 
very fact that the kingdom-idea, has to be so enlarged 
as to become virtually a different (although it may 
be a related) conception, verifies our position. The 
example we have chosen is most suggestive for 
St Paul, as revealing one of the highest aspects in 
which he has remodelled the kingdom-idea, possibly 
on the basis of the teaching of Jesus. In the words 


which were quoted from Rom. viii. 17, “If children, 


then heirs, heirs of God, joint-heirs with Christ,” the 
apostle brings the two related thoughts into intimate 
connection. The position of “children of God” is 
attained by the reception of the Spirit. The Spirit 
teaches the believer in whom He dwells to cry, 
“ Abba, Father” (ver. 15). The Spirit attests: their 
own conviction that they are children of God (ver. 16). 
None other than children can inherit the future, 
eternal Kingdom. This passage shows how the 
central teaching of the apostle, his teaching on the 
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Spirit and the sonship (vioecta) of believers, may be — 
directly related to the idea of the Kingdom. But a 
further evidence of the form in which the idea pos- 
sessed him-is to be found in his doctrine of the 
Lordship (xvpidrys) of Christ. This, for St Paul, is 
no mere title of adoration. Its typical significance 
appears in the designation which he frequently gives 
himself in the opening sentences of his Epistles, 
dovAos “Iycod Xpicro’v. It is shown also by such 
utterances as Rom. xii. I1, 7@ xupim dovAevovTes ; Col. 
iii. 24, T@ Kupiw Xpicrw@ dovAevere. Here we touch 
the very root of the matter. For the apostle, the 
idea of the Kingdom is really concentrated in the 
person of the exalted Christ. _He is Lord of the 
realm of His dovAo.. They prove their membership 
in His Kingdom by serving Him faithfully. In the 
end they shall receive “the recompense of the inherit- 
ance” (amo Kuplov amoAjnurecOe Thy GvTarodocw Tis 
kAnpovouas, Col. iii. 24, quoted above). As Feine 
well sums it up, “The reason why Paul did not carry 
on Jesus’ preaching of the Kingdom is given in 2 Cor. 
i. 20: ‘Howsoever many are the promises of God, in 
Him is their yea’” (Jesus Christus u. Paulus, p. 172). 
But to realise the profoundness with which the 
apostle conceives the idea of the Kingdom, from the 
point of view which has been illustrated by our last 
quotations, we must refer to his far-reaching doctrine 
of the Body of Christ, the unity and mutual service of 
the members of the éxxAyoia in the exalted Lord, their 
life-principle and Head, New Testament theology has 


1 Thus, ¢.g., Kaftan holds that St Paul really continues 
Jesus’ preaching of the Kingdom, in the emphasis he lays on the 
fellowship of life which believers share with the glorified 
Christ (see Das Wesen d. christlichen Religion, * p. 253). 
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_ been too apt to lay exclusive stress on the individualism 
of St.Paul. And truly, in his great conceptions of the 
genesis of the Divine life in the soul, and the liberty 
of the Christian man, that aspect of his thought can 
scarcely be over-estimated. But the liberty, based 
on a genuinely personal relation to Christ the 
Redeemer and Revealer of the Father, carries with 
it immense responsibilities, responsibility as regards 
the brethren (the members of the same elect family 
or society) for whom Christ died, and in mutual 
interaction with them, direct responsibility to the 
Lord Himself. Full justice must be done to those 
momentous passages, occurring with growing fre- 
quency as his life advances, in which the apostle 
earnestly reminds his readers of the duties of the 
“members” to the “body” (see Rom. xii-xv. 6; 
1 Cor. Xii.-xivs; Col i. 13-23, i 18-19; Eph. 1. 
9-10, 22-23, ii. 18-22, iv. I-24), and exults in the 
unifying of all jarring elements through the posses- 
‘sion of the same Spirit in the one Lord and 
Head. 

Throughout our discussion we have been mainly 
occupied with the eschatological conceptions of St 
Paul in their bearing upon individuals, and that 
aspect must at no stage be allowed to slip out of view. 
But we must also leave room for the broader sweep of 
his spiritual vision. We must avoid one-sidedness in 
the presentation of the apostle’s thought, by emphasis- 
ing the loftier flights of: his religious intuition. 
The Pauline doctrine of the New Life and of the 
aveuma, its creative principle, has been examined at 
length. We have attempted to follow the develop- 
ment of the zvevmatixot up to that stage at which 
they are raised from the dead by the power of God, 
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ihren the instrumentality of the indwelling Seine 
From the time of resurrection, at all events, they 
possess a cama TvevmaTiKor, whic is the fitting 
organism and expression of their Divinely-imparted 
life. This crucial event, with all its accompaniments, 
is placed in intimate connection with the Parousia of 
the Saviour and the final Judgment of mankind. We 
must now inquire, What is to be the culminating 
experience, according to St Paul’s view, of those 
who belong to Christ, who possess the pledge of the 
Spirit ? 

Their future condition is described by the apostle 
under various vivid pictures. One of the most signi- 
ficant represents them as transformed into the image 
(cixeyv) of Christ (2 Cor. iii. 18; Rom. viii. 29; A 1 
John iii. 2, “It doth not yet appear what we shall be; 
but we know that, when He shall appear, we shall be 
like Him,” doo avt@). Wecan discover the profound 
sense which belongs to this term from its use in 
Col. i. 15: “Who (ze. Christ) is the Image (eixwy) 
of the invisible God, the First-begotten of every 
creature” (or, “all creation,” raone xticews). Here, 
plainly, ekwy has a cosmic significance. It bears a 
relation to the Divine purpose in the universe from 
the beginning. It is normative for the whole Divine 
self-expression which we call “creation.” Not mere 
semblance is implied in St Paul’s use of etxwy, but 
semblance resting on identity of nature, community 
of being. Thus for believers the apostle expects 
not only fellowship with Christ, but a real assimilation 
to His Divine nature. That expectation is expressed 
in clear language by the remarkable statement of 
Phil. iii. 21, which asserts that Christ “shall trans- — 
form the body of our humiliation (the céua odpkwov — 


eo 
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or yuxikov) into conformity with (cvumopdor) the 
body of His glory (¢@ua rip Sons avTov=cHpa 
mvevmatixoy), according to the working whereby 
He is able even to subdue all things to | Him- 
self.” In this passage, as has already been noticed, 
c@ua does not mean mere form, but the form 
which corresponds to the inner principle of life, 
the , self-realising, self-revealing nature. The same 
event or experience he designates in Rom. viii. 
23 by the words, “the redemption of our body” (rv 
aToNUTpwaw Tod cwuatos yuov; CG Eph. i. 14, 
aToNVTpwaoW Ths TepiTojoews, “redemption of that 
which has been acquired,” illustrated by Acts xx. 28, 
Thy exkAnolay Tov Qeod, iv wepteroincato Sia Tou 
aiwatos Tov idiov, “which He purchased by His own 
blood”)! The phrase is typical of his manner 
of thought. A redemption of the soul would not 


satisfy him. Hecannot conceive a true personal life 


on that basis. It must be a redemption of the 
whole person as a unity. And he finds a basis of 
certainty for that high prospect in the experience of 
the risen Lord, who cannot be regarded as a mere 
disembodied, glorified Spirit, but has been exalted in 


' the glorification of His whole nature, His Spirit (the 


avevyma aywovrns) controlling all things, and yet 
endowed with an organism which preserves the con- 
tinuity of His human nature, and is the perfectly 
appropriate embodiment of His Spirit, which is the 
“Ego.” But that is the nature in which He became 


1 Perhaps the phrase may be a reminiscence of Ps. lxxiv. 2, 
po hoOnre THs TWwarywyhs cov Hs Exrnow am’ apxAs* édutpbow pdBdov Khy- 


- povouias cov: “Remember Thy congregation which Thou didst 
purchase (Heb. 3p) from the beginning : Thou didst redeem 


the staff of Thine inheritance.” 
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incarnate, so conferring unique dignity on human life, 


and claiming the creation of God for its Creator. ay 


This claim is now, in very deed, to be made good, 
made good in Him who is “the First-begotten among 
many brethren” (Rom. viii. 29). In Him human 
creatures are to become truly sons of God, for His 
Spirit which the believer receives is the “spirit of son- - 
ship” (rvetjua vio8ecias, Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 5, 6), 
which remoulds the whole nature into fitness for a 
place in the Divine Family. 

It has been noted in a former chapter, as a funda- 
mental axiom of eschatological thought, that “the 
End is to be as the Beginning.” Thus, in 4 Ezra vii. 
30, we read that at the opening of the new epoch 
“the world shall be transformed into the silence of 
the primitive time, for seven days, as in the begin- 
ning.” One of the questions which Baruch puts to 
God is, “Shall the structure of the world return to 
its original nature ?” (Apoc. Bar. iii. 7). And Enoch 
tells how the angel Uriel showed him all the laws of 
the heavenly lights and all the divisions of time, “ until 
the new eternally-enduring creation is made” (Enoch 
Ixxii. 1). The Christian Father, Barnabas, expresses 
the conception distinctly, (Sov, roié Ta éoxaTa ws Ta 
mpora (vi. 13). It is easy to dismiss this axiom as 
part of an artificial scheme, devised by apocalyptic 
writers for the sake of securing a rounded-off com- 
pleteness in their speculations on the Last Things, 
But the attitude of the apostle reveals the kernel 
of truth which lies within. Through the defacing 
influence of sin, humanity has failed of its high 
purpose in the Divine mind. It has failed to show 
forth the untarnished glory of its Divine source. 
Man’s God-given power of free choice has issued 
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in disobedience to the Highest. But that is not 


the conclusion of the whole matter: 


“My own hope is a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after Last returns the First, 


Tho’ a wide compass round be fetched ; 


That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst.” 
(Browning, Apparent Failure, vii.) 


The Second Adam, who is from heaven, has become 
the Founder of a renewed humanity—not its Founder, 
as standing apart from it,and looking upon His work 
in aloofness, but as having brought the Divine into a 
relation of intimacy with it, in full accord with the 
original purpose of God. As the eixwy of the Invisible 
God, as having eternal relations to the Father, Christ 
is essentially the zpwrdtoxos raons kTicews, “ the First- 
begotten of every created thing,” its norm and type, 
that which sets for it its true end, “for zz Him were 
created all things in heaven and on earth. . . all 
things have been created through Him, and with a 
view to (es) Him” (Col. i. 15, 16)1 Here we dis- 
cover what, for the apostle’s mind, is His essential 
cosmic significance. But now this significance has 
been unveiled to men, can be understood by humanity 
in the new creation (ra na in Rabbinic literature, 
see Weber, p. 382, cay «riow in St Paul, eg. Gal. vi. 
15), of which Christ, as perfected and carrying with 
Him all the fruits of His redemptive work, is the life- 
giving principle, for He is “the beginning (apxy, basis, 
precisely =our “first principle”), the First-begotten 

1 Gf. and contrast’ Philo, De Confus. Ling. 146, C.W.: Kay 


pniérw pévro tuyxdvy tis d&idxpews Gv vids Oeod mpocaryopeverOa., 
omovdasérw koopeioba Kara, Tov mpwrdyovoy avTod Adyor. 
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(rpwrdroKos, Same term as above) from the dead (the — 
aspect which bulks most largely in the apostle’s vision), _ 
in order that He might become (yévyra:, for Christ’s 
glorious position as exalted xupuos is always repre- 
sented by St Paul as the culmination of the process 
which the Epistle to the Hebrews calls the TeAelwors) 
of the first rank (zpwrevwy) among all” (év racw, 
no doubt purposely left indefinite, including every 
province of creation), Col. i. 18. The Incarnation, 
the accomplishment of His redeeming purpose 
through death, the Resurrection, all these processes 
and events were needful to disclose to men the 
marvellous aim of God, and to begin the realisation 
of the aim on the stage of human history. We can 
discern, therefore, what lofty heights of thought lie _ 
around St Paul’s conception of the future of redeemed 
humanity. These, indeed, are only adumbrated in 
such expressions as transformation into the eickwy of 
Christ, conformation to the body of His glory; but 
in view of what he has outlined in Colossians and 
elsewhere, we can discover that they involve perfect 
assimilation to the very nature of God. That this 
will include a transfiguration of the material, is 
plain from the apostle’s confident expectation of the 
amToAUTpwots Tov cemaros, the redemption of the 
body, a redemption which, as we shall see later, 
extends to universal creation (Rom. viii. 18-23). 
Hence St Paul, in face of the marvellous vision 
which bursts upon his soul, gives thanks to the 
Father, “who hath made you capable (fcavécavrs) 
of your share (ryv mwepida) in the heritage (tov 
kAjpov)' of the saints in light” (év @wri), Col. i. 12. 

1 Cf. Enoch Ixviii. 7: “For he (ze. the Son of Man) shall 
preserve the portion of the righteous.” “‘To take possession 
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This description, which focusses in itself various 
hints to be found throughout the Epistles, calls now 
for consideration. We have had occasion in previous 
chapters to notice St Paul’s predilection for describing 
the condition of future bliss by terms which imply 
brightness and radiance. In estimating the effect of 
his conversion-experience upon the shaping of his 
eschatological conceptions, we briefly sketched the 
Old Testament basis of his idea of do€a, “glory” ; an 
idea which plays so prominent a part in his forecasts 
of the life tocome. We saw that God’s revealed 
presence, was constantly designated His “glory,” as, 
e.g. in Isaiah’s vision of “the Lord sitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted up,” the Seraphim cry to one 
another, “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts ; 
the whole earth is full of His glory” (Isa. vi. 3). Yet 
almost always, the overpowering sense of radiance 
which is created by His presence in those who realise 
it, is accompanied by a no less irresistible impression 
of His unchanging and unceasing might, the energy 
which is the self-expression of the living God. His 
whole environment is one of glory in the senses 
named. “They shall speak of the glory of Thy king- 
‘dom, and talk of Thy power” (Ps. cxlv. 11). “Who is 
this King of glory? The Lord of Hosts, He is the 
King of glory” (Ps. xxiv. 10). “ Let them praise the 
name of the Lord ... His glory is above the earth 
and heaven” (Ps. cxlviii. 13). The conception is 
especially prominent in Isa. xl.-lxvi, where the glory 


of the future Alon’ («Anpovoueiv) is a favourite Jewish expression, 
whose use can be proved from the end of the first century on- 
wards” (see Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 102 f., where numerous 
examples and parallels are given from Old Testament and 
apocalyptic literature ; and also Volz, p. 306). 


I 
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of the Lord is virtually equivalent to His saving 


revelation (see, ¢.g., Isa. xl. 5, 1x. 1,2). In the post-.— 


canonical literature we can trace the idea in certain 
concrete and closely-related forms. On the one hand, 
“slory” is used as a description of the Divine 
presence and sphere of existence. On the other, it is 
the designation of that future bliss which awaits the 
righteous, who are thus conceived as sharing in the 
condition of God. -Examples of the former are, 
4 Ezra vii. 78, “Then the spirit severs itself from the 
body, and returns to Him who has given it, in order 
to do reverence before the glory of the Highest”; 
zbid., 91, “ At first they behold with pure delight the 
glory of Him who takes them to Himself.” Closely 
related is the phrase which accurs repeatedly in 
Enoch, “the throne of His glory,” eg., lv. 4, Ixi. 8. 
For the latter, we may refer to Apoc. Bar. xv. 8, 
“This world is for them trouble and labour, with 
much strenuousness, and that which is to come a 
crown with great glory”; xlviii. 49, “I will tell of 
their blessedness, and will not be silent in praising 
their glory, which is kept prepared for them”; 4 Ezra 
viii. 51, “ Do thou rather reflect on thine own lot, and 
inquire into the glory which thy brethren are to 
inherit”; and cf Enoch lviii. 3, “The righteous shall 
be in the light of the sun, and the elect in the light 
of eternal life.” The Rabbinic literature contains the 
same line of thought. Thus in the world to come 
(Olam Habba), the righteous shall sit with crowns on 
their heads, and enjoy the radiance of the Shekinah 
(z.e., the localised presence of God, an idea prevalent 
in the Targums). From the brightness of the Divine 
glory there streams forth a brilliance which the 
Targums and Talmud name ™._ This effulgence fills 
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the heavenly spaces (Weber, pp. 160, 385). In the 


Messianic age, God’s presence is shown by the glory 
which rests on the face of each person (zdzd., 304). 
These terms implying radiance and splendour, of 
which “glory” is a typical instance, have taken a 
permanent place in the Christian vocabulary, and we 
all make constant use of them without realising their 
full content. Perhaps it belongs to the common 
sense of Christian experience to preserve a certain 
margin of vagueness and mystery in their usage. 
But probably we lose something by ignoring their 
linguistic basis, and the origin of their existence in 
our religious terminology. We speak of “the saints 
in glory.” We sing— 
“Ten thousand times ten thousand, 
In sparkling raiment bright ; 


The armies of the ransomed saints, 
Throng up the steeps of light.” 


No words of the New Testament come so readily to 


our lips, when we speak of the future state of the 


redeemed, as those which place them in the environ- 
ment of pure radiance. Probably, if we were asked 
to define more strictly what we meant—eg., by the 


1 For the equivalent in Hebrew and Jewish literature of the 
terms “face,” “form,” and “glory” of Jehovah, see Cheyne, 
Origin of Psalter, p. 431, note ~. He refers especially to the 
very significant passage, Exod. xxxiil. 18 ff. 

2 Cf. in the Avesta, Yast xxii. r5, which describes the soul of 


’ the righteous, after death, as coming, with the fourth step it 


takes, into the “unending light”; while that of the ungodly 
(according to Yast xxii. 33) comes into the “unending dark- 
ness” (see Béklen, of. czz., p. 60.) “Heaven is represented, 


above all, as the abode of light (Yast iil. 1; Yasna xix. 6; 


Vendidad xxii. 1), and light is used in a figurative as well as in 
its proper sense” (Sdéderblom, of. céz., pp. 97, 98). 
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glory we assign to departed believers, we should trans- 
late it into “blessedness,” “felicity,” “ 
and the like. But it is possible, by a study of the 
apostolic terms, to penetrate deeper into the con- 
ception. St Paul does not employ those expressions 
at random. When he speaks, as above, of “the 
heritage of the saints in light,” he has, we believe, a 
more or less definite conception before his mind— 
that conception whose Hebrew and Jewish back- 
ground we have endeavoured to fillin. But it seems 
to us to stand closer to the Old Testament than to 
Judaistic literature. The latter, when it speaks of 
the “glory” of God, emphasises rather what we may 
call the sensuous side of the idea. It thinks of the 
condition of radiance which characterises the Divine 
sphere of existence. The Old Testament keeps ever 
in the forefront the Divine might and energy, of 
which the radiance is the symbol! We can easily 
discover St Paul’s main thought by looking at one 
or two instances. In Col. i. 11 the phrase occurs, 
“strengthened with all power, according to the might 
of His glory.” Here xparos, “might” is singled out 
as the content of the doa of God, in its bearing upon 
believers. The very same idea is found most vividly 
in Eph. iti. 16, “That He might grant unto you to be 
strengthened with power, according to the riches of 
His glory through His Spirit in your inner man.” 
Here there is an addition of great importance, con- 
sisting in the intimate connection indicated between 
Sofa and wvejua. And a remarkable feature of that 
side of the conception is presented by Rom. vi. 4, 
“as Christ was raised from the dead through 
(Sia) the glory of the Father.” It is needless © 

1 See Grill, Untersuchungen, i. p. 274. 


perfeuy rest,” == 
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to observe in these passages how prominently the 
element of might in do€d discloses itself. Yet the 
apostle does not leave out of sight the thought of 
God’s self-revelation, as a revelation, although with 
the utmost skill and insight, he takes care to avoid 
all materialistic conceptions. It is important to 
look at his use of ddfa in the third and fourth 
chapters of 2 Corinthians, for that is characteristic 
of its significance for his mind, in its related shades 
of meaning. He speaks in chap. iii. 7 of the “glory” 
of Moses’ countenance as he came forth from com- 
munion with God, a glory which the children of Israel 
could not gaze upon; so that their leader was 
obliged to veil his face. But this was a fading 
reflection, and he adds the comment that the very 
reason why they were not to look upon that glory 
was its transiency (iii. 13). In contrast to that 
experience of Old Testament times, St Paul places 
the experience of the Christian dispensation in which 


“we all, with unveiled countenance, reflecting as in a 


mirror! (or, beholding as in a mirror) the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into the same image (e/kova), 
from glory to glory, inasmuch as (this influence pro- 
ceeds) from the Lord the Spirit” (iii, 18, caOaep 
amo Kupiov mvevuaros). Quite evidently this dééa, 
which is the aim and result of the believer's trans- 
formation even now, is the direct effect of the Spirit, 
is that change which the Spirit produces. It is, for 
the present, a process going on in the inner man 
(eis Tov éow avOpwrov, Eph. iii. 16, sup.), that is to 
say, a wholly spiritual process, none other than the 
imparting of the life and might of God. To make 


1 The mirrors of the ancients were of metal, and so gave 
forth a blurred and broken image, ( 
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‘this doubly clear, he has inserted the word xvpiov, 
the exalted Lord. Here, plainly, there is no thought. __ 


of anything sensible, any visible semblance. That is 
also true of his remarkable utterance in chap. iv. 3, 4: 
“Now if our Gospel is indeed hidden, in the case of 
the perishing it is hidden, in whom the God of this 
age blinded the thoughts of the unbelieving, so that 
the enlightening (dwricpov) of the Gospel of the 
glory of Christ (whois the eikwy of God) should not 
irradiate (avyaoa:) them.” Believers have a con- 
trary experience. “It is the God, who said, Light 
shall shine out of darkness (Gen. i. 3), who shone in 
our hearts with a view to (zpos) the enlightening of © 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Christ” (iv. 6). But it must be noticed that in_ 
iii. 18 he speaks of the transformation of believers as 
a process which passes through various stages. It 
is a7o do€ns eis dofav.1 The present stage is con- 
fined to what we, from the point of view of our 
earthly, physical existence, must call “the inner 
man.” But, as we have seen, St Paul looks forward 
to a time when the conditions of life shall be altered, 
and the renewed spirit shall have complete control 
of its organism, its individualising céua. Then it 
will have reached the final stage of dofa. That 
means complete assimilation to Him whom he calls 
kuptos Tis Sogys, “the Lord of glory.” It is per- 
haps easier to see now why he is so fond of using 
Light and its associated ideas to set forth the great 
effects of the indwelling of the Spirit. We have had 
occasion repeatedly to refer to his conception of the 


1 Schmiedel (ad /oc.) compares Ps. Ixxxiv. 7: “They go 


from strength to strength, every one of them in Zion appeareth 
before God,” 
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exalted Christ as clothed in a “body of glory” 
(esp. Phil. iii. 21). It has also been pointed out that 
the impression made upon him by the “vision” 
on the Damascus road was one of overpowering 
radiance. Hence, while great caution is needful, lest 
we should attribute crassly literalistic notions to 
St Paul for which there is no warrant, the evidence 
seems to justify us in affirming that he believed the 
cana rvevpatixoy, the organised condition of the 
believer as finally conformed to his Lord, to possess 
a character of radiance which he never attempts 
more closely to define, a radiance which distinguishes 
the self-expression, if we may say so, of the Divine 
mvevua. In this way we can understand more clearly 
such phrases as that from which our discussion 
started, the description of the future condition of 
blessedness as “the inheritance of the saints in 
light.” They are not wholly metaphorical, although 
the nature of the “glory,” which is their most 
characteristic feature, is left entirely uninvestigated. 
_ They rest on a conception which has shaped itself 
in St Paul’s mind (and probably the minds of other 
apostles)! as the result of personal, spiritual experi- 
ences, and in harmony with the Old Testament 
pictures of Theophanies (cf, ¢g., Ezek. i. 4 ff; Ps. 
xviii. 7-13, ]. 1-3, etc.), in which no symbol seemed so 
appropriately to set forth the combined brilliance 
and energy of the Divine self-manifestation as that 


1 Cf. the narratives of the Transfiguration of Jesus, in which 
occur the vivid expressions: é\auwev 7d rpdowmoy airod ws 6 HALos, 
7d, 88 iudria abrod éyévero Nevkd ws 7d POs (Matt. xvii. 2); 7a ludria 
avrod éyévero arihBovra Aevka Nav (Mark ix. 3). In Luke, His 
raiment is described as ééacrpdrrwy, “coruscating,” and His 
heavenly visitants are spoken of as ég0évres év 56éy (Luke ix. 29, 


31). 
U 
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of light or fire! As the apostle pictures that future — 


kingdom of redeemed believers, all transfigured into _ 


the likeness of their Redeemer and Head, the whole 
scene glows and quivers with radiant splendour.” 


1 In our judgment, it is needless to expect any real light on 
St Paul’s conception of the future condition of believers from 
the mysterious words of 2 Cor. xii. 1-4. He himself acknow- 
ledges that the experience which he describes as apmayévra . . . 
tws rplrov ovpavod and ‘pray els Tov Tapddercov, Was an ecstatic one 
(“whether in the body or outside the body, I know not”). 
Certainly wapddeoos, in this passage, must mean, as it often 
does in Judaistic literature, a part of heaven itself, for the dppyra 
piwara can be none other than the words of God. Cf Sibyl. 
Orac., Drooem. 85, 86: Swhv Kypovopovor, Tov aldvos xpdvov avrot 
olkodvres mapddeccov Suws épiOndéa xfrov. Probably Paradise is 
here pictured as in the “third heaven” (see Gebhardt in 
Luthardt’s Zeztschr., 1886, p. 569, who gives cogent reasons for 
holding that St Paul here understands by “the third heaven,” not 
the third of the Rabbinic series of seven heavens which is = the 
cloud-heaven, but the highest sphere of heaven in the religious 
sense). This is borne out by Slavon. Enoch viii. 1, 3,8: “And 
these men took me from thence and brought me to the third 
heaven, and placed me in the midst of a garden (cf. «jjrov above), 
a place such as has never been known for the goodliness of its 
appearance. . . . And in the midst (there is) the tree of life, in 
that place in which God rests when He comes into Paradise. 
And I said: ‘What a very blessed place is this.’” Cf Enoch 
lx. 8: “On the east of the garden, where the elect and righteous 
dwell.” Bousset traces the root of St Paul’s ecstatic experiences 
to his Rabbinic past (Archiv f. Religionswiss. IV. ii. 144 ff.). 

2 Cf. Philo, De Josepho, 146, C. W., who describes the nature 
of heaven as “an eternal day without night and without shadow, 
for it is lighted by inextinguishable and unalterably pure 
radiance” ; 4 Ezra vii, 42 (of Day of Judgment), “ Not mid-day or 
night or dawn, not gleam or brightness or shining, but wholly and 
alone the radiance of the glory of the Most High.” (See also 
Enoch lviii. 3 f, already quoted.) According to the Persian 
religion, men shall cast no shadow in heaven (see Béklen, 
0. cit, p. 135). In a hymn of praise to Ahuza-Mazda, the 
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Is there an obverse side to this glorious picture ? 
How does St Paul deal with the future condition of 
those who have turned a deaf ear to the appeal of 
the Gospel of Christ? It is of importance to notice 
that when he does treat of this awe-inspiring subject, 
he has almost exclusively before his mind those who 
have actually rejected the word of salvation. Indeed, 
the only passage where he deliberately takes a larger 
view is peculiarly interesting, as revealing the remark- 
able breadth and scope of his thought. “For when- 
soever the heathen, which have not the law, do by 
nature the things of the law, they, although not 
having the law, are a law unto themselves, inasmuch 
as they show forth the effect (ro épyov) of the law 
written on their hearts” (Rom. ii. 14, 15). This is 
an extraordinary standpoint for a man brought up in 
“the straitest sect of the Pharisees.” In general, how- 
ever, he restricts his outlook. And surely with reason, 
for he writes, not as a dogmatic theologian, who must 
handle each element in the situation, and mutually 
adjust them, but as a devoted missionary concerned 
about the special needs of some Christian community, 
and his letters have always to be regarded, in the 
first instance, as genuine missionary-documents.! 


worshippers speak of a time when, “united with parents and 
family, under trees through which a green-gold light sparkles, 
we solemnly move with rhythmic motions” (see F. Justi, Preuss. 


 Jahrbiicher, \xxxviii. H. 2, p. 243). See the splendid vision of 


the Light of Paradise, in Dante’s Paradiso, xxx. 100 ff. (Cary), 
“the yellow of the rose-perennial, which, in bright expansion, 
lays forth its gradual blooming, redolent of praises to the never- 
wintering sun.” 

1 The emphasising of this fact (sometimes unduly) is one of 
P. Wernle’s great services to the interpretation of early Christian 
thought. 
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Some exegetes have endeavoured to demonstrate, 
mainly on the basis of 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22,28; Rom. v.__ 
12-21; and the obscure passage, Eph. i. 10, that 
St Paul has the conception of a universal salvation. 
Passing by the last-cited reference in the meantime, 
let us attempt to reach the apostle’s meaning in the 
other sections named. To begin with, it is of 
supreme importance to interpret any isolated 
affirmations of a writer in the light of his general 
view of things, so far as that can be gathered from 
his writings as a whole. Now, whatever difficulty 
there may be in mutually adjusting some of the less 
essential details in St Paul’s religious teaching (and 
we have in our discussion been confronted by some 
of these perplexities) he is certainly not a writer who. 
leaves his readers in doubt on the central themes 
of his Gospel. That Gospel is pre-eminently a 
setting-forth of the method of human salvation, 
the indispensable conditions of eternal life. These 
conditions have burst in upon the apostle with 
all the force of an epoch-making revelation. If 
anywhere he feels sure of his ground, it is here, 
Accordingly, he makes as plain as the terms he 
employs can make them the spiritual processes by 
which a human soul is justified in the sight of 
God, is united to the living and exalted Lord, and _ 
receives the supernatural gift of the Holy Spirit, 
Apart from these saving momenta, if we may so 


describe them, he has no conception of salvation at 4 


all. As to a period of probation after death, in 
which these redemptive opportunities, neglected 
during earthly existence, might again be offered and — 
seized, he says not a single word. In fact, as we 
have noted, the idea of an Intermediate State is one _ 
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which seems never to have appealed to him, and 
it is ignored as of secondary importance. Yet, if 
it were a condition which appeared to him in any 
way to make feasible the redemption of those who, 
in blindness, refused the grace of God while living 
their present life, we can scarcely coneeive that so 
. large-hearted a missionary as St Paul, who yearned 
with a surpassing ardour for the salvation of his 
fellows, should fail at least to express some faint hopes 
of a possible restoration of such as had died with- 
out God and without Christ in the world. Plainly, 
the main outlines of his doctrinal teaching leave 

no place for, and suggest no approximation to, a 

theory of universal salvation. We are quite alive 

to the force of such passages as Phil. ii. 9-11, 

“ Wherefore God also hath highly exalted Him, and 

given Him the name that is above every name, that 

in the name of Jesus every knee should bow . . . and 

that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 

is Lord”; and Col. i. 19, 20 (a true parallel), “It 

pleased the Father that in Him should all fulness 
_-—s dweiil; and having made peace through the blood 
ia of His cross, by Him to reconcile all things unto 
Himself.” The apostle, it seems to us, is quite clear 
as to the universal scope of the Divine purpose of 
mercy. But he realises also that there are proud 
and perverse wills which steadfastly refuse to bow 
to that purpose." 

Just as little is any such theory to be found in 
those paragraphs of the Epistles which are usually 
quoted for it. Let us consider 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, in 
the first instance, as here he is specially occupied 


1 See, e.g., Ménégoz, Le Péché et la Rédemption d’apres St 
Paul, pp. 131-133, 143, 144. 
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with the experience of death and a future life: 
“For seeing that by man (came) death, by man also 
the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all 
die, so also in Christ all shall be made alive.” These 
verses must on no account be isolated from their con- 
text. Solitary proof-texts have wrought more havoc 
in theology than all the heresies. St Paul has just 
declared that Christ is the first-fruits of them that 
have fallen asleep (verse 20). He never applies 
couacOa: to any but believers. Here he states that 
Christ, as risen, is the first and choicest sheaf reaped 
of that which is to be a glorious harvest of risen 
souls. And then he turns to his favourite contrast 
of the first and second heads of the race. He was 
evidently versed in that Adam-theology which seems 
to have been current in the Rabbinic schools of the 
day, and more than once it supplies the framework 
of his discussions! The comparison must obviously 
be taken in the widest sense. “Through man, death; 
through man, resurrection of the dead.” In these 
words there is no question as to the vamge embraced 
by the contrasted experiences. But when he adds, 
“For as in Adam (r@ ’Aday; the head of the genus) 
all die,” a fact which is universally admitted, he does 
not feel any necessity for qualifying the “all” whom 
he has in view in the antithetical clause by such 
additions as of muiorevoavTes Or of dikawbévres 
(Sedtxatwuévor). As a matter of fact, the words of 

1 “As the sentences which Paul utters concerning the fall of 
Adam and its meaning in Rom. v. I1, are on precisely the same 
lines as those of 4 Ezra, Baruch, and the later Talmudic anthro- 
pology, we must affirm that already in the first half of the first 
Christian century, the Adam-theology was circulating in Rab- 


binic circles” (Bousset, Religion d. Judenthums, p. 389). See 
also Bacher, of. cét., i. p. 36. 
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the clause are themselves sufficiently clear to prevent 
misunderstanding. All his readers knew well enough 
what to be év r@ Xpior@ meant for the apostle. That 
is the central note of his theology, the pivot on which 
everything hinges. And even if this were not suffi- 
cient proof, there is abundance of further-evidence in 
the verb GworoinOycovrat. For this term only applies 
to those who have received the gift of the rvetjua, those 
who in this present have become “new creatures” 
(see 1 Cor. xv. 36, 45, Rom. viii. 11, where the 
Gworroteiy is entirely dependent on the zveiua évorcoty 
év vu. Cf. Charles, Eschatology, p. 391.) “In 
Adam,” we may paraphrase the words, “all who 
belong to Adam’s family must die. Similarly, in 
Christ, all who belong to Christ shall be made alive.” 
The passage in Romans is almost'an exact parallel 
to this. Here, again, the two heads and the two 
families are before his mind. On Adam’s side, 
transgression, condemnation, death; on the side of 
Christ, free gift of grace, justification, life. The 
closest similarity is to be found in v. 19, “For as 
through the disobedience of the one man the many 
were constituted sinners, so also by the obedience of 
the one shall the many be constituted righteous.” 
It is evident that he is not employing terms with 
any strictness, or he would have substituted cavtegs 
(as in verse 12) for woAXoi in the first clause. As 
it is, he uses zoAAoi to correspond to the second 
moAAol, whom he already has in view. The same 
usage appears in verse 5, where he only affirms 
that of odo! adrePavorv, to bring the clause into 
sharp contrast with “the many” who have enjoyed 
the free gift of God’s grace, although a sentence or 
two before, in verse 10, he has deliberately affirmed, 
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eis Tavtas avOpamous 6 Oavaros SujdOev. But over 
and above these most valid considerations, it 
happens that St Paul himself has supplied the 
materials for the limitation which we are defending. 
For, in verse 17, the future victorious life is restricted 
to of TH Tepiroelay TIS XapiTos Kal THE dwpeas TNS 
Stxatocvvns NauBavovres, “those receiving the super- 
abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness,” 
where the participle shows that he has in view those 
whom he elsewhere designates of cwfouevot. It is 
safe to conclude that no definite and unmistakable 
traces of a universalistic doctrine are to be found 
in the Pauline letters, while the whole content of 
his soteriology, as well as many distinct affirmations, 
points the other way. 

There is a strange disproportion between St Paul’s 
treatment of the future destiny of wzbelievers and that 
accorded to it in modern times. And, looking at the 
matter from the largest point of view, the advantage 
lies on the side of the apostle. He was not possessed 
by any painful curiosity. He knew that he had found 
eternal life in Christ Jesus. That fact gave its de- 
cisive basis to his Eschatology. The influence upon 
his heart and mind of the crucified and risen Messiah 
fixed for ever the point of emphasis in his outlook 
upon the future. He was able to ignore many aspects 
of the Last Things on which Jewish and Christian 
Apocalyptic had set great importance. To go to 
Christ, to be with Christ, overshadowed all the 
accompaniments of the End. He knew that noth- 
ing could separate His followers from the love of 
Christ in time or in eternity.2 Of what use, then, 

1 Cf. Wernle, Anfange, pp. 174, 175. 

* See this fact well brought by Bornemann in his introductary 
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or profit could it be for him to speculate on the fate 
of those who had rejected the choicest gift which 
had ever been offered them? What possible value 
could accrue to the Christian communities whom he 
addressed in his Epistles from any discussion of the 
penalties which awaited the stubborn and disobedient? 
Doubtless he would sympathise with the words of 
4 Ezra ix. 13, “Enquire not further how the ungodly 
are to be tormented, but rather investigate the manner 
in which the righteous are to be saved.” One may 
even question whether in his missionary preaching he 
laid strong emphasis on the doom of the impenitent 
in comparison with that on the bliss of the redeemed. 
So much dearer were the positive aspects of the Chris- 
tian faith at all times to this man than the negative. 
Whatever be the precise reason, there is extra- 
ordinarily scanty material in the writings of St Paul 
on which to build up anything like a detailed theory 
on this most awe-inspiring of all subjects. Yet we 
cannot but believe that he has said enough to permit 
of our drawing clear inferences of a more or less 
general kind. The terms he employs to denote the 
fate of the unbelieving are: ddeOpos (1 Thess. v. 3; 
2 Thess. i. 9), Oavatos (2g., Rom. vi. 23, viii. 6), 
~0opa (Gal. vi. 8), aréAca, aredAAvTOa (1 Cor. i. 18, 
ReLOe kV Loy 27COr iL £§-16) iv: 33 Komal. 32; 
Phil. i. 28, iii. 18), opyy (eg., 1 Thess. v.9; Rom. ii. 
remarks on the section, 1 Thess. iv. 17-v. 10. “Felicity in the 
heaven of Mazdeism consists above all in being with the Lord ; 
‘yes, in truth, in the worlds where dwells the Lord’” (Yasna 
Ixiii. 3), (S6derblom, of. cé#. p. 101). 
1 See Reuss, Histoire de la Théol, Chrét. ii. p. 237. In the 
‘sacred books of Persia, also, a far deeper interest is shown in 
the journey of the pious soul from earth to heaven than in the 
contrasted fate of the impious (see Sdéderblom, of. c7z., p. 86), 
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5,9, v.9). The last-named term applies strictly to 


the visitation of sinners at the Day of Judgment. It 


expresses the reaction of God against persistent sin. 
Necessarily it is an idea common to the other descrip- 
tions of doom which have to be examined. These 
combine to form a group of conceptions which have 
the one idea of “destruction” linking them together. 
In one instance (2 Thess. i. 9), the much-debated 
adjective aiwvos is joined to ddeOpos. In another 
(Phil. iii. 18), St Paul speaks with tears (kAatwy) of 
some “whose end (réAos) is destruction” (a7@Xea ; of. 
Rom. vi. 21, ro yap TéAos éxetvwv Oavaros). 

The two questions which have bulked most largely 
in modern discussions of the problem before us are: 


(1) the nature, (2) the duration, of that experience. 


which the apostle habitually views as “destruction.” 
In a preceding chapter, in dealing with St Paul’s 
conception of death, we endeavoured to show that 
this was an experience which he never attempted to 
analyse. He looked at the fact synthetically, and the 
thought of it filled him with horror. He felt no 


“need of further inquiry into the ature of death, as 


it visited those who did not possess the life-giving 
(€woroovv) Spirit of the living Lord. Their death 
could only be regarded as sheer doom and disaster. 
Distinctions, such as “physical” and “spiritual” in 
the sphere of death, possessed, as we saw, no signifi- 
cance for the apostle. In a previous investigation, 
also, we sought to guard against unwarranted deduc- 
tions which might be drawn from his use of the terms 
area, aroAAveOa (and cognates such as dA¢Opos 
and #0opa). Destruction, like death, means for St 
Paul paralysis of life: its negation, its undoing. For 


him it is not a question of exzstence—that is to say, 
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not a physical or even a metaphysical problem. The 
problem belongs altogether to the religious sphere. 
The use of amwAeva (and its related terms) in the LXX. 
(which is of primary importance in an inquiry like 
the present), or in ordinary Greek literature, by no 
means connotes such ideas as that of annihilation or 
the extinction of consciousness. Such speculations 
would have appeared meaningless to the apostle. 
For him, as for Hebrews and Greeks alike, there 
would probably always remain in the background 
the notion of a dreary, wretched existence, removed 
by the whole infinitude of God from that which he 
designated “Life.” Hence, if we proceed to ask how 
St Paul understood what is commonly termed the 
“punishment” of the impenitent, it is sufficient to 
reply that he could conceive no more awful doom 
than that of separation from God, that exclusion 
from the bliss of the heavenly Kingdom, called by 
our Lord, ro oxdtos To e€wrepov, “the darkness out- 
side,” in contrast to the joy and brightness of the 
marriage-festival of the King (cf Ps. Sol. xiv. 6, 
“their inheritance is Hades and darkness and de- 
struction” [see Volz, pp. 284-285], and “the obscure 
world,” which is a designation of hell in the Avesta, 
Vendidad 5, 62 [Soderblom, of. cz, p. 104]), which 
was involved in ad7@Aea, and made the condition of 
such persons one of hopeless ruin.! It is because the 
modern mind has failed rightly to estimate the mean- 


1 Contrast the “wise Agnosticism” (the phrase is Dr Ort’s in 
discussing the teaching of Scripture on eternal punishment) of 
St Paul with the attempted theories of the Synagogue-theologians 
(see Weber, pp. 327-330, 373-380). Philo’s teaching as to the 
bliss of the righteous and the condemnation of the wicked is 
-tersely summed up by Volz, of. céz., pp. 143, 144, 
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ing of “life” and “death,” for the first Christians, and 
especially for St Paul, that it has exhausted its energies 
in striving to extract from the New Testament a de- 
cisive verdict as to the zature and condztzons of future 
punishment. 

We have noted that there are only two passages 
which explicitly shed any light on the apostle’s idea 
of the duration of doom. In one, he speaks of a 
“destruction” (dde8pos) which is aiwvwos (2 Thess. 
i. 9). In the other, he describes a class of persons 
“whose end is destruction” (a7@Aea, Phil. iii. 18). 
A large number of expositors, of whom Farrar and 
Cox may be cited as leading representatives, have 
expended a vast amount of ingenuity in the attempt 
to rid the adjective adéyos of its natural, and apart 
from this controversy, invariably accepted sense, 
“eternal,” in the writings of the New Testament. 
These discussions reveal with striking clearness the 
difference between the early Christian and the modern 
standpoint. Yet, in our judgment, the evidence, both 
detailed and general, tells completely against the 
modern hypothesis. We know, for example, that in 
the metaphysical arguments of Plato, aidévos is 
synonymous with our term “eternal” (see, eg. 
Time. 38 D, 4 mev odv tod fwou dios ériyyaver 
ova aiwvios; Legg. 904 A, avoAcOpor dé dv yevdmevor, 
GAN’ ovK aidvov, Yvyyv Kat coma). Aristotle, De 
C@lo, i. 9, 15, gives an interesting and important 
definition of aiwy: “The limit (7d téXos) which 
embraces the time of each man’s life, outside of 
which there is nothing by nature, is named each 
man’s epoch (ai#v). Similarly, the limit of the whole 
heaven, and that which embraces all times and 
infinity (ry azepiay) is aiwv, taking its name from — 
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aet eivac” (séc). We have referred to the philoso- 
phical usage, since this is so frequently appealed to 
in exegetical discussions, although for our own part 
we believe that such an appeal often confuses the 
issues, inasmuch as the apostolic writers used the 
popular terminology of their day. Accordingly, 
when we turn to the LXX., which reflects the collo- 
quial language, we find the phrase, e’s tov aiova 
(or, ets Tovs aiavas), employed as the equivalent of the 
idea which we express by the English collocation, 
“for ever.” Now we quite readily admit that alwy 
and aiwyos may be used to express, not merely 
endless time, but longer periods or epochs, as 
we commonly designate them. Thus, as Heinrici 
(on 1 Cor. x. I1) observes, aiwy can be joined, eag., 
with yevea, generation (see Col. i. 26). In this aspect 
it passes over into the sense of xdomos, world; f 
Heb. i. 2, “By whom also He made rovs aiwvas,” 
virtually, “the worlds”; xi. 3, “By faith we discern 
that tovs ai@vas (‘the worlds’) were framed by the 
word of God.”! This phase of the meaning of alwv 
has been laid hold of, and upon its basis has been 
framed the adjective “zonial” (= “age-lasting”), a 
translation which has been rashly supposed to solve 
the problem for the New Testament writers. But 
such an interpretation in no sense alters the situation 
as we find it in St Paul. For him, as for all his Jewish 
and Christian contemporaries (see, e.g., Volz, p. 270), 
the whole providential order of things is divided into 
two great epochs, 6 aiwy odTos, co-extensive with the 
present world, and evil, as not yet subordinated to 
the Divine dominion (see, e.g., Rom. xii. 2, 1 Cor. 1. 20, 
2 Cor. iv. 4, Gal. i. 4, etc.; of al@ves in 1 Cor. x. II, 
1 See also Beet, Last Things, pp. 118-123. 
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probably from the idea of the present epoch being 


sway of God, attained through the mediation of 
Christ. The actual phrase is only found in St Paul’s 
writings in Eph. i. 21, and the parallel, of aiwves of 
évrepxouevor, in Eph. ii. 7. He has preferred to 
substitute for it such phrases as 47 BaowNela Tov Oeod 
(see Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 120), or, what is almost 
an equivalent, “eternal life.” We need not linger 
here over the various and conflicting opinions which 
prevailed in Jewish thought as to the point of time 
at which the aiwy ué\Awy (NO ny) should begin. An 


admirable account of these, terse and yet adequate, 


may be found in Marti, Geschichte d. [sraelit. Religion, 
pp. 295-299. The one epoch, in St Paul’s view, is 
drawing on towards its close. The ends of the age 
(rév aiovwv, I Cor. x. 11) have overtaken them. The 
new era, in which the rule of God shall be established, 
is soon to set in. That era, however, from the very 
nature of the case, has no termination. So strictly is 
this true, that at length the adjective afwvos, in many 
Johannine passages, seems to Idse the time-notion, 
and rather to express the qualitative idea of “supra- 
earthly,” becoming virtually equivalent to “transcen- 
dent, perfect.” The age of God’s dominion is 
necessarily final. If St Paul does not describe it as 
“eternal,” in so many words, it is because the concep- 
tion is self-evident to his readers. “The things 


1 See Haupt, Eschat. Aussagen Jesu, pp. 83-85. Haupt 
shows that in the third section of Enoch this same usage 
appears. The examples in Volz, pp. 286, 287, 328, 368, 369, 


‘clearly prove that in Jewish books the eternity of bliss and woe 


was the normal doctrine. 


i Awe) 4 


made up of a number of smaller subdivisions of time), 
and 6 aiwy'6 péAdwv, the coming age, the era of the , 
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which. are seen are temporal; the things which are 
unseen (ra uy Bdexdueva; primarily, the future epoch 
of blessedness and transfigured life) are eternal” 
(2 Cor. iv. 18). The other passage which was quoted 
(Phil. iii. 18), occurring in one of the latest of his 
writings, bears out our conclusion to the full. If the 
apostle affirms area to be the “end” (réAos) of a 
certain group of persons, it is plain that he thinks of 
something decisive and final. And it is important to 
observe that réXos means far more than “termination.” 
It denotes the issue as expressing and manifesting 
the goal of the whole course. It is parallel to his 
utterance in Gal. vi. 8, “He that soweth to his own 
flesh, shall of the flesh reap destruction” (#@opav). It 
is also in strict accord with the general tenor of his 
teaching. To the one group of his hearers, the know- 
ledge of Christ which he proclaims in the Gospel 
isa “savour from life unto life”; to the other (oé 
amoAAvpevor), “a savour from death unto death.” The 
result is one which may well overawe the reflective 
mind, and the apostle, it is clear, feels its terrific 
pressure, for he adds, “And who is sufficient re 
these things?” (2 Cor. ii. 15, 16). 

“But it is time to turn from that part of St Paul’s 
thought which deals with the future destinies of 
individuals, and to reach some conception of the 
manner in which he pictured to his mind the actual 
consummation of all things. At this point we are con- 
fronted by one or two perplexing problems, problems 
which mainly arise from the brevity of his descrip- 
tions, and his habit of throwing out isolated hints 
rather than of entering into detailed statements. It 
is perhaps most convenient to begin with the impor- 
tant paragraph in 1 Cor. xv. 22-28: “For as in Adam 


i 


se 
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all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive. But 

each (casos) in his own order (rayua): the first- _ 
fruits Christ, thereafter those who belong to Christ at 
His Parousia ; then (e?ra) the end, when He shall have 
handed over the kingdom (Gac.Aeiay) to His God and 
Father, when He shall have abolished every rule and 
every authority and power. For it is needful for Him — 
to reign until He shall have put all his enemies under 
His feet. As the last enemy is abolished death (6 
@avaros): for all things He (ze. God) subordinated 
under His (z.e. Christ’s) feet. But when it is said (eizy, 
a quotation from Ps. viii.7, wavra vrérafas vroKxaTw 
T&Y Today avTov) that all things have been subordi- 
nated, it is evident that He (ze. God) is left out who 
subordinated all things to Him (z.e. Christ). But when 
all things shall have been subordinated to Him (ze, 
Christ),then the Son Himself also shall be subordinated 
to Him (ze. God) who subordinated all things to Him 
(z.e. the Son) that God may be all in all.” With this 
passage we may combine the difficult statement of 
Eph. i. 9, 10: “(God) having made known to us the 
mystery (uvoTypioy = “ secret now revealed,” see Hatch, 
Essays in Biblical Greek,-pp. 58, 59) of His will, 
according to His good pleasure which he purposed 
in Him (de. Christ) with a view to a dispensation 
(oikovouiay, lit. “arranging” or “ordering”) of the 
fulness of the times (this, in Judaistic literature, is the 
time of Messiah’s entrance to restore Israel politically 
and spiritually, see Marti, of. cz¢., p. 295), to sum up 
(avaxepararworacOat) all things in Christ, the things in 
heaven and the things on earth ((% verses 20-22, 
“ Having raised Him from the dead, and seated Him | 
at His right hand in the heavenly places, high abeve 
every rule, and authority, and power, and lordstip, — 
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and every name that is named not only in this age 
but also in that to come; and subordinated all things 
beneath His feet, and gave Him as Head over all 
things to the Church”). 

The verses quoted from 1 Corinthians supplement 
those conceptions of St Paul concerning the Last 
Things which have already been the subject of our 
consideration. These we followed up to their climax 
along certain lines in the case of individuals, both 
believers and unbelievers. Now we have to keep 
before us a larger development. The paragraph 
starts with the resurrection of deceased believers and 
the transformation of the living. “In Christ all shall 
be made alive” (€woroiOyjcovtat). The word rayua 
in the next sentence, translated “ order ” in our version, 
means more strictly “division,” “troop,” or “group.” 
In the LXX. (also in Aquila, Theodotion, and Sym- 
machus) it is the rendering of the Heb. b23, lit. 
“banner,” “ensign”: hence, like Latin vexzllum, the 
troop or company marshalled under the same colours 
(see Dillmann on Num. ii. 2). Thus Polybius uses 
Tayuaas the equivalent of the Latin manipulus, a 
subdivision of the legion, eg. Hzst. ii. 69, 5: cat’ avdpa 
Kal kata Taya ayidrdacOa. Possibly the introduc- 
tion of rayua may be due to a difficulty the Corin- 
thians may have felt because their dead Christian 
friends did not rise on the third day, or soon after 
death, like their Lord. But more probably the 
apostle employs the conception because he recognises 
two “groups” of the risen! The one contains none but 


1 There is a curious parallel in the Persian Eschatology. 
According to Bundehesh xxx. 7, men will rise ina determined 
order : first, Gaya Maretan, the original man, then Mastya and 
Mastyana, then the rest of mankind, Boklen, in quoting this 
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Christ Himself: He stands solitary and unique: He — 
is the First-begotten from the dead, the First-fruits 
(azrapxi}) of those that have fallen asleep. Thereafter 
(ére:rra) the other group appears, and it is composed 
of those who belong to Christ at His Parousia. Evi- 
dently the zapovacia defines the point of time as ézrerra. 

It is at this stage that perplexities have been — 
dragged into the discussion. Grimm (Z. w. Th., 1873, 
pp. 399 ff.), Kabisch-(of. czz., pp. 259, 260), Teichmann 
(p. 108), and others have put forward the hypothesis 
that between the éze:ra (defined as above) and the 
following efra, an intervening period must be 
assumed, of indefinite duration, in which Christ rules 
over His kingdom, and gradually subdues all His 
enemies. This period is made equivalent to the 
Millenium of the Apocalypse. Students of Paulinism — 
are not in a position to determine whether the apostle 
did or did not hold this conception. But on the 
basis set before us in our present passage, we have 
no hesitation in asserting that it would be most pre- 
carious and unwarranted to build up any such theory.? 
Here, again, there is a danger of being misled through 
ignoring St Paul’s standpoint. We are accustomed 
to think of Christ’s conquest of the opposing forces 
of evil as a long and gradual process. That is the 
appearance of things as it presents itself in the 
fortunes of the Kingdom in this world. But St Paul, 
in the words we are reviewing, has before his mind © 
a different series of events altogether. We might 


statement, refers to Vita Adz et Eve xlii, and Apoc. Mosis 
xiii. 41, which affirm that Adam shall first be raised, then his 
posterity (op. czzZ., p. 109). 


* So also Titius, pp. 47, 48 ; Charles, Eschatology, pp. 389, 390; 
Reuss, Histoire de la Théol, Chrét, ii. p. 227 et al, 
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almost say that for him these unique experiences 
of the End are timeless. After speaking of the 
Resurrection in the clause beginning with ézera, 
he goes on to describe the final culmination of the 
history of redemption in the sentence which opens 
with e’ra. Numerous examples in the-New Testa- 
ment demonstrate that e?ra by no means presupposes 
an interval of any duration between the preceding 
clause and that which it introduces. See, ¢¢., John 
xiii. 4,5, “ Taking a towel, He girded Himself, then 
(era) He puts water into the basin”; xix. 26, 27, 
“He saith to His mother, Woman, behold thy son. 
Then (c?ra) saith He to His disciple, Behold thy 
mother.” In this same chapter of 1 Corinthians, 
there are some very instructive instances of the 
usage in connection with the various appearances 
of the risen Jesus to His disciples, e.g. verse 5, “He 
appeared to Cephas, then (era, a few hours inter- 
vening at most) to the twelve; verse 6, “ Thereafter 
(érerra) He appeared to above five hundred brethren 
~ at once. . .; (verse 7) thereafter (€7e:ra) He appeared 
to James, then (e?ra) to all the apostles” (these various 
events being all embraced within a few days). But 
apart from linguistic considerations, which evidently 
do not favour the theory, our position is corroborated 
by the actual statements made here by St Paul. 
The end (70 réXos),! the final consummation, the 

1 Although we always hesitate to differ from Heinrici, we can 
by no means agree with his interpretation of 7d rédos in this pas- 
sage as “the point of time in which .. . this Age ceases, and 
all that must happen before the entrance of the complete rule of 
God is accomplished.” It is rather the culmination of the events 
which usher in the new Zon. For a concise summary of 
Rabbinic teaching as to the relation between the Messianic 
_ period and the coming Zon, see Volz, of. cit, p. 63. 
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perfect realisation of the Divine aim, is made pos- 
sible “when He shall have abolished every rule — 


(apxnv) and eyery authority (é€fovecavy) and power” 
(Sivauty). This might appear to justify the notion 
that in St Paul’s view He has still to wage a conflict 
with many authorities and powers. But how does 
the case actually stand? In Col. ii. 15, he boldly 
declares of Christ: “ Having hurled aside (azexévca- 
mevos, lit. stripped off Himself) the rules (ras apyas) 
and the authorities (tas é€ovcias), He made a show 
of them. openly (or boldly, év rappyoia), triumphing 
over them in it” (ze. the Cross). That province of 
His dominion, therefore, has been attained. He has 
baffled, defeated, defied all “the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places” (Eph. vi. 12). 

It would lead us too far, aside from the main course 
of this investigation to examine with care St Paul’s 
conception of those mysterious, spiritual forces, 
antagonistic to the Divine dominion, which, in the 
passage before us, he names apxai, é€ovcia, and 
Suvapers. To these he adds xupiotytes in Eph. i. 21 
(f apxai and é€ovoia in we iii. 10), and in vi. 12 
the group consists of a apxat, efoug tat, Koo MoKparopes 
TOU oKOTOUS TOUTOU, TA TVEUYMATIKA THS Tovnplas év 
Tois émovpaviots. In Col. i. 16, he speaks of Opovot, 
KuploTntes, apxal, and é€ovoia, while the latter two 
classes appear in ii. 10, 15. We may associate with 
these the strange figure of Eph. ii. 2, 6 adpywv ras 
é£oue las TOU depos, TOU TvEUMATOS TOU VOY evepyouvros 
év tots viots THs ameMeias. Probably in most of 
these passages, the recurring terms describe invisible 
powers of evil. As God has His hosts, those 
ministers of His that do His pleasure, so the apostle 


pictures a hierarchy of wickedness, waiting on the 
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bidding of the “prince of the power of the air.” 
But this can scarcely be held of Col. i. 16, and 
perhaps not of Col. ii. 10. Possibly we have a 
parallel to these mysterious powers in the four angels 
of Rev. vii. 2, “to whom it was appointed to hurt 
the earth and the sea.” So, in Rev--xiv. 18, we 
read of an angel “who had power over fire.” But 
this is uncertain (cf the observations of Volz as to 
the two-fold view of the stars in Jewish dogmatic, 
on the one hand as examples of obedience, on the 
other as demonic forces opposed to God, p. 298). In 
any case, we find many points of contact between 
this world of ideas and the Jewish apocalyptic 
writings. Thus, in Enoch Ixi. 10, 11, it is said of 
the Messiah, “ He shall summon the whole army of 
heaven, all the holy ones en high, the army of God, 
the Cherubim, Seraphim, and Ophanim, all the angels | 
of the authority (€fo0ucia), all the angels of the lord- 
ships (kupidrytes), the elect ones, and the other powers 
(dvvauers) which are upon ¢Zerra firma and above the 
water, and they shall raise one voice.” Slav. Enoch 
xx. I tells how Enoch was brought to the seventh 
heaven, “and I saw there a very great light, and all 
the fiery hosts of great archangels, and incorporeal 
powers, and lordships, and principalities, and powers ; — 
Cherubim and Seraphim, and the watchfulness of 
many eyes.” In Jub. ii. 2 there is a description of 
the creation of the various spirits which serve before 
God : “The angels of the Presence . . . the angels of 
the spirit of the wind, the angels of the clouds of dark- 
ness and of the show and of the hail and of the frost, 
and the angels of the sounds and of the thunderbolt 
and of the lightning, and the angels of the spirits of 
cold and heat and winter .. . and of all the spirits 
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of His works in the heavens and on earth, and in all 


the abysses of the deep and of darkness and of 


evening,” etc., etc. And Enoch Ixxxii. 10 ff gives 
an elaborate catalogue of the “leaders” (apyovres) of 
the stars, who rule the progress of the seasons. 
Parallels to these strange lists are to be found in later 
writings, both Jewish and Christian. Thus, in the 
Syriac Apocalypse of Adam,! a classification of 
angels is given, corresponding to the seven heavens, 
according to which d@yyeAo rule over men, apxay- 
‘yedXou over beasts, apxai over clouds, snow, and rain, 
é€ovciat over the heavenly bodies, duvaues are the 
guardians against demons, xupidrytes have the sway 
over kingdoms, while @pdvo. do service before the 


throne of Messiah. No doubt in a book like this, the — 


direct influence of the New Testament might be 
suspected. But the tradition apparently belongs to 
Judaism. For in a quaint medizval treatise of 
magic, of Jewish origin, the Schemhamphorasch 
Salomonis Regis, the same classification is adjusted 
to the gods of the Roman Pantheon. Saturn is 
identified with @pdvos, Jupiter with xvpidrys, Mars 
with éfovoia, Sol with dvvauis, Venus with apy, 
Mercury with apxyayyedos, and Luna with dyyeXos. 
Evidently we have here a curious angelology, 
apparently unknown to the Old Testament, although 
a hint of it appears in Dan. x. 13, where the “ prince” 
(LXX. apywv) of the kingdom of Persia, that is, the 
angel who is set over the kingdom, is mentioned, and 
as his antagonist, Michael, “one of the chief princes,” 


1 Published by Renan, Journal Asiatigue, Sér. V. tome ii. 
p. 458 f,, qu. by Bousset, Archiv f. Religionswiss. iv. H. 3, p. 269. 

2 Horst’s Zauberbibliothek, iii. pp. 134 ff. (qu. by Bousset, 
loc. ctt.). 
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named in Jude 9, “the archangel,” dpyayyedos, and 
described in Rev. xii. 7 as warring against the dragon. 
And again, in Dan. xii. 1, he is designated “the 
great prince” (6 dpywy 6 péyas), the guardian angel 
of Israel (6 éoryxws Ext Tovs viovs TOU Aaov cov). In 
the apocalyptic literature of which Daniel is the proto- 
type, the conception of the hierarchies of spirits is 
enormously developed, no doubt incorporating many 
elements of popular tradition, until it finds a per- 
manent place in late Jewish theology.! In all likeli- 
hood the prominence of these groups of intermediate 
spiritual beings in the apocalyptic period is mainly 
due to the feeling of the remoteness of God. His 
transcendence, as we have seen, was a characteristic 
belief of later Judaism. In their craving to have 
some access to God, the apocalyptic writers fill in 
the gulf that lies es earth and heaven with a 
multitude of mediating supra-earthly existences. The 
New Testament only affords us the rarest glimpses 
into this strange realm, for the spiritual peerlessness 
of Jesus Christ banishes these dim figures of the 
invisible world into the darkness, whence they 
emerge again in the writings of the heretical sects, 
more especially of Gnosticism. In the Jewish 
tradition, they seem, for the most part, to be in 
the service of the Most High, exemplifying the 
description of Heb. i. 14, “ministering spirits” 


1 It is possible that Persian influence has contributed to this 
development. See Stave, Parsismus, pp. 175, 196 f., 203; 
Bousset, Religion d. Judenthums, pp. 472, 473; Moulton, art. 
“ Zoroastrianism,” in 7.D.B. On St Paul’s conceptions in this 
province of thought as a whole, see Everling, Dze paulinische 
Angelologie und Dimonologie. It contains many exaggerated 
statements, but gives a fair survey of the field. Of importance 
for the subject in general is Michael, by W. Lueken, Gott., 1898. 
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(Aevroupyixa TVEUMATA) 5 of. Rs. ent 2s St Paul 
appears not to have wholly departed from it, for 
his language in Col. i. 16 at least is neutral. This 
may be~due to the special circumstances of the 
Colossian Church, where Jewish influences were 
probably shaping a kind of incipient Gnosticism 
(ff ii. 18 ff). But in any case, several of the 
instances we have quoted from the Epistles are 
unmistakable, notably Eph. vi. 12, “our conflict is 
not with flesh and blood, but with rules (dapyas), 
with authorities (éfovaias), with the world-governors 
of this darkness, with spiritual powers of wickedness 
in the heavenly places,” and the passage which we 
are considering. It is conceivable that the apostle, 
feeling no need of the mediation of angels be- 
tween God and the world, once the supreme 
revelation in Christ, the Head of all things, has 
been given, applies the terms which were originally 
used in a good or a colourless sense (personi- 
fications of powers of nature) to those unseen 
forces of wickedness which strive against the com- 
plete establishment of the Divine Kingdom. The 
question cannot be decided on the basis of our 
evidence. But it is altogether groundless to rear 
on this foundation the theory of a cosmic dual- 
ism in St Paul. He does not think of the present 
world as being, from its very essence, under the control 
of Satan, in contrast to the future era when God shall 
be supreme. For him the Old Testament principle 
is authoritative, that the world is God’s world, 
as created by Him and destined ultimately to fulfil 
His purpose. The passages we have already dis- 
cussed, bearing on the cosmic significance of Christ, 
are sufficient evidence of this, But necessarily, on 
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the foundation of his own experience, he is conscious 
of the existence of opposing forces, which have to be 
subdued before God’s right to His own can be fully 
vindicated.1 In 1 Cor. xv. 24, therefore, when read 
in the light of Col. ii. 15, he takes for granted that a 
_ great part of the victory has been already won by the 
triumphant Saviour, won in principle (¢~ Chrysost. on 
Oavaros in this passage: ty ev ody Suvamer Kat vov 
KaTnpynTa, TH de évepyeia Tore), that is to say, like 
His victory over sin, won for all who are willing to 
shelter themselves in the great Victor. The “rules” 
and “authorities” and “powers” have been reduced 
to impotence against those who will arm themselves 
with the panoply of God (see Volz, pp. 270, 271). 
But Christ must still reign until all His enemies have 
been subdued. This reign, according to St Paul’s 
view, is not one which begins after the Parousia. He 
has left behind him the Messianic Hope of Judaism. 
The rule of Christ has begun with His exaltation as 
xuptos, Lord; He already sits on the throne, and His 
advent at the last is simply the culmination of His 
sway (so also Charles, Eschatology, p. 390). Are there 
any foes which still hold out? .The apostle has one 
supreme Power in his mind, which apparently con- 
tinues to defy the royal supremacy of Christ. That 
Power is Death. His expression, 6 0avaros, almost per- 
sonifies it. “As the last enemy, death is abolished.” 
When “he” has been vanquished, Christ’s dominion 
1 See also Titius, p. 247. Undoubtedly such a dualism is 
common in Judaistic literature, and reveals the “immense pros- 
tration of post-exilic Judaism” (J. Weiss). Perhaps the forms 
in which it clothes itself are related to Persian influence ; see 
Stave, Einfluss des Parsismus auf d. Judenthum, p. 196, and 
Porter, art. “ Revelation,” .D.B. iv. p.246. Certainly one of its 
results was to inspire a more transcendental view of salvation. 


~ 
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is complete. Obviously, this final destruction of 
death is revealed by the event of the Resurrec- 
tion, when the redeemed of the Lord prove by their 

rising that they also are stronger than death—that 

the indwelling might of the wvedua of Christ has 

vanquished the darkness of the grave. Thus, in our 

judgment, the argument to be drawn from St Paul’s 

own words is decisive against a protracted struggle 

between Christ and His adversaries after the Parousia. 

But even had it been impossible to appeal to definite 

statements, we could not associate with the thought 
of the revelation of the returning Lord a further 

process of conflict with human conditions. This 

would be utterly alien to the apostle’s standpoint. 

Take, as an instance of his point of view, his descrip- 

tion of the fate of the “lawless one,” “whom the Lord 

Jesus shall destroy by the breath of His mouth, and 

abolish by the manifestation of His coming” (2 Thess. 

ii. 8); or, recall the pictures of judgment in 2 Thess. 

i. 7-10, and Rom. ii. 5-10. These passages make it 
indubitably clear that, in the apostle’s idea of it, the 
crowning revelation of the exalted Christ is one which 

overwhelms and renders powerless all opposing forces, 

whether human or diabolic.? 

1 We may compare Isa. xxv. 8, “He will swallow up death 
in victory”; Hos. xiii. 14, ““O death, I will be thy plague; O 
grave, I will be thy destruction”; 4 Ezra viii. 53, “The germ of 
sin is sealed up from you, sickness is taken away, death is hidden, — 
Hades has disappeared” ; Rev. xx. 14, “ Death and Hades wete 
cast into the lake of fire.” Bousset finds in this conquest of 
death an aspect of the final conflict between God and the Devil, 
who is lord of death (Religion d. Judenthums, pp. 241, 242). 
There may be some ground for the hypothesis, but it was quite 
natural to personify Death vaguely, and exult over his downfall, 


2 See Volz, p. 302. A remarkable parallel is found in the 
Persian doctrine of the final conflict of good and evil. After 
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Probably this is the stage in God’s redemptive 
purpose which is before St Paul’s mind, when, in 
Eph. i. 10, he speaks of the Divine intention “to sum 
up (avaxedaraiwoacGar) all things in Christ, the things 
in heaven and the things on earth.” The expression 
is difficult, and there is no parallel to it-imthe New 
Testament1 Gunkel (on 4 Ezra xii. 25, in Kautzsch) 
holds that avaxedadaovy is “certainly an apocalyptic 
term ; at the end of the world-history all the evil that 
is diffused and isolated, and in the same way also the 
good, shall be summed up.” There may possibly be 
traces of this conception lying in the background of 
the apostle’s thought. In any case, it seems to us 
that the idea is virtually equivalent for him to the 
statement in 1 Cor. xv. 28, “When all things shall 

have been subordinated to. Him” (ze. Christ). No 
doubt it includes more than the subordination, for 
the idea of summing-up seems to be related to his 
conception of Christ as the root-principle of all crea- 
tion. “He is before all things, and in Him all things 
consist” (cuvérryxey, Col. i. 17; the whole passage, 
Col. i. 15-19, is the best commentary on the thought). 
lasting throughout the course of the world, it is ended by the 
annihilation of evil on the Last Day. Ahura Mazda, the Am- 
shaspands, the true Word, and Sraosha on the one hand, 
struggle with Angra Mainyu, the Anti-Amshaspands, the 
Word of Lies, and Aéshma, on the other side—Bundehesh 
xxx. 29 ff. (See Béklen, of. czt., p. 125; Hiibschmann, Jahr. f. 
prot. Theol. 1879, pp. 225, 226; Sdderblom, of. céz., pp. 267, 268.) 

1 The phrase in Acts iii. 21, dxpe xpévwv dmoxaracrdoews mdvrov 
&y é\ddqoer 6 Oeds, is no true parallel, and only appears so because . 
of the misleading translation in A.V., “until the times of resti- 
tution of all things, which God hath spoken.” There should be 
no comma after “things,” and, as Dalman shows, the Syriac 
version gives the correct sense, “until the fulfilling of the times 
of all that God hath said,” etc. (Worte Jesu, pp. 145, 146). 
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The development and final issue must correspond to 
the original intention of the Creator. The world-plan 
isa unity. This unity is realised in the Eternal Son, 
who became incarnate, accomplished redemption, con- 
-quered sin and death (to the apostle’s mind the great 
forces of disturbance in the Divine order), and has been 
exalted at God’s right hand to claim that universal 
adoration which is His due (Phil. ii. 9, 10). In His 
Incarnation, He has become the type and pattern for 
humanity ; in His atonement for sin, He has recon- 
ciled men to God; in His resurrection and glorified 
life, He reveals that splendid vista which is the con- 
summation of perfected human nature. “As the in- 
ferior stages of existence are summed up in man, who 
stands at the head of earthly creation, and forms a 
first link between the natural and the spiritual, so are 
all stages of humanity summed up in Christ, who in 
His person as God-man, links the creation absolutely 
‘with God” (Orr, Christzan View, p. 284).1 Bearing 
in mind that it involves this aspect, we may note that 
intimate connection with the idea of subordination to - 
which reference has already been made. Now, when 
this subordination is viewed in the light of its context, 
it means that evil has been finally vanquished, so that 
it can no more raise up its head in defiance of the 
exalted Lord. The continuous exestence of impeni- 
tent sinners, which might seem to conflict with that 
victory as affecting the completion of the divine purpose, 
is a question which lies outside the apostle’s horizon. 
He is only concerned with the antithesis of “fe and 
the loss of it. It means that redeemed humanity has — 
now reached its full assimilation to its Lord and Head. 
His Divine coma (rot cwmaros, Ths éxkAnoias, Col. i. 18) 
' See also Weizsacker, Afost. Zettalter, p. 120. 
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has reached its maturity. There is no dissension 
between the Head (7 xepady, Eph. i. 22) and His 
members (ra wéAy). His life circulates through them 
in unimpeded richness. They have now attained “to 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ” 
(Eph. iv. 13). They, the éx«ryolia, make_up “the 
fulness of Him that filleth all in all” (ro rAjpwua Tot 
Ta TavTa év Tac TAnpoumevonv, Eph. i. 23). God’s aim 
is secured, the aim of “reconciling through Him (ze. 
Christ) all things unto Himself, having made peace 
through the blood of His cross, whether the things on 
earth or the things in heaven” (Col. i. 20). Thus 
Christ is “all and in all” (wavra cai év wacwy, Col. iii. 
11). The summing-up and the subordination each 
describes the crowning of the Father’s purpose in His 
exalted Son. a 

It is comparatively easy to understand the applica- 
tion of St Paul’s words to “the things that are in 
heaven.” We are not so ready to give its full force 
to his equally emphatic declaration about “the things 
on earth.” He takes a large view of creation. For 
him the whole universe is animated by the breath of the 
Divine life? The moral and spiritual order extends 
to the material world. Existence as a whole is 
connected in one process. There is “one spiritual 
life,’ as Dr E. Caird expresses it, “which flows out 
from God to the Creation, and which flows back to 
Him again through man, the highest of all the 
creatures” (Evolution of Religion, ii. p. 125). The 
being of the material world has been affected by 
- that sin which human self-will has introduced into the 


1 Cf. Wisd. i. 14: éxricev yap els 7d elvan Ta TdvTa Kal owrhpror ai 
yevéoets ToD Kbopmou, Kal ovK torw év adrois pdpmaxoy ddéOpou, ore ddov 
BactXerov él yijs. 
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universe. It has been subjected to futility, to vain 
striving (rq yap matarntt 4 KTiow UTeTayn, Rom. 
viii. 20). We may compare 4 Ezra vii. 11 : “ For your 
sakes, indeed, I created the A£on; but when Adam 
transgressed my commandments, the creation was 
judged.”! It is under the sway of ¢Oopa, decay. 
The very process which is the pathos and doom of 
human life is the law of the universe also. And the 
sensitive heart of the apostle overhears the complaint 
of creation. It becomes animate to his mind, as the 
offspring of God’s creative will, and its sigh for 
permanence, for the realisation of purpose,#or perfec- 
tion, catches the ear of his soul (Rom. viii. 19-22), and 
echoes in sympathy with his own craving for complete, 
victorious /zfe. Now if there is to be a redemption 
(arroAvTpwots) of the material body, a rescue of it from 
the bondage of decay, an inspiration of it with an 
immortal existence, a prospect which for St Paul isa 
glorious certainty, why may not the redemption go 
further: why may not it extend to that entire creation 
which as it left His shaping hand, the Creator pro- 
nounced to be very good? The thought had 
appeared already in the-Old Testament: eg., Isa. 
Ixv. 17, “ Behold, I create new heavens and a new 
earth”; Isa. Ixvi. 22, “As the new heavens and the 
new earth which I will make, shall remain before me, 
saith the Lord, so shall your seed and your name 
remain ” (cf Ps, cii. 26). It finds frequent expression 


1 See Gunkel (ad Zoc.), who calls the conception of a Fall of 
creation “a compromise between the old optimistic view of the 
world, which is only recognised for the primitive age, and the 
modern pessimistic view of Judaism, which holds good for the 
present.” But the growth of such an idea is quite conceivable 
without any such explanation. 
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in apocalyptic literature: ¢g., Enoch xlv. 4, 5, “I will 


transform heaven and make it an everlasting blessing 
and light. I will transform the earth and make it a 


_ blessing, and cause mine elect to dwell upon it” ; Jub. 


i. 29, “And the angel of the Presence . . . took the 


_tables of the division of the years . . . from the day 


of the new creation onwards, when heaven and earth 
and all its creatures are to be renewed”; Apoc. Bar. 
xxxii. 6, “Greater than both these tribulations shall 
be the conflict, when the Almighty will renew His 
creation.”1 For St Paul, the expectation is confirmed 
by the future experience of believers as he conceives 
it. The material universe stands there as the realm 
of man’s earthly activity. It is the sphere assigned 
him for the present realisation of his relation to 
God. May it not be that, when the spiritual 
reaches its full development, completely conquer- 


1“ As the sin and death of the First Adam, the Old Man 
(PeRTA OtN, WDIPA Ow [of Levy, Meuhebr. Worterbuch, s.v., 
pas and sND7P] 6 mp@ros “Addu, 6 éoxaros Addu, 1 Cor. xv. 45; 
6 mp@ros dvOpwros, 1 Cor. xv. 47 3 6 wadauds &vOpwros, Col. iii. 4 ff.), 
were decisive for the earlier epoch, so will the righteousness of 
life of the New Man, the Second Adam, be for the Second” 
(Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos, p. 368). The same idea is 
expressed by the radwyeveota of Matt. xix. 28; cf Rev. xxi. 1. 
See also the admirable statement of Dr Davidson, which lays 
bare the basis of St Paul’s thought: “The great conception of 
the Old Testament is, that the world is a moral constitution, 
Behind the physical world is God, a free, conscious, moral 
being ; on this side of it and over it, is man, another free, moral 
being. The world is but the means of their intercourse. It is 
this moral character of its whole constitution, which explains 


how the externa! world is always drawn into the relations of 


God and man, and reflects these relations according as they 
are normal and disturbed, rejoicing and blossoming like the rose 
in man’s redemption, and falling into desolation in man’s destruc- 
tion under God’s wrath” (Old Testament Prophecy, p. 209). 


a ¥ Piss 
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ing and controlling the material in the person of 
redeemed man, there shall still be a province for this 
new, glorified life, consisting in a transformed and 
glorified universe in which that which has been im- 
perfect shall be done away?! Perhaps there is a 
hint of this prospect in 1 Cor. vii. 31: “The fashion 
(cxnua) of this world (kécmos) passeth away.” There 
is more than a hint in Rom. viii. 19-21. The creation 
looks with eager longing for the manifestation 
(aroxaAvyruv) of the sons of God, which is to be a 
manifestation of glory (verse 18). That manifestation 
must have a direct bearing on its own future, for the 
outlook which lies before it is deliverance from the 
bondage to decay, and an entrance upon the liberty of 
the glory of the children of God. Such is the splendid 
vision which opens to the apostle’s ardent soul.? Is 


1Cf. Ducasse, Revue de Théol., July 1882 (summarised by 
Orr, op. cit, p. 447): “Does not a new kingdom appear in 
man? ... He is the bond of union between the world of nature 
and the Divine world. Why then should it not have been pre- 
cisely his vocation to spiritualise matter, and lead it up to the 
conquest of new attributes?” It is stating the facts in too 
speculative a fashion to say with Dr E. Caird, that in Rom. 
vill. 19 f., “St Paul combines the idea of the sfizrztuality of 
God, which was characteristic of monotheism, with the idea of 
the zm#manence of God, which was characteristic of pantheism, — 
uniting both in one conception by the aid of the idea of evolu- 
tion” (Zvolution of Religion, ii. p. 125). What we find in the 
passage is rather the poetry of the religious imagination. 

2 A remarkable parallel is found in the Persian conception of 
the new world. “The dearest dream of Mazdean piety,” says 
Sdderblom, “was that of life eternal in a purified, incorruptible 
body, upon a new earth delivered from all that which as yet 
mars it.... Men, having the appearance of people of forty 
and fifty years, live immortal, without needs, free from every 
evil. The end of ‘the progress’ is attained, ‘the world is made 
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it not in harmony with the profoundest intuitions 
of those who have 


“The sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean and the living air 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” } 


There still remains one stage to be considered in 
St Paul’s conception of the consummation of the 
Kingdom of God. He introduces it in the paragraph 
which we have been examining, at first, without any 
qualification. “Then the end, when He shall have 
delivered up (zapadido7) the Kingdom to His God and 
Father” (to Oem kai watpij. Some further light is 
thrown upon this momentous statement by verses 27, 


progressive (/rasem) according to its desire’ (Yast xix. 89)... . 
The ideal world of Mazdeism implies not merely the extinction 
of Hell, but there is no longer any difference between Heaven 
and Earth. ‘The earth extends to the sphere of the stars’... 
Men can exist in heaven with their bodies” (of. czz., pp. 269, 
270). See also Moulton, art. “Zoroastrianism,” in H.D.B. 

1 Jt is of curious interest to compare with this forecast one 
which is thrown out by an evolutionary philosopher like Herbert 
Spencer. “Confining ourselves to the proximate and not 
necessarily insoluble question,” he says, “we find reason for 
thinking that after the completion of the various equilibriums 
which bring to a close all the forms of Evolution we have con- 
templated, there must continue an equilibrium of a far wider 
kind. When that integration everywhere in progress through- 
out our Solar System has reached its climax, there will remain 
to be effected the immeasurably greater integration of our Solar 
System with other such systems” (First Principles, p. 536) 
His conclusion appears to be a succession of evolutions, “ever 

the same in principle, but never the same in concrete result,” 
. Y 
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28. In verse 27, quoting Ps. viii. 7 (ff Ps. cx. 1, 
which our Lord Himself quotes in support of His 
Messianic Kingship), he assigns the subordination of — 
all things under Christ to the direct power of God. 
Still keeping this fact in the forefront, he draws the 
inference that one Power or Authority lies outside this 
universal subordination. For manifestly He, by 
whose operation the subordination is brought about, 
cannot Himself be included in it. Not only so; 
he takes a further step. There cannot remain two 
co-equal authorities in the Kingdom of redemption. 
For “when all things have been subordinated to Him 
(Christ), then the Son Himself also shall be sub- 
ordinated to Him (God), who subordinated all things 
to Him (Christ), in order that God may be all in all” 
(ravra év waco). It is of importance to inquire 
whether there are other passages in St Paul’s writings 
which illustrate or elucidate this remarkable concep- 
tion. The inquiry is a delicate one, for we know that 
the apostle attributed divinity, in its full and essential 
sense, to Jesus Christ. Various suggestive utterances 
may be found which help us to understand his view 
in the words before us. We are familiar with such 
passages as Rom. viii. 11: “If the Spirit of Him who 
raised Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that 
raised from the dead Christ Jesus, shall quicken also 
your mortal bodies.” Here, and in its parallels, the 
potency of the new spiritual life is directly referred to 
God the Father, even as regards Christ Himself (cf, 
eg., 1 Thess, iv. 14, “So also them that sleep through 
Jesus will God bring with Him”). But the apostle 
looks upon this power as mediated by the Son. Thus, — 
in 1 Cor. xv. 57, he ascribes thanks “to God who 
giveth us the victory through (é:a@) our Lord Jesus — 


! 
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Christ.” In 2 Cor. v. 18, we meet his favourite 
thought of God as “reconciling us to Himself through 
Christ.” It is needless to quote instances of this 
conception, as they occur on every second page of 
the Pauline Epistles. But repeatedly we find St Paul 
emphasising the fact that God, as the Father, is both 
the primal source and the ultimate goal of all things. 
Hence he makes such affirmations as that of Rom. xi. 
36, “For from (ex) Him, and through (é:a) Him, and 
unto (eis, with a view to) Him, are all things”; Eph. 

iv. 6, where, after enumerating the binding ties of the 
Christian brotherhood, “one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism,” he names “one God and Father of all, who 
is over (éi) all and through (é:a) all, and in (év) all”; 
I Cor. viii. 6, “For us there is one God the Father, 
from (éc) whom are all things, and we unto (e/s) Him, 
and one Lord Jesus Christ, through (dca) whom are 
all things, and we through Him”; and we may add 
Col. i. 19, 20, “It was the good pleasure (of the 
Father) that the whole fulness should dwell in Him 
(Christ), and through (dca) Him, to reconcile all things 
unto (es) Himself (God).” Plainly, from the above 
passages, a ruling thought with St Paul is that of 
God as the final aim of all redemptive activity.’ All 
things, indeed, are summed up in Christ, in whom 
dwells the complete fulness of the Divine nature in 
organised form (cwuatixws, Col. ii. 9). But Christ 
Himself carries forward the Divine purpose to its 
fulfilment. As the Son, He performs His mediatorial 
function ; as the Son, in the deepest reciprocal rela- 
tion of love with the Father, His life is “ with God, 

1 Cf the suggestive statement of Titius (p. 25): “As with 


Jesus, so with Paul, in this new view of God (z.e. as Father), the 
source of the whole of salvaiion is given” (the italics are ours). 
@ 
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for God, in God.” The Divine consummation is 
attained when “God is all and in all.”?_ The process _ 
by which such a climax of the highest development 
of life is reached, may be felt to be suggested by the 
statement of 1 Cor. iii. 22, 23, “ All things belong to 
you, and you belong to Christ, and Christ belongs to 
God.” This relationship is expressed even more 
definitely in 1 Cor. xi. 3, “Now I desire you to know 
that of every man, the Head is Christ. But the Head 
of Christ is God.” Here is an ascending scale, as in 
the preceding passage, in which God, as it were, gives 
unity and complete realisation to the whole series of 
spiritual relations. It is from the same point of view 
that St Paul, in dealing with the supreme glory of the 
risen Christ (Phil. ii. 9-11), declares that “God hath 
highly exalted Him, and_given Him the name which — 
is above every name (2.2, the name xvpios, virtually 
equivalent to the Old Testament Jehovah) ; that in the 
name of Jesus (often erroneously taken as ro dvoua 
TO Umép Tay Ovoua) every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven and things on earth, and things under the 
earth, and every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” The 
supreme dignity of the risen Christ, that is to say, 
points beyond Him to God the Father. Even the 


1 It is perhaps needless to point out that rdvra and év raow 
(which is equivalent to mdvra), in the apostle’s view, have no 
reference save to the redeemed Kingdom of God. This is 
evident, if we remember that St Paul is here occupied with a 
discussion of the relation of the Resurrection of Christ to that 
of believers. He is only concerned with those who, through 
Christ, have been subordinated to the sway of God. Every- 
thing beyond the scope of the direct development of the Kingdom 
of God lies outside his range. (See also an excellent note of 
Heinrici, ad /oc.) 


e 
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most daring human thought can go no further than 
the culmination of all things in God. 

It would be useless to speculate on the manner 
in which St Paul conceived this great consummation 
to be fulfilled. Unquestionably he would have re- 
garded all philosophical categories as inapplicable to 
his momentous theme. For his mind, its interest 
and importance are wholly religious. He could 
not realise a more glorious issue for the wondrous 
process which germinated for humanity with the 
Incarnation, blossomed in the atoning Passion, and 
came to full maturity in the Exaltation, than a 
re-entrance of the glorified Lord into the depths 
of the Godhead, so that His own words should receive 
their profoundest significance, “I and my Father 
are one.” In that crownis; end, the Consummation 
of the Kingdom of God is accomplished. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE TO CHAPTER II 
THE PAULINE ESCHATOLOGY AND HELLENISM 


AMONG those influences which in some form or other 
have contributed to the shaping of St Paul’s Concep- 
tions of the Last Things, various competent theolo- 
gians have included that of Hellenism. And there 
is nothing in the nature*wf the situation to preclude 
such a possibility. The century in which St Paul 
wrote was one famous for the popularising of 
philosophical doctrines. In all the chief centres 
of civilisation throughout the Roman empire, the 
philosophical lecturer was a familiar figure. His 
knowledge was often superficial enough, but it 
became a fashion to attend his prelections, and if 
he proved a lively and elegant speaker he might 
count on a large audience. Hence the favourite 
ideas of Platonism, of the Stoa, of Epicurus, were 
in circulation widely. At least, every person who 
pretended to be educated must have had a super- 
ficial acquaintance with them. It might be imagined, 
no doubt, that this condition of popular thought 
would not affect the Jews, the members of the 
Diaspora, found in every province of the imperial 
dominions. They were famed for their exclusiveness. 
Their one bond of union as a people was their | 


/ 
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attachment to the religion of their fathers. They 


prided themselves on their isolation. But their 
cosmopolitan experience began to tell on their 
nationalistic. prejudices. Even around their own 
Synagogues, the focus of their life and worship, a 
fringe of Gentiles had gathered, attracted by the 
Jewish Monotheism, which met'a strong craving of 
that age, and eager to learn more of that purer 
morality which stood in so sharp a contrast to their 
own social environment. Through special circum- 
stances such as these, and the more vague and 
general influence of the Zezt-Gezst, they were com- 
pelled, however reluctantly,' to enlarge their horizon, 
and admit into their thought speculations which had 
sprung from a foreign source. 

But there were thinkers here and there who 
showed no such reluctance, who yielded themselves 


cordially to this growing Hellenic influence, who 


assimilated the doctrines of Plato and the Stoics 
so far as loyal Jews could assimilate them, and in 
their own fashion bridged the cleft between Judaism 
and Hellenism. These writers mainly belonged to 


.the famous school of Alexandria, a stronghold of 


Jewish life and influence; their best known repre- 
sentatives are Philo and the author of the Book of 
Wisdom. It is impossible for us here to examine 
Philo’s Eschatology. But, speaking broadly, it is 
genuinely Greek in character, assimilating Platonic 
influences in the most conspicuous fashion, departing 


wholly, for example, from the expectation of a. 


quickening of the complete personality in a future life. 
This latter deviation rests on his belief that the 


1 See, ¢.g., Menzel, Der ESAs Einfluss auf Prediger u, 
ene Salomos, 1889. 
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body is entirely antagonistic to the soul. But this 
antagonism he ascribes, not to the fact that the body — 
is material, but that it is merely phenomenal, and 
so transient, in contrast to the “world of eternal 
ideas amid which reason lives.”1 ‘It is not possible,” 
he says, “while dwelling in the body and the mortal 
genus, to hold communion with God” (Leg. Alleg. 
iii, 14). As might be expected, he spiritualises 
all the common eschatological ideas. “The true 
Hades is the life of the wicked man exposed to 
vengeance with uncleansed guilt, obnoxious to every 
curse” (Congr. Erud. Gr. 11). The death which 
is his wages is “to live always dying, and to endure, 
as it were, death deathless and unending.” It is 
“to be haunted with unmingled grief and fear” 
(Praem. et Poen. 12). The virtuous, on the other 
hand, shall leave behind them the strife and neces- 
sity and corruption of the lower world, and come 
to the Unbegotten and Eternal, the city of God, 
the mystical Jerusalem which signifies the vision 
of peace (Soman. ii. 38; Quzs rer. div. her. 58).2 These 
extracts suffice to show how completely the spirit of 
Hellenic philosophy has penetrated this remarkable 
Jewish thinker. The same influences assert them- 
selves, although less prominently, in the Wisdom of 
Solomon.’ Several of the stable elements in Jewish 

1 See Drummond, Pizio, ii. p. 297. 

2 We take the translations from Drummond’s invaluable work 
(ii. pp. 32%, 323). 

8 Its close connection with the Wisdom-literature of the 
Old Testament has not been sufficiently recognised in current 
discussions} For a similar contact between Judaism and Greek 
philosophy, see the marked traces of Stoic influence in the — 


discourse on the Devout Reason as Mistress of the Desires, 
in 4 Maccabees, 
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Eschatology remain side by side with those which 
are purely Hellenistic, and so irreconcilable posi- 
tions are held simultaneously. Thus there appears, 
e.g., the notion of a Day of Judgment; but how this is 
combined with the unquestionable teaching of the 
book, that the souls of the righteous, immediately 
after death, appear in the presence of God and enter 
perfect blessedness, there is no indication. In. any 
case, the conception of immortality is wholly spiritual. 
This book is of special interest for our discussion, 
inasmuch as an intimate relationship has been assumed 
between it and St Paul. Indeed, it may be said that 
the Hellenistic Judaism of Alexandria has usually 
been regarded as the main instrument in bringing 
the apostle into contact with Hellenism, for we may 
leave out of account the far-fetched theory of Teich- 
mann that St Paul became acquainted with Greek 
ideas by means of the apocalyptic literature. If this 
close connection can be established, it would be 
‘reasonable to expect further traces of the effect of 
Greek speculation on the apostle’s thinking. An 
interesting monograph has been written on the 
subject by Prof. E. Grafe in Adbhandlungen . . 
C. von Wetzsacker gewidmet. Grafe finds proofs of 
St Paul’s dependence on Wisdom, not merely in 
thought, but even in language. In 1 Cor. ii. for 
example, in agreement with Pfleiderer (Urchristentum, 
pp. 161, 257), he compares verses 8, I0, II with 
Wisd. ix. 7, ii. 9 with vii. 28, ii. 10 with vii. 27, ii. 14 
with ix, 14, ii. 15 with ix, 11, ii. 16 with ix. 13 (p. 278). 
It appears to us, that unless one came to the pas- 
sages prepared to find parallels, the correspondences 
would scarcely appeal to him. Take, ¢.z., the famous 
statement of 1 Cor, ii. 14: yuyixds de avOpwros ov 
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déxeTat Ta TOU TvEevpaTos TOU Deod” pwpia yap aiTo 
éoriy, Kal ov SivaTat yvGval, OTL TYEULATLKAS aVaKpivEeTal. 
Its companion passage runs thus : Aoyiool yap Ovyrav 
deiAol, Kai ériopareis ai érrivora nuwy, Wisd. ix. 14, 
It is hard to see wherein the kinship lies. St Paul’s 
words refer to a great principle of the spiritual life: 
the Wisdom-passage is one of those general maxims 
with which the Book of Proverbs has made us familiar. 
Grafe finds corroboration for the parallelism in the 
repeated occurrence of codgia in I Cor. ii. and in chaps. 
vii. and: ix. of Wisdom, with which the comparison is 
made. But the apostle’s introduction of codia is 
entirely due to its antithesis, uwpia, “folly,” the term 
by which the cultivated Greeks described the preach- 
ing of the Cross. They demand a Gospel which shall 
be codia, suiting their intellectual presuppositions. 
St Paul has a cogia to preach, namely, God’s wonder- 
ful redemptive purpose, whose profound depths can 
be set before those who are mature. The codia of 
Wisd. vii. and ix. is identical with that of Prov. viii., 
the auxiliary of God in creation, that genuine know- 
ledge, that moral insight personified, which forms the 
basis of all true life. The Book of Proverbs would 
supply an equally relevant parallelism. Grafe identi- 
fies the copia of St Paul with the rvedua dyrov which 
occasionally occurs in Wisdom (p. 278). There is 
certainly much force in this equation, but the re- 
markable conception of Prov. viii. seems, in our 
judgment, to approach even nearer the Pauline idea 
of the avedua. In any case, the intimate relation 
between codia and the Divine zveiua has its roots 
entirely in the Old Testament, where the Spirit of 
God is the principle of all the highest phenomena of 
moral and intellectual life. Grafe further points out — 
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that the idea of the body as a exjyvos, tent, for the 
soul (2 Cor. v. 1, Wisd. ix. 15), “is a fundamental 
thought of Alexandrian philosophy.” But our ex- 
position of the Pauline passage reveals the essential 
contrast of thought underlying their respective uses 
of the term. It is strange to find so careful a student 
of St Paul as Prof. Grafe asserting (p. 276) that for 
the belief in zwmediate fellowship with Christ after 
death, “the apostle has found a conception which 
helps him in the spiritualistic hope of the Alexand- 
rians” (he compares Phil. i. 23 with Wisd. iii. 1-3, 
vi. 20). To begin with, the passage quoted says 
nothing about zmmedzate fellowship with Christ after 
death:1 if it did, the apostle, in accordance with 
his central conception of the Resurrection and its 
accompaniments, must have conceived it on totally 
different lines from the “spiritualistic hopes of the 
Alexandrians.” 

But the feature in Paulinism which is supposed 
“to reveal most plainly the influence of Hellenic 
thought is his conception of the antithesis between 
oapé and wvetua. The significance of the antithesis, 
as our chapter on the Resurrection shows, lies at the 
very basis of the profoundest portion of his Eschato- 
logy. If the apostle has shaped his ideas under the 
guidance of Greek speculation at this point, it must 
be admitted that a foreign element has penetrated 
deep into his thinking. The question is, Does St 
Paul hold a dualistic conception of human nature? 
Does \1e believe that matter, flesh (cap€) is essen- 
tially evil, that the human consciousness is defiled 
for the very reason that it is clothed in a material 
form? This is asserted, among others, by Holsten, 

1 See chap. v. pp. 272-273. 
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who finds in St Paul the contrast between the wholly 
sensual nature of mortal flesh and the pure essence — 
of the eternal Spirit (see, ¢.g., Paulin. Theol. pp. 80-84) ; 
by Holtzmann, who, however, supplies a hint towards 
the true understanding of the problem when he says: 
“ Like his ethic this new (ze. pneumatic) Eschatology 
is built upon the Hellenistic antithesis of flesh and 
spirit” (V.7. Theol. ii. p. 195); and by Prof. Percy 
Gardner, “Put in the form in which it appears in 
Romans, the doctrine of the evil flesh is one 
familiar to students of ancient religion as one of 
the main tenets of the mysteries in later Greece” 
(Historic View, p. 224). What are the facts? To 
begin with, St Paul was no metaphysician. We 
never find in him any attempt at a theoretical 
solution of the great problems of the world. True 
to his Old Testament basis, his statements about 
flesh and spirit must be understood wholly in c¢he 
light of his own practical relation to God. When 
we examine them from that standpoint, it is easy 
to discover that they are for him matters of religious 
experience. His meaning is made plain by such 
a statement as that of Rom. viii. 7: “The mind of 
the flesh is hostile to God, for it is not subjected 
to the law of God, nor can it be. They that are 
in the flesh (éy capxi) cannot please God. But ye 
are not in the flesh but in the Spirit, inasmuch 
as (elrep) the Spirit of God dwelleth in you.” This 
is not metaphysics. This is a contrast between 
the actual condition of human nature, untouched 
by the Divine power, and that nature as directly 
influenced from above. , It is the bodily nature, as he 
has discovered it i: himself, continually biassed 
1 The italics are ours, 
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towards sin, which he places in antithesis to that 
‘Divine, supernatural might, which alone is able to 
rescue it from the thraldom of evil. How little 
ground there is for attributing to St Paul the 
metaphysical theory that the flesh is inherently 
evil, is evident from such an affirmation as that of 
Gal. ii. 20, “No longer do I live, but Christ lives 
in me; but what I at present live in the flesh (éy 
capki), I live by faith, faith in the Son of God,” ete. 
The fact of the matter is that cap€ may be trans- 
lated “body” as correctly as “fiesh.” It was used 
in that sense, even in Greek philosophical circles, 
at the time when St Paul wrote (see Zeller, Theol. 
Jahrbicher, 1852, pp. 293-297). But in the case 
of the apostle, for whom the relation of life to God 
was the supreme interest, it was wholly natural, 
when he thought of man as distinguished from God, 
to describe him as “flesh,” in contrast to “spirit.” 
And thus the distinction easily passed into an opposi- 
tion ; for man, as he had discovered in his personal 
experience, was under the sway of sin and could 
not break its yoke, apart from the aid of the Spirit, 
who is the Divine, supernatural Agent. Plainly, there- 
fore, the antagonism of which the apostle is conscious 
between cap£ and wvevua is a moral and not a 
metaphysical antagonism, and it is one discovered, 
not by the path of speculation, but from the humili- 
ating experiences of actual life’ Siebeck, writing 


1 It is worth observing, in passing, that St Paul recognises the 
presence of evil in spirits, who have no share in the flesh at all 
(cf. Eph. ii. 2), while Christ, who was sent “in the likeness of 
the flesh of sin” (ze, in the likeness of human flesh, human 
nature, which, as a fact of experience, is sinful), was without sin 
(see Miller, Doct. of Sin, i. pp. 346-348). 
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as a historian of psychology, well expresses the 
facts when he says: “In no passage do the Pauline | 
psychological views deny their Hebrew origin. . . . 
As in Plato, the circumstance that God’s being was 
conceived ethically had the consequence that its 
dialectic antithesis, matter, receded into the position 
of ‘evil, so also in Paul the flesh becomes, on the 
ground of that natural antithesis to the moral con- 
trasted pole of the Divine Spirit, the bearer of sin and 
weakness” (Geschichte d. Psychol. 1'* Th. 2° Abth, 
p. 311). If any further evidence were needed, it 
might be found in St Paul’s central conception of 
the Resurrection, in which all his arguments are 
directed to the establishing, not of a break between 
the present and the future life, but of “an organic 
link between the temporal and the eternal,” that 
link whose existence has been demonstrated for him 
by his own experience of the risen Christ, in whom 
the human and the divine are perfectly united in the 
cwoua THs Oo€ns avrou (Phil. iii. 21). 

But while firmly controverting the presence of 
any philosophical dualism, the result of Hellenic or 
Hellenistic influence, in the foundations of St Paul’s 
eschatological thought, we would by no means deny 
the appearance in his writings of many spiritual 
tendencies which associate him with the deepest 
currents of contemporary Greek philosophy. Yet 
it is, in most cases, a kinship independently reached. 
If they agree in a lofty conception of God, which sets 
in bold relief the imperfections of human life; if they 
are both conscious of a conflict between good and 
evil in the human soul, which can nevertheless be 
surmounted by a communion of man with the 
Divine ; if they are at one in exalting the spiritual 
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life as that alone worth living, because it is the 
pathway to the true goal of existence,\—their agree- 
ment should not be traced to any direct interchange 
of ideas. The fulness of the time had come. The 
most earnest minds of ancient Hellenism were 
groping towards the same vision which for the 
Christian apostle had made all things new. 


1 See an admirable paragraph in Titius, pp. 286, 287. 
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ADAM, 254, 257 u., 310, 311, 322, 
335 7. 

Adam-theology, 310. 

f£on (coming), disciples’ expecta- 
tion of, 4; Jesus, as introducing, 
II .; in Apocalyptic, 61; rela- 
tion of Messiah’s reign to, 63, 
323 2. ; influence of, on Judaistic 
outlook, 73; as equivalent to 
heaven, 74; in Rabbinic litera- 
-ture, 132 2., 288 3; St Paul’s 
attitude towards, 185; relation 
of, to judgment, 195 ; as synonym 
for resurrection, 235 ; inheritance 
of, 299 z.; present and future, 
317; substitutes for, in St Paul, 
318 ; time of, 318. 

Ahura Mazda, 19, 206 ~, 241 z., 
331 2. 

Akiba, 220. 

Alexandria, school of, 72 7., 343. 

Angelology. See Powers. 

Angra, Mainyu (Ahriman), 191 ~., 
206 2., 331 2. i 

Animism, 34 2., 108 2. 

Annihilation, 70, I19, 123, 125° %.; 
definition of, 124 2.3 not in St 
Paul, 315. 

Anthropomorphism, 42, 215 2. 

_ Antichrist, genesis of conception, 

209-215; Bousset’s theory of, 

209, 210; in Patristic commen- 

taries, 212 ; parallels to, in Persian 

religion, 215 ”.; Christian trans- 

formation of, 215, 216; Rabbinic 
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theory of, 217; Bar-Cochba as 
exemplifying, 220. See Man of 
Lawlessness. 

Antiochus (of Commagene), his idea 
of life after death, 134 x. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, influence of 
his persecution, 63, 75; traits of, 
in Antichrist, 210, 212. 

Apocalypse of Baruch, 66, 72. 

Apocalyptic writings, origin of, 59- 
62; contrast of, to prophetic 
writings, 60; nature of outlook 
in, 6 2. 61, 62; conception of 
world in, 61 z.; detailed pictures 
of end in, 62 f.; eschatology as 
main content of, 65; table of, 65 
n.; flexibility of eschatological 
ideas in, 66, 71 f.; Synoptic Apoc- 
alypse, 168f.; symbolism of, 211 5 
post-resurrection body in, 240, 241. 

Apollos, 239. 

Apostasy, 208, 218. 

Armilus, 217. 

Astvatereta, 236 2. 

Azi Dahaka, 215 x. 

aidvios, in Fourth Gospel, 97, 139 z., 
318; as an eschatological adjec- 
tive, 155; qualifying ‘“destruc- 
tion” in St Paul, 314, 316-318; 
in Greek philosophy, 316 f.; as 
“age-lasting,”’ 317; in the light 
of LXX., 317; in Judaistic 
writers, 318. 

avakeparowwoacOa, 320, 331, 332, 
339- 

Z 
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dmoxdduvyis (dmoxahimrew), 47, 
189, 190; Bruston’s theory of, 
278; as evidence of deepening 
of Pauline eschatology, 279. 

dmrotr pwors, eschatological force of, 
12, 13 ; scope of, 13, 295, 298, 334. 

dmwdera, St Paul’s use of, 118-121, 
314 ff. ; as antithesis of owrnpia, 
120; use of, in Wisdom, 122, 123 ; 
in apocalyptic writings, 123; 
nature of, 314, 315; duration of, 
316-3109. 


BABYLONIAN invasion, influence of, 


40. 

Babylonian religion, influence of, on 
resurrection-idea, 63 ~.; life after 
death in, 123 x. 

Baptist, preaching of, 5. 

Bar-Cochba, 220. 

Belial, 209, 210; Friedlander’s 
theory of, 209 2.; in Rabbinic 
literature, 210 . 

Bliss, degrees of, 203, 204. 

Body (cua), in Philo, 108, 344 ; in 
St Paul, 146, 239 ., 295; in 
Plato, 223; O.T. idea of, 231; 
varieties of, 244, 258; heavenly, 
244-246 ; in Pagan writers, 261 7.; 
as OKhvos, 34.7. 

Body, post-resurrection, Jesus’ teach- 
ing as: to, 100, 101; Talmudic 
idea of, 227, 240, 259 ”.; Pauline 
idea of, 232, 237, 243, 247, 248 ; 
scientific notion of, 237 ; miscon- 
ceptions of, 248, 249, 253 %.; 
dependence of, on spirit, 252, 258, 
259, 295; in Persian religion, 253, 
259; in Veda, 259 2.3 philo- 
sophical speculations as to, 259 f.; 
grandeur of Pauline idea of, 260 ; 
as received immediately after 
death, 263; as “of glory,” 305. 


C&SARS, cult of, 216. 

Caligula, 216. 

Chiliasm, origin of, 74. See Millen- 
nium. 

Christ, glorified, as of supreme 
interest for apostolic age, 96; 
cosmic position of, 235, 236; as 
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Second Adam, 256, 257 ; kingdom 
of, 289, 290; as Lord, 292, 329; 
being with, 312; conflict of, with 
foes, 328-330; as principle of 
creation, 331; relation of, to 


éxxAnola, 332, 333; as Mediator, 


338, 339. 

Christianity, central blessing of, 
according to St Paul, 6. 

Christophany, importance of, for St 
Paul, 80 f. 

Church, guidance of, in eschatology, 
30, 31, 280. 

ae T9. 
ontradictions, in Pauline eschato- 
logy, 26, 27. 

Creation, sympathy of, with be- 
lievers, 16; new, 297; unity of, 
with God, 333; fall and renewal 
of, 333 f., 335 #.; moral constitu- 
tion of, in O.T., 335 2., 336. 


DANIEL, Book of, its influence upon 
St Paul, 43, 49, 59, 181, 209. 
See Apocalyptic writings. 

Darkness, outer, 315. 

Day of Lord, character of, in O.T., 
39, 40, 176, 177, 205, 206; as 


transformed by Jesus, 172; in- 


Joel, 175 2.; origin of expression, 
176 ; in Judaistic literature, 178, 
179, 205; influence of prophetic 
conception of, on St Paul, 184 ff.; 
relation of O.T. language con- 
cerning, to St Paul, 
transformation of, in St Paul, 
185, 194. See Parousia, 

Death, O.T. idea of, 34 m, 105; 
horror of, in O.T., 53, 104 f., 
107 f.; misconceptions of Pauline 
idea of, 102, 103, 123; horror of, 
in heathen world, 106; personifi- 
cation of, 108, 329 ; connection of, 
with sin, 108-110; Pauline con- 
ception of, 112-117; as physical 
evil for St Paul, 113, 114; horror 
of, in N.T., 116; modern in- 
stances of fear of, 116 #.; scien- 
tific view of, 117 2, 118 #.; in 
ethical sense, 142, 143; Greek 
definitions of, 224; horror of, in 


180-184 5. 
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St Paul, 266, 260, 270; conquest 
of, 330; in Philo, 344. 

Destruction. See dwwdeca. 

Devil, 108 z., 215. 

Dragon, Babylonian myth of, 209, 
2It m. 

Druj, 215 z. 

Dualism, no trace of, in St Paul, 
146, 328, 347-350; in Judaistic 
literature, 329 ~.; in Philo, 344. 


ELEUSIS, 134 %., 241. 

Embodiment, 239 z., 260, 261. 
Empire, Roman, relation of, to 
‘“‘man of lawlessness,” 219 f. 
End, like beginning, 39 ., 62, 296, 
297, 334, 3353 events presaging, 
in Judaistic literature, 185, 186; 
time of, 187, 220; manner of, not 

discussed by St Paul, 341. 

Enoch, Ethiopic, 66 ; idea of Inter- 
mediate State in, 69-71. 

Enoch, Slavonic, 72. 

Environment, importance of, 37, 58, 
216. 

Epistles, as Missionary-documents, 
307. 

Eschatology, prominence of, in reli- 
gions, 1, 34; fundamental place 
of, in St Paul, 2; importance of, 
in N.T., 2, 4, 53 primitive-Chris- 
tian, represented by St Paul, 3 x. ; 
expectation in, of speedy develop- 
ments, 6 ., 159 ~.; influence of, 
on Pauline doctrine of Justifica- 
tion, 8-13; influence of, on Pauline 
conception of Life in the Spirit, 
14-17; characteristics of treat- 
ment of, in N.T., 18-20; relation 
of Pauline, to Judaistic, 20; no 
system of, in St Paul, 21 ff.; 
necessary gaps in, 23, 24, 26, 33, 
273, 274; relation of, to kingdom 
of God, 32; development in, as 
compared with theology, 35 f.; 
in O.T. national rather than indi- 
vidual, 38; relation of, to theo- 
logy in O.T., 41; of individual, 
in O.T., 50 ff. ; flexibility of, 66, 
278 n.; contrast of Judaistic, to 
O.T., 67 ; nationalistic and tran- 
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scendental outlook side by side 
in Judaistic, 72-74; Alexandrian, 
contrasted with Palestinian, 72 7.; 
interest in, for Christians, 94; 
Pauline, as compared with 
modern, 94; of H. Spencer, 337 
m3; of Philo, 343, 344. 

Euphrates-valley, religion of, 51 7. 

Evil, conquest of, at end, 215; 
“struggle between good and, in 
Persian religion, 215 2., 330 2. 

Existence, as opposed to “ life,” 123, 
124, 125, 332; regarded by St 
Paul as a unity, 230, 231 ; natural 
basis of, 255 f. 

Ezra, Fourth, combination of escha- 
tologies in, 74; wide outlook of, 
79; as compendium of eschato- 
logy, 79. 


éyelpew, scope of, 250; Bruston’s 


theory of, 278. 

eixav. See Image. 

elra, 323. 

éxdvoacba, 266. 

évdvodmevor, importance of reading, 
265 2. 

érevdvoacbat, 266. 

émioKoTH, 197. 


FALL, 109 #., 310; of creation, 


331. 

Fathers, eschatological tradition in, 
eis 

Fire, in Theophanies, ror f.; in 
Persian eschatology, 206 z, 

First-born (Christ), bearing of, on 
resurrection, 235, 296, 297. 

First-fruits (Christ), connection of, 
with resurrection, 235. 

Flesh (cdpé), in O.T., 146 ; Pauline 
usage of, 146, 147, 347-349; as 
equivalent to body, 146, 349; 
unfit for future life, 238, 258 ; 
burden of, for St Paul, 270; 
nature of relation of, to spirit, 
146 f., 347, 348. See Body. 

Fulfilling (of times), 331 x. 

Fulness (of times), 320. 


GAMALIEL, influence of, on St Paul, 
58 f.; on resurrection, 226. 
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Gaya Maretan, 321 , 
Geta, as separated from Sheol, 
7 


eye. 

Glory, basis of idea of, in St Paul’s 
conversion - experience, 91, 93, 
232, 244 * Ine Orb. 1Q1," 92, 
299, 302; relation of, to energy 
of God, 91, 299, 302; as 
future condition of believers, 
92, 93, 237, 247; in Rabbinic 
literature, 300, 301; in apoca- 
lyptic literature, 300, 302; as 
“face” of God, 301 .; in Chris- 
tian vocabulary, 301, 302; rela- 
tion of, to mvedua, in St Paul, 
302, 303; Pauline conception of, 
302 f,, 305 f.; in 2 Cor, iii., iv., 
303 ; transformation into, 304. 

Gnosticism, 327. 

God, unity of, 41; prophetic con- 
ception of, 51; consciousness of, 
in O.T., 53, 107; fellowship with, 
as super-temporal, 55 .; tran- 
scendence of, in Apocalyptic, 74 ; 
as iiving, 107, 127, 128; conflict 
of, with evil, 215, 330 2.; as 
immediate Cause, 243, 265; as 
primal Source, 339; as final Aim, 
340, 341. 

God-fearers, 21. 

Gog, 212, 213. 

Gokthar, 215 2. 

yupv6s, 106, 266, 269. 


HADES, Pharisaic idea of, 71 2.; 
personification of, 108; Babylonian 
idea of, 123 #.; in early Christian 
literature, 268; in Avesta, 315; 
in Philo, 344. See Sheol. 

Hadrian, Emperor, 240. 

Hiamistakén, 71 n., 269 2. 

Hara-Berezaiti, 19. \ 

Heaven, as abode of righteous, 72 ; 


in Philo, 306 ~; in Persian 
religion, 306 m. See Glory, 
Light. 


Hellenism, influence of, on Jews, 
342, 343; influence of, on St Paul, 
345-350; spiritual affinities of St 
Paul with, 350, 351. 

Hierarchies, spiritual, See Powers, 
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Hillel, school of, on Sheol, 71 2.; 
on post-resurrection body, 240. _ 

Homeric parallels, 103 z. 

Hope, relation of, to salvation in 
St Paul, 10; prominence of, in 
imprisonment-epistles, 28, 29 ; in 
Psalms; 29 z.; influence of, on 
O.T. religion, 29 2.3; in Judaism, 
60; as summing up later Pauline 
eschatology, 104, 280. 


IDENTITY, preserved in ‘‘spiritual”’ 
bodies, 247; exaggeration of 
Pauline idea of, 266. 

Illumination, explanation of, 83. 

Image (Divine), Christ as, 235, 294, 
297; attained by resurrection, 
235; transformation of believers 
into, 294-296; cosmic significance 
of Christ as, 294, 298. 

Immortality, idea of individual, a 
late growth, 38 #.; in O.T., 
50 ff., 125 z.; in Egyptian reli- 
gion, 51; approach to N.T. idea 
of, 52 f.; substitute of, in O.T., 
53, 54; as corollary of religion, 
54; conditional, 119; in Judaism, 
133, 134; in Hellenism, 133 %., 
224 #.; in Philo, 133 m, 224; 
assumed natural basis of, 135 f.; 
apart from resurrection, 223; in 
Wisdom, 224; Hellenistic idea of, 
230; idea of, at Corinth, 239, 
240; reasons for pagan concep- 

. tions of, 261 2. See Life. 

Individualism, growth of,in Judaism, 
64, 65. 

Individuality, 248. 

Inner man, Pauline use of, 147, 
238; relation of, to voids, 148; 
in Plato, 148; relation of, to déta, 
303. 

Inscriptions, sepulchral, 105 2., 106, 
222, 267; of Antiochus of Com- 
magene, 134 7. 

Inspiration, conditions of, 27, 58. 

Intermediate state, emergence of 
idea of, 70 ff.; not found in 
Hellenistic Judaism, 72 #.; ignor- 
ing of, in later Jewish literature, 
263 %.; ignoring of, by St Paul, 


266, 268, 269, 272, 279, 308 f.; 
speculations as to, 268, 269; as 
“sleep” in Jewish literature, 269 
m.; not found in earlier Persian 
sacred writings, 269 z. 

lodvyyenot, 100, 134. 
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JERUSALEM, destruction of, 173, 
220, 286. 

Jesus, influence of eschatological 
sayings of, 56; effect of apostolic 
tradition of, on St Paul, 96-101; 
use of imagery by, in eschatology, 
97 ; post-resurrection appearances 
of, 89 f., 232, 233; His concep- 
tion of basis of future life, 98-100; 
His conception of nature of future 
life, 100, 101 ; transformation of 
eschatology by, 99-101; eschatolo- 
gical discourse of, 168, 169; His 
predictions of Parousia, 169-173 ; 
misconception of His Parousia- 
prediction, 173, 174; His claim to 
be Judge, 194; resurrection of, 
regarded as abnormal, 225. 

“Jews, opposition of, to St Paul, 
49 ff., 186 ff. 

Judaism, Palestinian, 38 ~., 72 2.3 
Hellenistic, 197 ; post-resurrection 
body in, 240; influence of 
Hellenistic, on St Paul, 263; 
Stoic influence on, 344 2 

Judgment, in preaching of apostles, 
20, 194; in Jesus’ teaching, 172, 
173; designations of, in St Paul, 
193; relation of, to Day of Lord, 
193 f.; relation of Pauline idea 
of, to teaching of Jesus, 194; lack 
of scenery in Pauline conception 
of, 196, 201 ff.; universal, 195, 
276; in Judaistic writers, 196 f. ; 
reticence of St Paul as to, 197; 
relation of, to justification in St 

| Paul, 198-201; relation of, to 
4 final consummation, 201 f.; two- 

fold idea of, in St Paul, 201, 202 ; 
P of ving believers, chiefly in 
apostle’s mind, 202, 203 ; in pro- 
| portion to seryice, 203 f., 278; 
.— process of, in St Paul, 205-207; 
philosophical conception of, 207 ; 
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in Avesta, 263 2.; connection of, 
with resurrection, 276; of ungodly, 
in Talmud, 276; relation of, to 
future life, 277 x. 

Justification, in St Paul, 8 ff. ; escha- 
tological aspect of, 13 2.; roots 
of, in O.T., 34, 35; relation of, to 


judgment, 198 f. 


KINGDOM of God, rarity of term in 
Pauline writings, 46, 287, 290; 
prominence of, in N,T, theology, 
282; definitions of, 283 ; eschato- 
logical element in Jesus’ preach- 
ing of, 283 ff., 286; Jesus’ 
conception of, 284; Jesus’ trans- 
formation of idea of, 285 2.; 
eschatological sense of, in St 
Paul, 287 f. ; as realised fact, 289 ; 
as kingdom of Christ, 289, 290; 
relation of, to family-idea, 291; 
re-shaping of conception of, by 
St Paul, 291 ff.; relation of, to 
lordship of Christ, 292; St Paul’s 
idea of, 292; relation of, to 
éxxAnoia, 292, 293. 

karéxwv, 208, 219 f. 

Koyuaoba, 267. 


LAW, relation of, to Messianic hope, 
an 

Lawlessness, man of, relation of, to 
Daniel, 49, 181, 209; vagueness 
of, in St Paul, 208 £., 218; growth 
of St Paul’s conception of, 215- 
218; relation of, to Rabbinic 
theory of Antichrist, 217; the 
title, 218; relation of Roman 
Empire to, 219 f. See Anti- 
christ. 

Life, importance of, for St Paul, 
6 2., 135-138 ; connection of, with 
kingdom of God, 46, 138 2.; 
pictorial elements in idea of future, 
QI; in teaching of Jesus, 98 ; in 
Fourth Gospel, 98; transforma- 
tion of idea of, by Jesus, 99; 
misconceptions of St Paul’s idea 
of, 102, 103; importance of 
earthly, for Hebrews, 107 f.; St 
Paul’s view of, synthetic, 113, 
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153, 157, 314 f.; confusion of, 
with “existence,” 123, 124; He- 
brew terms for, 125 f,; in modern 
science, 127 ; O.T. conception of, 
126, 129, 130; in Philo, 129 .; 
in Judaistic writings, 130-134; 
eschatological idea of, 132, 155; 
Greek conception of future, 133 z., 
224 2.; impulse towards, in re- 
ligious consciousness, 135 f.; as 
original purpose of God for man, 
136; eternal, 138, 139, 294 ff.; 
prominence of, in Persian religion, 
138. ; eternal, in Judaism, 139 .; 
Grill’s definition of, 139 z.; basis 
of, for St Paul, 139 ff. ; in Christ, 
142-144; summary of Pauline 
view, 154-157; of believers, as 
divine, 155-157, 333+ 

Light, materialistic idea of, 93 x. ; 
as description of future bliss, 299, 
304 f.; in Christian terminology, 
301; as state of bliss in Avesta, 
301 z. ; in Transfiguration-narra- 
tives, 305 x, See Glory. 

Literalism, 19, 20, 263. 


MACCABZAN period, influence of, 
Tin 

Macedonian Churches, 50. 

Magus, Simon, 213 2. 

Man, constitution of, in O.T., 129, 
145, 146; in St Paul, 146-148 ; 
Philo’s idea of creation of, 254, 
255, 257; the Second, 257, 297, 
335 m.; vocation of, in nature, 
336 2 

Marduk, 211 x, 

Mastya, 321 2. 

Mastyana, 321 2. 

Merit, 35, 228. 

Messiah, 41, 2173 no risen, in 
Judaism, 82, 194; in Persian 
religion, 190 ,; false, 210, 215 ; 
revealed in Jesus by resurrection, 
229; Jesus’ conception of, 284. 

Messianic age, no terminus ad quem 
in, 39; pictures of, 39 f.; 
“glory” in, 301. 

Messianic hope, 39-41; rare in 
Maccabeean period, 41 #. ; mixed 
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elements in, 62; relation of, to 
resurrection-idea, 63; as central 
doctrine in Pharisaic eschatology, 
69; in St Paul, 329. 

Michael, 326, 327. 


Millennium, not in St Paul, 322- 


324. See Chiliasm. 
Mysteries, symbolism of, in 1 Cor. 
XV., 241. See Eleusis. 
Mysticism, of St Paul, 14, 109 2. 


NATURE, meaning of, for O.T., 
126 f. 

Nephesh, fate of, at death, 105 f., 
130, 145; as life-principle, 129, 
147; relation of, to ruah, 145. 
See Soul. 

Nero, 212. 

vods, philosophical usage of, 147 f.; 
in St Paul, 147, 148; Aristotelian, 
148 2.; relation of, to mvedua, 
I§2. Z : 


OLD TESTAMENT, significance of, 
for St Paul, 43-46; transforma- 
tion of its ideas by St Paul, 45; 
reminiscences of, in St Paul, 47 f.; 
parallels to, in epistles, 48 2. ; 
influence of, through LXX., 57; 
risk of ignoring its place in 
Paulinism, 103. 

Organism, possibilities of, 260, 261. 

Orphics, 225 2. 

dpyn, eschatological force of, 11, 12, 
187, 314; as antithesis of cwrnpla, 
46, 47. 


Paradise, 72, 306 7. 

Parousia, prominent place of, in 
early preaching of St Paul, 5, 49, 
160-162; disciples’ expectation of, 
5,174 f. ; value of expectation of, 
for early Church, 31 m., 221; 
St Paul’s pictures of, derived from 
O.T., 47 ff., 180 ff., 191 f.; pic- 
tures of, in teaching of Jesus, 97 ; 
importance of, in N.T. writings, 
159; receding of conception of, 
in 2 Cor., 162, 163 ; continuance 


of idea in epistles, 164; reasons 
for St Paul’s emphasis on, 166 ; 
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parallels between language of St 
Paul concerning, and Synoptists, 
166 f.; relation of St Paul’s con- 
ception of, to eschatological say- 
ings of Jesus, 168-173; meaning 
of nearness of, for Jesus, I71; 
blending of, with destruction of 
Jerusalem, 173 ; Huxley on, 174; 
relation of, to Kingdom of God, 
175; expectation of, heightened 
by St Paul’s experience, 185, 186 ; 
relation of, to judgment and 
resurrection, 187; meaning of 
term, 188, 189; Bruston’s theory 
of, 189 m.; lack of scenery in 
Pauline conception of, 190, 192; 
cescription of, in St Paul, 190, 
I9I; caution in estimating idea 
of, in St Paul, 220; Christ's 
defeat of foes at, 330. 

Paul, St, eschatological implications 
of thought of, 6, 9-16; yearning 
of, for future, 16, 17; employs 
ideas and terms current among 
hearers, 20; many-sidedness of, 
22 n.,. 264; supposed develop- 
ment in eschatology of, 24 f., 163, 
262 ff., 271; eschatological in- 
terest of, different from ours, 27, 
253, 312; emphasis of, on hope, 
28 f.; advance of, from letter to 
spirit, 30, 31, 279; eschatological 
data of, 33 ; formative influences in 
his thought not to be exaggerated, 
- 36, 37; relation of, to O.T., 43 ff.; 
influence of LXX. on, 48, 56 f. ; 
“psychology” of, 56, 57, 3505 
influence of Judaism on, 58 ff.; 
influence of Christian experience 
on his eschatology, 80 ff., 93; 
conyersion of, 80 ff.; references 
to conversion of, in epistles, 83- 
85; references to conversion of, 
‘in Acts, 83, 85; his vision de- 
fined as a “photism,” 86 2.; 
objective character of conversion- 
experience, 86-88, 140 f., 232; 
number of accounts of conversion 
of, 88 2.; influence of Synoptic 
tradition on, 96 ff., 166 f., 286; 
relation of, to eschatology of 


Jesus, 97-101 ; his expectation of 
Parousia, 159 ff.; paradox in 
Christian experience of, 199-201 ; 
biology of, 253 f.; Wernle on 
development in, 271; dacune in 
teaching of, 273, 274; predilec- 
tion of, for positive teaching, 274, 
275, 313, 340 .; supposed 
BE Stee ae in, 336 2. ‘ feeh 
physical conceptions foreign to, 
348, 349. 

Persian eschatology, contrasted with 
Pauline, I9; influence of, on 
resurrection-idea, 64 2, 76 1; 
order of resurrection in, 32I 2. ; 
conflict of good and evil in, 330 z.; 
new world in, 336 ~, 

Personality, 129, 255, 256; concep- 
tion of, narrowed in Greek philo- 
sophy, 224; unity of, in St Paul, 
230 tf. 

Pharisees, writings of, 69; idea of 
resurrection among, 78, 226, 228. 

Philo, eschatology of, 343, 344. 

Photism, 86 x. 

Plato, idea of state after death in, 
7o n.; disembodied soul in, 106; 
“inner man” in, 148; influence 
of, on Jewish thinkers, 224; stars 
in, 246 2. 

Powers (authorities, etc.), in St 
Paul, 324 ff., 327, 328; Christ’s 
conflict with, 324, 329; in apoca- 
lyptic literature, 325-327; Persian 
influence on idea of, 327 2. 

Probation, ignored in Pauline 
writings, 308, 309. 

Promptuaria, 71, 72. 

Proofs (Scripture), St Paul’s use of, 
44; as system of doctrine, 49 x. 
Prophets, 39, 40; relation of Jesus 
to, 44; relation of apocalyptic 

literature to, 59, 60. 

Psychology, no strictly Biblical, 
36 f. ; advance in, 130; nature of 
Pauline, 348-350. 

Punishment (future), 7o f., 117, 
123, 315; in Philo, 315 z 

Pythagoras, 225 2, 

mahwyevecia, 234, 286, 335 7. 

mvedja, relation of to §w7, 130; in 
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Judaistic writers, 133, 134; St 
Paul’s use of, 148, 149; in Stoics, 
149; development of conception 
of, 149; difficulty as to Pauline 
use of, 149; as breath, 149, 152 f.; 
colloquial use of, in St Paul, 150; 
relation of, to vots, 152; dis- 
embodied, 230 f.; organism of, 
252 f.; as antithesis to “flesh,” 
347-350. See Ruah, Spirit. 

mvevuparixos, 251 f.; nature of cdua 
TV 258. 

pavepwljvat, 279. 

puxixds, 251 f.; derivation of cua 
y., 254; nature of o.y., 258. 


QUIETISTS, 69. 


RABBINIC theology, unsystematic 
nature of, 22 2.; false estimates 
of, 37; spirit of, contrasted with 
Pauline, 44; idea of resurrection 
in, 78 ; wider view of resurrection 
In, 79- 

Race, solidarity of, 109 7. 

Reality, 256. 

Remnant, 40, III. 

Resurrection, mechanical view of, 
54, 226; preparation for idea of, 
54f., 74 f., 111 f.; emergence of 
idea of, 62, 63; universal, 71 z., 
76, 273, 276; of all Israel, 76; 
Persian influence on idea of, 76 z.; 
of righteous only, 77, 78; im- 
portance of Christ’s, for Pauline 
eschatology, 89, 233; Greek 
objections to, 222, 223; gaps in 
Pauline conception of, 227; in- 
fluence of St Paul’s conversion 
on idea of, 229, 230; basis of 
Pauline view of, 233; as new 
sphere of existence, 234, 258; as 
culmination of Christian develop- 
ment, 236; operating principle of, 
236, 238, 275; in Avesta, 236 
z,; unwarranted statements as to 
general, 249 2., 275; of flesh, 
259; more spiritual view of, 
assigned to St Paul, 262 ff; 
confined in teaching of St Paul 
to believers, 273; of unbelievers, 


INDEX 


275, 276 ; place of, among events ae 


of end, 278; order of, 321 f. sae 


Retribution, place of, in develop- 
ment of Jewish eschatology, 67, 
110, 197 .; in second century, 
A.D., 67 2.3 results of emphasis 
on, 68; in Persian religion, 206 
n.; in Plato, 223. See Punish- 
ment. 

Righteousness, 35, 82 ., 228. 

Ruah, destiny of, at death, 105, 
130; as Divine energy, 128, 129; 
relation of, to xephesh, 129, 145; 
physical element in, 130. See 
Spirit. 


SADDUCEES, 99; Jesus’ discussion 
with, 100, 234. 
Saints, as judges of mankind, 192. 


Salvation, viewed from two stand- — 


points by St Paul, 142, 143; 
Divine part in, 144; range of, in 
St Paul, 310 f. See cwrnpla. 

Saosyant (Soshyos), 190 ., 236, 
241. 

Schammai, school of, on Sheol, 
70 m.; on post-resurrection body, 
240. 

Seed, analogy from, to resurrection, 
241; in Rabbinic schools, 242; 
in Stoics, 242; as having corre- 
sponding “body,” 244. 

Seers, of apocalypses, 60. 

Semitic thought, habits of, 25 z., 
II3. 

Septuagint, 48, 49, I2I, 209 .; 
influence of, on St Paul’s thought, 
56, 57, 180-183. 

Servant of the Lord, 39 f, 

Shekinah, 91, 300. 

Sheol, as separation from God, 51 f., 
53, 69, 108; original idea of, 
51 2.; in Psalms xlix. and Ixxiii., 
52; as realm of shadows, 52 2. ; 
transformation of conception of, 
68 ff.; as intermediate state, 70-72; 
compartments in, 70; Pharisaic 
idea of, 71 z.3 traces of old idea 
oh ya. 

Sin, in believers, 13 2.; imputed, 
Er3.f. 
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Sleep (= death), in O.T., 267; in 
Greek inscriptions, 267 ; in Juda- 
istic books, 267, 268. 

Sonship, 15, 99, 291, 296. 

Soul (yvx%), idea of disembodied, 
105 f.; vods as faculty of, 120, 
147; inseparable from “ flesh,”’ 
146, 147; organism of, 252 f.; 
as “living,” 255; contrast be- 
tween y. and mvedua, 256, 257; 
ascension of, 265. See Nephesh. 

Spirit (the), function of, 16, 153, 
255; as principle of resurrection, 
88, 90, 230, 238, 252; relation of, 
to Christ, 90, 143, 144; early 
Hebrew conception of, 128, 129; 
relation of, to faith, 143-145; 
place of, in St Paul’s “ psycho- 
logy,” 145. ff., 152-154; relation 
of, to baptism, 151; relation of, 
to codia, 231 ; as regenerative for 
whole existence, 236 f. ; as life- 
creating, 255. See mvefua, Ruah. 

Stars, in O.T.; 245; in St Paul, 
246 ; in Plato, 246 .; in Philo, 
246 2.; connection of, with blessed 

dead, 247 2.; in Judaistic writings, 
325. 

Subordination, of all things to 
Christ, 331, 333; of Christ to 
God, 337-340. 

System (of thought), as growth, 
23.2. 

codla, 231, 346. 

emel(pew, meaning of, in I Cor, xv., 
Aoiihes 250.5, 

ovveldnots, 147 n. 

cwrnpla, eschatological significance 
of, 11, 12; relation of, to Kingdom 
of God, 46, 47; as antithesis of 
dmwdewa, 120, 123; relation of, to 
“life,” 137, 138. See Salvation. 


TAcITus, on Jewish idea of immor- 
tality, 63 x. 

Targum, 91, 300. 

Teleology, 46. 

Terms, erroneous assumption as to, 
102. 
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Theology, N.T., function of, 27. 

Theophany, 42, 191 f., 305. 

Thessalonica, bitterness of Jews in, 
49 f. 

Tiamat, 211 2, 

Transformation (of believers), as 
effect of indwelling Spirit, 237 ; 
time and manner of, 252 ff. ; mis- 
conceptions of, 253 2.; of the 
living, 261, 262; St Paul’s yearn- 
ing for, 270; from glory to glory, 
304. 

Taya, 321. 

Terelwars, 298. 

TEXoS, 319, 323, 324. 


UNBELIEVERS, future of, in St Paul, 
LEZ, 126, 2707;—tate of, 307-f. : 
scanty treatment of destiny of, in 
St Paul, 312, 313; destiny of, 
seldom dealt with in Persian 
religion, 313 z. ; terms describing 
fate of, 313 f.; meaning of punish- 
ment of, for St Paul, 315 ; fate of, 
in Rabbinic theology, 315 .; fate 
of, in Philo, 315 .; modern 
misconceptions as to punishment 
of, 316 f. 

Universalism, not found in Paulin- 
ism, 308, 309, 312. 

Uriel, 296. 


VISION, 83 f. 
Vohu-mané, 19. 
Vosges, 108 2. 


Wispom, Book of, relationship of, 
to St Paul, 122 z., 231, 345-347; 
future life of righteous in, 224; 
fusion of various eschatologies in, 
230, 231, 345; connection of, with 
O.T., 344 2. ; 

World, new view of, in Judaism, 
61 2., 73; renewal of, in Persian 
religion, 336 x. 


ZUHAIR, 205. 
fworo.etv, as function of Spirit, 16, 


255, 311. 
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